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O R, 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. 


H E RE are few ſubjects that have 
employed more writers than agricul- 
ture, and few that have been treated in a 
manner ſo little ſatisfactory to readers of 
real practice. In the ſketches which I 
have already ventured to the public eye 
(as well as in the papers now before me,) I 
have attempted to elucidate many points which 
preceding authors have totally over looked, 

The œconomical management of a farm 
is indiſputably a point of no trifling im- 
portance ; for the beſt inſtructions may 
be laid down to cultivate the moſt profitable 
vegetables, and in the cleareſt and moſt 
ſenſible manner; yet, all will ſignify 
but little, if the general tenour of a far- 
mer's conduct be not ſo well founded on 
economical principles, as at all times 70 be 
able to execute what he thinks, and is con- 
vinced, is right. | 
The reader will allow me to uſe the 
words Rural Oeconomy in their enlarged 


ſenſe, and not merely confined to the practice 
| B of 


2 RURAL OECONOMY; or, 
of frugality, which is the common accep- 
tation of oeconomy. Frugahty conveys but 
a narrow idea ; a man may undoubtedly be 
very frugal, and yet a vile huſbandman : 
we muſt therefore underſtand by &conomy, 
the ſyſtem of GENERAL MANAGEMENT, 
which embraces a variety of objects, and 
many of them equally important. The 
following eſſays are deſigned to explain 
ſeveral parts of this general management, 
and to attempt to reduce multifarious, fu- 
gitive ſubjects to ſome degree of order, 
and even principles. This deſign, whether 
meritorious or not, is new; for the ſlight 
random touches that are met with in a few 
books, however juſt and pleaſing, are to- 
tally incomplete; not being meant by their 
authors as any thing further than thoſe 
chance ideas, which occur accidentally 
when writing on foreign ſubjects. 
So extremely barren do I find my col- 
lection of books of huſbandry on this 
ſubject, that upon reviſion of theſe papers, 
I ventute to aſſure the reader no book 
ever publiſhed has afforded me a ſingle 
Page. | ; 
I do not mention this, as a ſign of any 
eculiar merit ih my own work ; for doubt- 
leſs I could have enriched it from thoſe of 
others. When any matter has been much 
examined by former writers, it 1s incum- 
bent on a new one to pay a proper defe- 
rence 
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rence to authority, and make his acknow- 
ledgements to former authors ; but I have 
no ſuch duty to fulfil ; the writers on agri- 
culture have ſlighted this ſubject, or at 
leaſt neglected it: if I was to extract from 
all with which I am acquainted, every pa- 
ragraph they contain, I ſhould not find 
the amount to be twenty pages ; and half 
may with due modeſty be ſuppaſed not 
worth tranſcribing. 

If my ſubject was more extenſive, the 
uſe of ſuch works would not be trifling ; 
I am far from talking of the ſupply of 
my own page without aſſiſtance, through 
vanity : on the contrary, no one of com- 
mon ſenſe can deny the vaſt advantage of 
judicious collections. I know not for in- 
ſtance of a more uſeful work, than a col- 
lection of all the truly valuable in every 
book of huſbandry; that the benefit of 
reading might be reduced to the labour 
of a few months, inſtead of twice as 
many years. But the miſchief of collectors, 
is the ſaving the chaff as well as the corn. 
We have had twenty collections, and bodies 
of huſbandry; and beyond all doubt, the 
practical reader will find in each of them 
as much rubbiſh as good ſenſe. The mis- 
fortune is, very good writers ſometimes re- 
commend very ridiculous practices; now 
a perſon, who collects from the works of 
all, ſhould fit in judgment on every article, 

B 2 and 


periments; minuting remarks on moſt of 

the branches of agriculture; and form 

ing calculations relative to rural economy :— : 
| my papers multiplied until they grew into 
! volumes. I have often altered and cor- 
rected them — and in proportion as I gained 
experience, endeayoured to improve them. 

Upon reviewing ſome of theſe works, I 
have been perhaps imprudent enough to 
think they might be of uſe to others as 
well as myſelf, and venture theſe eſſays 
(the product of my leiſure hours ſome 
years ago) under that idea to the public 
eye. 

"It has been my endeavour to elucidate 
feveral points in rural economy, at preſent 
much in the dark ; and this elucidation I 
offer wholly as the work of experience: 
| in other words, I have explained the fitua- 
| tions in which I haye more than once _— 
the 
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and always diſtinyuiſh between the metal 

| and the droſs; if the latter is always re- 
1 jected, and the former univerſally retained, 
| there can be no doubt of the utility of tage 
| collection. 3 
Reſpecting the preſent ſheets. . 8 

| The principal part of the laſt ſeven years 
| J have lived in ſuch retirement, and given 
1 ſo unlimited an attention to matters of 
| huſbandry, that my conſtant employ- -? 
| ment, as well as amuſement, when out 
[ of my fields, has been the regiſtering ex- . 
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the want of advice — not the vulgar, marked 
advice of every puppy that thinks himſelf 
qualified to offer it, but the ſober, rational 
reſult of others experience. 

J am in ſuch a ſituation, it is of impor- 
tance which way 1 determine; you have 
been in the ſame, how did you act, and what 
was the conſequence ? This is the only ſen- 
ſible way of aſking advice in any affair 
whatever. Nor is there any thing ſo paltry, 
and fo falſe, as the common cant condem- 
nation — Aye! be would never take any 
advice! As if it was within the bounds of 
humanity for one . perſon fazrly to execute 
another's ideas in his own affairs, and con- 


trary to his own opinion. 


I take a hint from, this idea of general 
advice, and offer mine in huſbandry mat- 
ters, merely as the tranſcript of my ex- 
perience; when I wander beyond expe- 
rience (as is abſolutely neceſſary ſome- 
times), yet I aim at being conſiſtent with 
it, If a perſon will but ſpeak plain facts 
in an honeſt manner, mankind muſt be 
the better for him: it is affectation which 
prevents this ingenuouſneſs which gives 
the flouriſhing of reaſoning and conjec- 
ture inſtead of fact, and obſervations found- 
ed on fact. 

There would be an impropriety in term- 
ing the intelligence I here venture to the 
farming reader, experiments; and yet I 
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6 RURAL OECONOMY; en, 
deduce them ſo much from experience, 
that, except when neceſſarily founded on 

general obſervation, they may be called ex- 
erimental. 

All that is generally meant by cecono- 
mical practice, is perfectly underſtgod,: by, 2? 
common farmers ; ſometimes they are much 
more expert 1n this art than they ought tq 
he, in extending the frugality of their houſes 
to their farms. It is very difficult for people 
in narrow circumſtances, who are neceſ- 
ſitated to be frugal within doors, not to ex- 
tend their ſaving ideas too much without. 

For this reaſon, utility requires me to ad- 
dreſs the common farmers more particu- 
larly on the general æconomy; whereas, ta 

| gentlemen farmers, it is neceſſary to ſpecify 
{ both general and particular management. 

The following eſſays I do not offer as 
a complete ſyſtem of all the ſubjects treated ; 
ſuch a work would require a greater com- 
paſs than this volume. I fix upon ſeveral 
ſtriking points, which experience has told 
me are very important, and concerning 
which moſt writers are altogether filent ; 
both theſe reaſons will, I apprehend, juſ- 
tify the choice. 4 

The reader muſt not look for a connec- | 
tion between every eſſay; that was not poſ 
ſible; neither would it be uſeful: many 
of the ſubjects are diſtinct; and it is ſome- 
thing favourable to certain readers, that 
they 4 
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they need not follow the connection of a 
whole volume, but conſult only the part 


they want. 
FS REY K 


Of that proportioned Farm, which is of all 
others the moſt profitable. 


HERE enter upon a ſubje& in which 

1 my own ideas have not that perſpicuity 
I could wiſh, but an attentive diſquiſition 
will, at the ſame time, give them a greater 
clearneſs, and explain to the reader ſeveral 
points unnoticed by former writers. In this 
enquiry I do not mean to ſhew what farm 
will yield the greateſt income, becauſe, in 
moſt caſes, the largeſt will, in that re- 
ſpect, be the beſt; but I would diſcover 
if there be not a peculiar proportion be- 
tween the parts, remarkably favourable to 
profit and convenience; and this not in 
farms only of a certain rent, but in all ſorts. 
The firſt diviſion of a farm is into arable - 
and paſture land ; this at once points out a 
multitude of circumſtances in the arrange- 
ment of a buſineſs that call for ſome ſuch 
proportion as I am conſidering. The arable 
land requires draught cattle to cultivate it, 
and carry out its products; and the graſs 
muſt be applied to the feeding or fattening 
of 
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8 RURAL OECONOMY ; os, 
of other cattle. If a farm is totally arable; 
or totally graſs, theſe proportions do not 
concern (eſpecially in the latter cafe). fo 
many circumſtances, as they otherwiſe 
would ; but many nevertheleſs remain. 

The want of proportion is to be obſerved 
every day. Nothing more common than 
to ſee farmers buying hay under many diſ- 
advantages: this - reſults entirely from a 
diſproportion between the graſs and arable 
lands of a farm. 

Oats they often purchaſe, and perhaps 
with a heavy carriage upon them ; this 
comes from a want of proportion in the 
arable crops. 

Cattle are very often put by the week 
in a neighbour's ſtraw yard; by which 
means much manure is loſt : this evidently 
ariſes from the want of a requiſite attention 
to the porportion between the cattle and the 
corn Crops. 

Many farmers cultivate turneps with 
great care, and raiſe fine crops of them, 
but want cattle in the winter to feed them 
to advantage: they are then to be fold, 
and, as they muſt be fold, it is twenty to 
one, to diſadvantage. The want of pro- 
portion is here plain enough. 

In many ſituations, the dependance of 
a whole farm ſor manure is on the ſtraw 
yard: if, in ſuch a caſe, the farmer does 
not. properly proportion his arable crops 

which 
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which feed cattle, to thoſe which litter the 
yard, and both theſeto the quantity of his graſs, 
the farm will be long enough before it gets 

well manured. | 125 
Theſe caſes might be multiplied almoſt 
infinitely; but a few are ſufficient to ex- 
plain the idea of proportion. 
Farms vary ſo prodigiouſly, that no ab- 
ſoblutely accurate corollaries can be drawn 
from the moſt judicious reaſoning on this 
ſubject; the only method of treating it, is 
to ſtate ſome points, and then reaſon upon 
the proportion between thoſe and others. 
Suppoſe in the ſtocking of a ſmall farm, 
that twenty acres of arable land per horſe 
are the quantity to be managed properly 
by the team; four horſes will, in that caſe, 
cultivate eighty acres of arable. Now what 
are the proportions which can be drawn 
from this one fact ? 
Let me here remark that I ſtate, in all 
theſe points, not what is every where found 
in common management, but what ought 
to be. Many farmers are ſuch bad ma- 
nagers, that ſcarce one proportion is to be 

found throughout their farms. 
Eighty acres of arable land, managed 
by four horſes, may, if the foil is not 
heavy, be thrown into fourths; one ſown 
every year with turneps, one with ſpring 
corn, one with wheat, and one with clover. 
If the foil is heavy, a fallow, or ſome 
fallow 
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fallow crop, ſhould be ſubſtituted inſtead 
of turneps. If a fourth be not clover, the 
four horſes cannot manage the farm pro- 
perly. | 
| Before we proceed farther, new pro- 
portions ariſe : the clover, we will ſuppoſe, 
totally keeps the horſes in green food and 
hay ; this is common huſbandry, wherever 
clover is known. We will allow each 
horſe two tons of hay per winter, which 


will leave him a little to ſpare for ſum- 


mer. The four will, therefore, eat eight 


tons; this, at two mowings, may be rea- 


ſonably called four acres. For the, ſum- 
mer food, we will allow the four horſes 
fix acres of green clover. Thus the whole 
quantity eat by the four horſes is ten 
acres. 

As much more is to ſpare; hence we 
muſt ſuppoſe other cattle to be kept : but 
further there are twenty acres of 
wheat, twenty of ſpring corn, and twenty 
of turneps ; beſides twenty acres of ſtubble 
for littering the yard. Part of the ſtraw 
of the wheat mult be applied to littering the 
four horſes, and the reſt given to the cattle. 
Here, therefore, is the following winter 
food : 

20 acres of turneps, 
20 tons of clover hay, 
20 acres of ſpring corn ſtraw, 


and part of 20 acres of wheat ſtraw. 
The 
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The next enquiry is the cattle this will 
winter. The food is all well adapted ta 

parious kinds; but I ſhall ſuppoſe them 
heifers, or ſteers, or oxen, for fatting. 
The order in which they ſhould -be fed, 
is to give them the wheat ſtraw firſt with 
ſome turneps ; next the ſpring corn ſtraw 
with ſome turneps; and then the clover 
hay with the reſt of the turneps; which 
progreſſion will carry them forward in fleſh 
and get them in fine order to turn into 
graſs to complete the fattening. The 
number I ſhould aſſign (in this management) 
to ſuch a quantity of food is 30 head. 
Thirty middling ſteers would be well win- 
tered on this food. If the beaſts are above 
the middling ſize, then about 20 or 25. 
The reader ſhould remember they are not 
fattened ; only #ept; all that is wanting, 
is to keep them rather on the improving 

hand. | 
The quantity of winter food points out 
in this manner the number of cattle, and 
this will diſcover the quantity of graſs land 
ſuch a farm ought to have : this is at once 
determined, for we may allow an acre per 
beaſt, or 30 acres: but it would be prudent 
in ſuch a farmer always to have a ſtock of 
hay before hand, to uſe in caſe of accidents, 
ſuch as a bad time to make his clover hay, 
&c. for this purpoſe he ſhould have five 
| acres 
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acres of mowing graſs every year; or, in 


all, thirty-five. 

Thus we find the number of horſes a clue 
to diſcover the whole œconomy of a farm. 
J have taken this as one inſtance to explain 


what I mean by proportion. It plainly ap- 
"pears from hence, that it is a matter of 


conſequence : almoſt any other point to 
begin with, would have yielded the ſame 
information; for inſtance, the annual quan- 
tity of wheat ſown, of ſpring corn, &c. 
or from different inſtances. But the con- 
nection is purſued in a clearer manner from 


the number of horſes. 


If any of the proportions in this inſtance 


are broken, the whole chain is affected; 


take one horſe from the four, all is varied 
at once; inſtead of a proper quantity of 
arable land per horſe, a larger, or a leſs 
portion is aſſigned; the very ſtock of the 
graſs land is at once affected; ſo much 
does one part of a well arranged farm de- 
pend on the other. | 

Great variations are made by common 
farmers, without any important effects en- 
ſuing : this may ſeem to contradict my aſ- 
ſertions; but moſt of them enter into farms 
with ſo few ideas of juſt proportions, that 


ſuch never exiſted in their farms, conſe- 


quently, there were none to break ; and 
et common farmers cannot damage even 


their faulty proportions, without feeling 
the 
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the ill effects. But they are, in general, fo 
burthened with a too great quantity of land 
for their fortunes to manage, that they ſel- 
dom remedy any thing of that ſort. Inſtead 
of the profitable management of turneps and 
clover, they very often omit thoſe crops, 
for want of money to purchaſe the cattle to 
eat them: the land does not from this omiſ- 
ſion lie fallow, but is ſown with corn; thus 
the ſoil is exhauſted, and all general ma- 
nagement preſently in confuſion. 

Having thus explained, by an inſtance, 
what is the proper meaning of the propor- 
tions of a farm 1n this caſe, I ſhall, in the 
next place, ſketch ſuch proportions as I 
prehend to be the moſt profitable. In this 
enquiry ſome latitude muſt be uſed, becauſe 
real farms are ſo prodigiouſly various. Per- 
haps a mere grazing farm may be found, in 
many -countries, the moſt profitable of all 
that are commonly managed ; but I ſhall re- 
ject thoſe, as they would furniſh, in this 
enquiry, very few uſeful concluſions. I ſhall 
therefore ſuppoſe a farm that contains many 
parts, and is conducted on a various plan, 
embracing ſome new diſcoveries in agricul- 
ture; proper, in a word, for a gentleman, 
or, at leaſt, a farmer, whoſe ideas are more 
enlarged than thoſe of many of his bre- 
thren : but it will be neceſſary, at the ſame 
time, ſo to ſuppoſe matters, that if a com- 
mon farmer hired ſuch a farm, the _— I 
offer 
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offer may be of ſervice, though he rejects 
any articles of culture, but ſuch as are abſo- 
lutely uſual. 

It would lead me into too wide a diſqui- 
fition to determine, of various ſized farms, 
which is proportionably the moſt profitable : 
all that utility here requires, is to ſtate pro- 
portions of one well deſigned both for con- 
venience and profit, and of ſuch an extent 
as not to fall below the proportional profit of 
larger farms, for want of more land. To 
have every thing complete, and well con- 
trived, for mutual ſupport, a farm muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be a large one. But here I am ſen- 
ſible of the diſadvantage of moving upon 
untrodden ground, and feel at every ſtep the 
want of former writers, to take warning by 
their miſtakes; nor is it any mortification to 
me to think that my humble labours will, 
in future times, be no more'than a canvaſs 
for others to paint on. I ſhall at leaſt be a 
canvaſs; which is more than any former 
writer is to me. The want of a guide of 
this ſort occaſions more explanations than 
I ſhould otherwiſe uſe. The perſon who enters 
on a ſubject that has been already treated by 
others is in little want of explanations ; as 
the firſt writers generally explain moſt, he 
takes that advantage, and falls into the hands 
of readers, who know enough of the ſubject 
to want no introductory obſervations, But 

28 
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as this is not my caſe, I muſt proceed ac- 
cordingly. | 

A ſmall farm may (as far as it extends) 
be as profitable as a large one ; but weare 
not to reaſon upon uncommon inſtances ; 
many circumſtances of management require 
a large buſineſs to be carried on with advan- 
tage. A few will prove it. The neigh- 
bourhood of a great city, or town, requires 
that the farmers purchaſe manures ; but that 
is a work that goes on very ſlowly, if a team 
is not kept on purpoſe. 

It is but a poo? buſineſs that will not 
employ diſtinct teams for both ploughing and 
harrowing, and odd cattle beſides for roll- 
ing. A buſineſs ſhould be confiderable 
enough alſo for the employment of a bailiff; 
not one that has the whole management 
of the farm in his hands, but who is kept 
for the mere underwork, the overſeeing la- 
bourers, &c. I give theſe inſtances not as 
a complete liſt, only to ſhew that there 
are points in which a great farm has the 
advantage of a ſmall one, merely from being 
great. | 

But to come to particulars. 

I propoſe that fix ploughs be kept con- 
ſtantly at work : four ox ploughs and two 
horſe ones, or four horſes and eight oxen. 
One pair of harrows muſt be ſuppoſed always 
to attend theſe ploughs, or three horſes. 
Sometimes, upon extraordinary occaſions, 

one 
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one of the ploughs may ſtop for working 
another pair of harrows; but this will 
be only in a time of haſte when the corn 
is laid in above ground, inſtead of under 
Furraw. 

One horſe muſt allo be aſſigned for roll- 
ing. Two for ploughing between the rows 


| of plants. 


0 
Four others ſhould be allotted for bring- 
ing manure from the neareſt city or town, 
There are ſo many ſituations, wherein 
this is practicable, that it would be un- 
pardonable to omit the ſuppoſition. But 
this team muſt be employed (except when 
the. horſes aſſigned to the buſineſs of tillage 
are idle through bad weather) in carry- 
ing out the corn and other products of the 
Four.oxen mult be allotted for ſundry ar- 
ticles of carting ; either. in carts. or a wag- 
gon: ſuch as wood — food for cattle in 
winter ſtubble ---ſtraw, | &c. ge 
Two oxen ſhould conſtantly be kept at 
cart the whole year round, with two ſmall 
three wheeled carts, in * carrying dung, clay, 


» This allotment would be much too ſmall were it 
not that the horſes, - &c. employed in tillage, and the 
extra ones, are to be ſet to this work, at all leiſure times, 
which may undoubtedly be reckoned .to equal the extra 
borſes being always at it. Horſes, becauſe called extra, 
are not therefore to ſtand ſill. This ſuppoſition is very 


moderate. 
COm- 
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compoſts, &. And two horſes I allow for 


extra work. | | 
By means of ſuch a diſpoſition of the teams, 
none of the work will ſtand ſtill, that the reſt 
may be better executed, In common farms, 
all common work is at a ſtand, when a 
little extraordinary is to be done. To carry . 
out corn, ſtops the ploughs perhaps at a cri- 
tical ſeaſon : the fallows are frequently ſeen 
over-run with weeds, becauſe it is ſeed time; 
in a word, ſome buſineſs is ever neglected, 
that the reſt may be decently performed. 
But with ſuch a diſpoſition of draught cat- 
tle, as I have ſketched, all kinds of work 
will go on briſkly and regularly; the in- 
terruptions of hay and harveſt will be no- 
thing, for there are two extra horſes, another 
allowed for rolling, and two for horſe hoeing, 
with ſome ſpare time from the harrowing 
team, will anſwer all carting of that ſort, 
and much other. | - T2860 1) : 
I am the more particular in this part of 
my ſcheme, as the inconveniencies of the 
common oppoſite conduct are ſurprizingly 
great and obvious. One can ſcarcely walk 
over a farm, without remarking the neglect 
of ſome work or other of importance, ariſing 
from the want of a proper number of draught . 
cattle: by the end of harveſt, the fallows 


weeds, or at leaſt very deficient in pulveriza- 
tion: the farmers team has been employ 
. | 


are, many of them, either over-run with -- ' 


— 
In 0 * *> 
. 
ey 
* 
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in getting in his corn; for that buſineſs 

which is ſooneſt to ſupply his purſe, will be 
iure to be done, at the expence of all other 
Vork. In ſeed time, favourable ſeaſons are 
RN either loſt, or but partially and ſlowly uſed, 
10 for want of ploughs and harrows : perhaps 
1.0 the farmer has nearly or juſt ploughs ſufficient, 
but can ill ſpare any horſes for harrowing : * 
| - In ſuch a caſe, the latter work will be wretch- 
WIN -  edly neglected : ſeed will be ſown under ſur- 
Wil . * row that ought to be harrowed in; and many 
| ſields only half harrowed ; the conſequence ö 
| of | which, in numerous inſtances, is very Þ 
| - © _- fatal. In the article of manuring, this is yet 
| more obſervable ; for, inſtead of carting the 


> 2 


_— 
— _— —ͤ—õ— —— - _ —— — — 


| =... farm- yard dung on to a compoſt hill, to mix 
| | if with marle, earth, or clay; or carting the lat- 
I ter into the yard, and. foddering upon it; the 
N dung is often carried directly on to the land, "4 
WAN although the ſoil be the leaſt proper for ſuch * 


N treatment; and this only to fave carting, 
1 while the horſes or oxen are ores in 
| | tilla ' 9 
And however numerous the e may be 
3 that the farmer has found neceſſary to make, 
and conſequently how great ſo ever the quan- 
ö titity of ditch earth that lies ready for carting | 
99 to the land, yet none or little of it is 
_ TE 8 for want of draught cattle. 9 
Not are common farmers more conſiderate 
3 with. regard to taking advantage of the neigh- 
3 bourhood of ONE great-city or- town in the 
. . TT * pur» 
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purchaſe of manures; when corn or hay is 
carried out, they may perhaps load back with 
dung, or aſhes, &c. but as to keeping a team 
merely for road buſineſs, ſcarcely one of them 
had ever ſuch an idea. - 

It would be endleſs to multiply ſack in- 
ſtances, as far as could with eaſe be done 3. 
but theſe are ſufficient to ſhew the neceſſity 
of providing teams for all ſorts of work. 

We muſt, in the next place, proceed to ſet 
all theſe cattle to work, and ſee what quan- 
tity they will be able to perform. 

The fix ploughs, at the rate of each doing * 
an acre a day for 300 days, will amount to 
1800 acres plowed once . 

But leſt objections ſhould be made ogainſt | 
the allowance of only 13 days idleneſs, be- 
ſides Sundays, I ſhall ſuppoſe the ploughs to 
move 270 days in the year; the plowing. . 
teams to be employed (in caſe of froſt, or 


exceſſive wet weather, &c.) thirty days on 


other work; and to be abſolutely idle thir- 
teen days. I had fix horſes at work through 

the years 1766 and 1767, boths-cemarkably | 
wet, and they did not ſtand ſtilloten days in 
the two years. Whatever be the weather, a 

farmer ſhould always have work of ſome kind 
or other ready for his plowing teams, when 


thrown out of their own : thirteen days f 
abſolute idleneſs are therefore a large- allow- 
ance. Their working 270 days amounts to 


ee beres. Let us next examine what ſized 
2 4 | 
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and proportioned farm this plowing forms 
when divided. | 
160 acres plowed fix tines 960 
160 ditto three times - 480 
160 ditto once = - 160 
This diviſion gives us two kinds of farms, 
as follow : 
160 acres plowed fix times for turneps, &c. 
160 ditto three times ſor ſpring corn. 
160 ditto once for wheat. 
480 acres in tillage, and 
160 of clover, one year old. 
160 ditto, two years old. 


— 


doo Of arable land. 

Or there may be one clover crop, in which 
caſe the arable land will amount to 640 acres. 

The farm to be managed by a team, that 


plows about 1600 acres annually, might be 
ſketched in a great variety of other ways; 
and it will aid the general deſign of theſe eſ- 


ſays to ſtate a few of them. 
100 acres fix times for turneps = 600 
100 ditto three for ſpring corn = 300 
100 ditto once for wheat - 100 
100 clover, one year. 
100 ditto, two years. 


5o ditto three times for potatoes 150 


550 | 1150 
350 
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5 50 - - — 1150 


bo jo acres ſix times for cabbages 300 
80 50 ditto wheat twice = = 100 
60 8 50 ditto ſpring corn once - 50 
1s, 4 — 
= 700 1600 
Z . 100 of lucerne, ſainfoin, and burnet. 
Zoo total 
i 111 
* 100 acres of wheat once 100 
> 100 of barley thrice - — 300 
* 100 of oats twice — — 200 
* 100 of turneps five times - = 500 
h I 100 of cabbages five times = - 500 
N I00 clover, one year | 
at Joo ditto, two years | 
; & 720 | 1600 
5 * 4 — — * as 


But for the ſake of the variety which there 
o © oughtto be in a farm of this kind, that is 
2 ſketched for the ſake of the concluſions to be 


n 2 drawn from it, I ſhall adopt the following, 
which is rather an improvement upon the 
2 ſecond. 

„ 7 100 acres wheat once plowed - 100 

. = 50 ditto twice - - - 100 

TE Moog | — 

>| 150 200 
4 C 3 199 
13 a 
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. 
100 acres of ſpring corn thrice 
Fo ditto peaſe twice 
Ido ditto of turneps five times 


Zo ditto of cabbages five times 
il po ditto of potatoes three times 
0 Zo ditto of carrots twice = 
#1608 | a | 
Mil | 
il 
o ditto lucerne. « 
50 ditto ſainfoin. 6 
20 ditto burnet. 4 
Io clover, one year * 
100 ditto, two years. 4 
. [ 
1 


350 total. 


I muſt upon this arrangement remark, that 
the common crops are infinitely beyond the 
uncommon ones; ſo that were the ſcheme 4 


in execution, the cultivator would not have 
reaſon to dread the trial of vegetables, not 
every where uſed, 1 


But to ſtate ſchemes of conducting farms in 


1% this enlightened age, with no eye to modern 
60 improvements, would be the height of rid ii: 
V © | cule. Sainfoin, cabbages, potatoes, carrots, % 
0 | are not common crops in every part of Eng- 
my ' . Jand, like wheat and barley ; but every one 
Will; of them are common in one part or other of 
dee kingdom: if nothing was to be ſuppoſed * 
118 | EE Phe ER on 
% 
11 : 3 4 

GD | 

Hs 7 
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on paper, but what common farmers every 

# where cultivated, turneps and clover would 
be rejected. I do not imagine above half, or 
at moſt, two thirds of the nation - cultivate - 
clover, and yet to interdi&t it, would be 
uſing much the ſame language, as to tell a 
man that he might farm how he pleaſed, 
but ſhould not uſe a plough. It is a ſur- 
prizing number of years that are neceſſary, 
firmly to introduce the culture of a new plant. 
What an amazing inſtance is that of clover ! 
If gentlemen of the preſent age had not aſ- 
ſumed a ſpirit in agriculture - vaſtly ſuperior 
to former times, I much queſtion whether 
that excellent vegetable would make its 
way fairly through the ifland in a thouſand 
years. = 
Cabbages and lucerne are at preſent much 
more confined than fainfoin ; they have not 
been introduced ſo long by, perhaps, two 
centuries: but no vegetable can have greater 
merit than both. Many of the nobility and 
gentry, in the north of England, have cul- 
tivated cabbages with amazing ſucceſs theſe 
dozen years. A vegetable which ſupplies the 
place of turneps, and even exceeds that root 
upon heavy clay foils, where turneps cannot 
be cultivated, muſt make its way, and in 
this age, faſt too. * 

The benefit of lucerne has been tried alſo, 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, upon various ſoils, 
in moſt parts of the kingdom: this plant 
C 4 will. 


"4 
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will likewiſe become common in time. Bur- 
net I introduce for a peculiar uſe; viz. the 
feeding ſheep late in the ſpring. 

To ſketch improvements in huſbandry, 
when theſe vegetables are ſo well known, and 
to take little or no notice of them, would be 
voluntarily ſhutting one's eyes to day-light, 


and then complaining of darkneſs. 


It is the buſineſs of the nobilityand gentry 
who practiſe agriculture, and of authors who 
practiſe and write on it, to help forward the 
age ; to try experiments on newly introduced 
vegetables, and if they are found good, to 
ſpread the knowledge of them as much as 

Mble ; to endeavour to quicken the motions 
of the vaſt but unwieldy body of common 


farmers. But to omit this either in practice 


or in writing, is to reduce themſelves to the 
level of thoſe whom they ought to inſtruct ; 
and to ſubmit to that ignorance and back- 
wardneſs, which cloud a country in an en- 
lightened age, with the darkneſs of many 
preceeding centuries. Common farmers love 
to grope in the dark : it is the buſineſs of 
ſuperior minds, in every branch of philoſophy, 


-to ſtart beyond the age, and ſhine forth to 


diſſipate the night that involves them. 

But to return. 

The arrangement of crops, in the preceding 
ſketch, is ſo diſpoſed, that the farm muſt al- 
ways be clean and in good heart ; and this 


independently of manuring. 


of 


* 
1 
oe: 
- 
«5 
1 
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Of 750 acres in tillage, only 300 are corn; 


the reſt are ameliorating crops, that clean and 
*Fenrich the ſoil, ſuch as clover, turneps, cab- 
bages, &c. This is a moſt important point; 


which ſhould never be overlooked, or in any 


XX wiſe neglected ; a truly good farmer ought 
never to ſow corn upon an uncertainty : his 
land ſhould be ſo thoroughly clean, and in 
ſuch great heart, as to yield an undoubted 
X certainty of a crop. In anſwer to ſuch an aſ- 
ſertion, I am ſenſible many will at once talk 
of ſeaſons, but from much obſervation,. and 
ſome experience, I have great reaſon to be- 
*© lieve that bad ſeaſons fall infinitely the heavieſt 
upon bad farmers : nor ſhould it be forgotten 
that unfavourable times are generally ſuch to 
corn; not to graſſes, roots, &c. Wheat is 
certainly ſubje&t to ſome diſtempers that 
comes from ſeaſon; but ſow barley or oats, 
turneps or clover ; plant cabbages, potatoes, 
Kc. and obſerve fields of lucerne or ſainfoin: 
let any or all of theſe be in the ſoils that agree 
with them, and perfectly well managed, and 
then take an account of ſeaſons; I am con- 
fident there will never be a bad crop. Too 
much attention ſhould not be given to com- 


plaints of the ſeaſons, reſpecting any lands, 


" þ until it is thoroughly 4nown whether the 
whole proceſs of the management was ſuch 
as the vegetable required. Bad huſbandry is 


too often laid to the account of ſeaſons. | 
” -— _— 
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1099 The grand article of all huſbandry, is the 7 
lh keeping great ſtocks of cattle ; for without 
| 10 much cattle, there cannot be much corn. 
[WEN Even thoſe farmers who would make corn 
bl their principal produce, ſhould, in one ſenſe, 
| 1 let it be only a ſecondary aim; fince a great 
Il plenty of cattle ſhould be conſidered as the 
means to attain that end,---In the farm I have 
0 , ſketched, it is evident enough, only from a 
(Hl partial view (the natural graſs not being in 
WAH the account) that the number of cattle muſt 

be very conſiderable. | 
Here I know there may be an objection 7 

made by thoſe gentlemen that are fond of ara- 
ble crops only, under the idea of difficulty in 
becoming a judge in cattle. I can only, in reply 
| to this, hint that no huſbandry can prove pro- 
fitable, unleſs the farmer has a competent 
11 knowledge of it. If you have not a know- 
ledge of cattle, gain it.-- Why not apply to 
10 this as well as any arable knowledge ? You | 
10 are not to expect the knowledge of a faleſ- 7 
| man; nor is it neceſſary ; thouſands of far- 
mers make eſtates by cattle whoſe knowledge 
[f l is not to be compared to that of their ſaleſmen, * 
I Buying ſtock at a fair is by no means a dif- 
WAR ficult matter, and in ſelling when fat, there 
100 are ſaleſmen to truſt to, who are truſted by 
10 nine- tenths of the kingdom : or there is an- 
other way, which I ſhall explain at large in 
a following eſſay. 4 
1 
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It is idle to ſtart difficulties unleſs they are 

uch as are not to be found in a different huſ- 
pandry. I will undertake to point out more 
opportunities of a gentleman being impoſed 
upon in the care and attention of wheat, than 
ever yet aroſe in the buying and ſelling cattle. 
If the gentleman replies, that his bailiff ſees 


ve to his intereſt in matters of corn; I immedi- 
za WM ately aſſert, that he puts that confidence 
in in another for his corn, which I cannot ex- 
iſt ceed in my cattle. Let him have a corn 


bailiff, I will have a cattle one: view the 

n object in which light you will, it is the ſame 
thing. Only wheat from the ſowing to the 

= ſelling goes through the hands of a ſet of pil- 
= ferers, whoſe principal buſineſs is to ſteal it, 
as every farmer in the three kingdoms knows, 
but they cannot ſteal a rump or a loin of my 
cx. 
It is further apparent, from the general 
extent of the buſineſs here ſuppoſed, that a 
bailiff may be profitably employed; and that 
X a great number of hands may be kept con- 
ſtantly at work upon diſtinct buſineſs, which 
is a matter of much importance. In a ſmall 
farm, one work (as in the caſe of draught 
= cattle) ſtops, that another may be done. 
Turneps want hoeing, but at the ſame time 
the harveſt is going forwards, and all hands 
= wanted for that; in which caſe the former 
will certainly be neglected. Perhaps a large 
* held requires to be clayed, chalked, or marled; 
5 during 
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during hay time and harveſt, ſuch work 


will be ſure to ſtand ſtill, whatever loſs ma 


be ſuſtained. In a word ſome work or other, 1 ö 
in a ſmall buſineſs, is neglected, that other 
kinds may be done. The farm which I have 


ſketched is large enough to prevent any neg- 


lect of that ſort.— Let us, in the next place, 1 


roceed to draw forth the general economy 


of this farm, from the particulars already 


iven. | 

6 The ſtock of draught cattle amounts to 
ſixteen horſes and fourteen oxen: upon which 
J ſhould in general add one remark, FT have 
divided them into teams, for diſtin& buſineſs, 
which is neceſſary ; but at the ſame time mu- 
tual exchanges muſt ſometimes be ſuppoſed ; 
three horſes are marked for harrowing, one 
for rolling, and two for extra work ; it does 
not therefore follow, that theſe are never to 
be employed upon other buſineſs. Perhaps 
1oo acres of clover are to be ſown in a critical 
ſeaſon : in ſuch a caſe, all theſe horſes, and 
all the plowing ones, may be ſet to harrow- 
ing; but the others will return the work in 
plowing at a like neceſſity : the meaning of 
diſtinct teams is, that in general all this buſi- 
neſs is to be diſtinctly performed, but parti- 
cular exceptions are not objections to the 
general arrangement. 

The thirty head of draught cattle may 
be allowed (as they work in general much 


harder in a large than in a ſmall farm) 24. 
acres 


"= 

4 a 

* * 
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 MRacres of clover, and 24 of graſs, for their 

ſummer food. And perhaps 30 acres (60 tons) 
Jof ſainfoin hay, and five of graſs will be re- 

quiſite for the winter.---The quantity of 
food ſpecified above, that remains, is there- 
fore as follows: | 

1 100 acres of turneps. 

7 50 ditto of cabbages. 

50 ditto potatoes 

50 ditto peaſe. 

50 ditto of carrots. 

—4 o ditto of lucerne. 

5 50 ditto of ſainfoin. 


1 30 ditto for oxen. 

— 20 ditto remains. 

4 20 ditto of burnet. 

bo. 176 ditto of clover. 

I he query therefore is, what cattle ſhould 
be provided for this food. 

4 I have ſeveral reaſons for preferring a va- 
7 riety of cattle, here, to all of one ſort : a per- 
3 ſon who has ſuch an extent of buſineſs would 
*X chuſe to take more chances than one or two 


for ſncceſs ; beſides the pleaſure of gaining 
experience in many branches of huſbandry at 
once. And as the quantity and variety of the 
food here ſtated are conſiderable, they will 
very well admit of ſeveral ſorts of cattle. 

3 40 acres of turneps, and 20 of burnet, are 
X ſufficient, I reckon, to winter 500 ſheep, 


FI . o 
230 acres of carrots, and 20 of ſainfoin hay, 
7% will 
— 
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will winter fatten (in warm ſheds) 100 ſteers, 2 3 
of 50 ſtone each, exceedingly well. 4 $ 
30 acres of cabbages, and 20 of natural 4 4 
graſs hay, will winter 150 cows®. 1 
20 acres of cabbages, and 10 of clover hay, 4 , 
will winter fatten 80 ſteers or heifers, of 50 
ſtone ; and that plentifully. x 
80 acres of clover hay (which I calculate 
at 240 tons) and 60 of turneps, will ſerve 
extremely well to winter ee 240 oxen of 


4 


60 or 70 ſtone. | % 

50 acres of peaſe, 50 of potatoes, and 10 
of carrots, will, at a moderate computation, 3 
fatten 400 large hogs. : 

10 acres of carrots will, with the aſſiſtance 4 ; 
of a dairy of 50 cows, and the offal corn of the 
farm yard, winter keep 20 ſows, and wean 
all their pigs throughout the yeary/: which 1 
calculate in number at 200. 1 

It is to be obſerved, that I take no notice 
of the ſtraw ; although that of the ſpring corn 
will, in the very littering the yard, afford no 
trifle of food to the lean cattle. But ſuch a 
farm as this, with ſuch a vaſt ſtock of cattle, 
requires upon the whole, more litter than is 
poſſible to be raiſed upon it with good huſ- 8 
bandry : I know, indeed, of no method of 
| improving land more eftectual than keeping 
great ſtocks of cattle, and foddering them 
with purchaſed ſtraw or ſtubble :. I treat B 4 

this 


—— —— —e—. — — — 


*The reader will remember that we ſuppoſe the land o 
of the farm to be good, 1 
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this eſſay particularly of proportions, and I 
XZ muſt be allowed to add, that I have adhered 
to them as exactly as poſſible : for the ſtraw 
2 and ſtubble of all the corn of this farm are 
„ſufficient for littering the cattle I have ſtated ; 
o but at the ſame time, they would make a 
greater quantity into dung, and conſequently 
e BF ought to have it bought for the purpoſe, 
e 8 We muſt in the next place examine the 
aA 2 a 
ftSſummer food requiſite for all this cattle. 
The draught cattle require 29 acres of 
) © graſs. | 
„2240 oxen are winter kept, that are to be 


ſummer fatted ; for theſe we muſt allow, as 
they are large beaſts, 480 acres. This is a 
large allowance, but a farmer had better pro- 
vide too much food than too little. 


The 500 ſheep, before mentioned, muſt 
have aſſigned them about 66 acres of clover, 
for their ſummer food: this will be a good 
allowance, conſidering the richneſs of the 
g manuring, which all the crops of this farm 
1 have. But to remove any objections, how- 


ever trifling, it ſhould be remembered, that 


the ſheep may follow, every now and then, 
the 240 oxen ; a conſideration which would 


have juſtified the aſſigning a greater number. 
The 150 cows I ſuppoſed to be ſummer 
kept on the 50 acres of lucerne. This may 
appear a large allowance to thoſe who are 
2X unacquainted with that vegetable; but I 
# know from experience, that lucerne, not 
3 com- 


* 
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comparatively excellent, will more than feed © 
at the rate of three cows per acre. 
Twenty acres of clover remain to be accounts 6 


ed for; theſe I aſſign to the ſummer feed- 
ing of the young hogs that have been wean- 
ed, and kept a proper time on the dairy and i 


the carrots : as they will be very numerous, 
and require a proviſion of this ſort, no food 
can agree better with them than clover ; and 2 
in all farms, where many are kept, it is high- | 9 
ly requiſite that a field of good clover be al- 

ways preſerved for them; or if not kept ab- 

ſolutely for them alone, at leaſt the quantity 
allowed in the * diſtribution of the clo- 
ver crop. 4 
The recapitulation of the ſtock and land is 9 | 
therefore as follows : 

500 ſheep ſummer fed on 66 acres of clo- | 

ver; kept in winter on 40 acres | 

of turneps, and 20 of burnet. 

240 oxen fattened in ſummer on 480 acres of | 

groſs land; and kept in winter 

on 80 acres of clover hay, and 


* 
» 4 
F 


60 of turneps. 43 a 


150 cows ſummer fed on 50 acres of lucerne, 4 


and kept in winter on 30 acres of 


4 


cabbages, and 20 of natural graſs 1 


hay. 
100 ſteers winter fattened on 3o acres of | 
carrots, and 20 of ſainfoin hay. 
80 ſteers winter fattened on 20 acres of 23 
cabbages, and 10 of clover hay. 


92 
i 
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400 ſwine fattened on 50 acres of peaſe, 50 
| of potatoes, and to of carrots. 
20 ſows, and their pigs, kept the year 
round (with the aſſiſtance of the 
dairy and farm yard corn) on 10 
acres of carrots, and 20 of clo- 
ver. 
30 draught cattle kept on 24 acres of clo- 
ver, 29 of natural graſs, and 30 
of ſainfoin, beſides oats, &c. 
The land, therefore, applied to the feeding 


y 1 and fattening of cattle is, 
- oy 529 acres of natural graſs. 
Wo 200 ditto of clover. 
8 50 ditto of lucerne. 
4 50 ditto of ſainfoin. 
- 9 20 ditto of burnet. 
S 50 ditto of cabbages. 
= 100 ditto of turneps, 
f 50 ditto of carrots. 
1 5o, ditto of potatoes. 
% 50 ditto of peaſe. 
„1149 
1 250 ditto of wheat, barley, and oats. 
J 'F — 
20 1399 total. 
*X The vaſt diſproportion between theſe two 
f FX numbers ſhews how rich and clean the land 
4 muſt neceſſarily be kept. We may venture 
io lay it down as a maxim, that if great ſtocks 
4 D of 
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of cattle are kept, much money will be made. 
Here are only 250 acres of wheat, barley, and 
oats; but I may venture to aſſert theſe 250 
to be better than many crops of 1000 acres, i 
where the proportion between the exhauſt- 
ing and ameliorating ones is not well at- 
tended to. | 7 
The cattle kept in winter are thoſe to 
which a farmer ſhould look for raiſing ma- 
nure; theſe are, 
240 oxen. 
150 COWS. 
100 ſteers. 
80 ditto. 
30 draught cattle. 
600 f 
Theſe 600 head of cattle ought to 
raiſe, in the courſe of the winter, twelve 
loads per head of dung, ſuch as is car- 
ried at firſt out of the yard, before it is 
rotten, or mixed with earth, &c. that 


_ a 5 - — 7200 ff 
400 ſwine fattened, at two load each 800 
20 ſows, at hve loads — 100 
8100 
07 WAY farmer keeps ſuch a ftock of 
cattle, ought to raiſe this quantity of dung 1 
annually; but he will not be able to do it, 
unleſfſss 
1 1 
f 
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unleſs he purchaſes ſtraw, or ſtubble, regu- 
larly, by contract with his neighbours, that 
he may have a certain number of loads brought 
in every week throughout the winter. It is 
impoſſible, conſiſtently with good huſbandry, 
to allow, in ſuch a ſketch as this, corn land 
proportioned to the want of ſtraw ; becauſe, 
as that is encreaſed, ſo muſt the number of 
cattle, and, conſequently, the diſproportion 
will be the ſame, '0 
I allowed one team for carting the year 
round, and extras of other cattle, to the a- 
mount of another : a team, and two ſmall 
three wheeled carts, will carry at an average 
thirty loads a day, or rather half loads, 
as thoſe carts do not hold above half a 
load ; this is when the drive is not long ; 
in other caſes, larger carts are to be uſed, and 
the teams thrown together. In the whole, 
it is ſixty ſmall loads a day, or thirty common 
ones ; that is gooo per annum, reckoning 
them to work zoo days in the year; which 
total leaves them time, after carrying away 
all the farm-yard dung, to carry goo loads 
more of marle, chalk, clay, ditch earth, &c. 
annually, | 
One circumſtance, however, ſhould here 
be noticed: in general it is highly adviſeable 
to cart a large quantity of marle, chalk, clay, 
or earth, into the farm yard, to fodder the 
cattle upon; after winter, to mix that and 
the dung well together, and cart the compoſt 
on to the land; the reaſon I have varkd from 
D 2 that 
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that maxim in the inſtance before me, is 
the nature of the vegetables cultivated on this 
farm, that moſt require dunging ; viz. cab- 
bages and potatoes firſt; and ſecondly, tur- 
neps and carrots ; and laſtly, clover. I have 


already ſtated an annual manuring of gooo 


loads ; to this we muſt add 300 waggon loads 
of town manure ; if the farm is within five 


or fix miles, many more, as in ſummer the 


waggon may go twice a day or above goo 
cart ones: the total may be called 10000 loads 
annually. This quantity I ſhould divide as 
follows. 

100 acres of cabbages, and potatoes, 


| at 50 loads an acre - $000 
120 ditto turneps and carrots, at 30 
A loads an acre — 3600 
100 acres of clover, (the half) at 14 | 
loads an acre - — 1400 
Total 10000 


Now this manuring is, upon the whole, 
ſo fully ſufficient to keep all the farm in 
excellent heart, that I thought the doubling 
the quantity with clay, &c. needleſs : in 
farms where a much greater proportion of 
corn is ſown, that, conduct is ab/olutely ne- 
ceſlary, becauſe raw dung ſhould not be 
laid on corn land; but theſe vegetables, 
eſpecially cabbages and potatoes, delight in 
it, However, the addition of another team 

for 
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for carting, which is but a trifle in ſuch a 
farm as this, will at once remove the ob- 
jection, if it is thought a good one, by en- 
abling the farmer to carry ooo loads of earth, 
&c. annually to the farm yard. 

Having thus ſtated the land, cattle, and 
manuring, we muſt, in the next place, en- 
quire into the labour that will be neceſſary.: 
an article that requires the proper propor- 
tioning, if poſſible, more than the teams. Tt 
is of the higheſt conſequence, that there are 
men for every work, at all ſeaſons of the 


| year; to have the teams idle for want of men, 


is the way to ruin any farmer. 

Six ploughs, two horſe, and four ox ones, 
require regularly ſix men, and four boys to 
drive the oxen, Theſe ſhould all be ſervants 
in the houſe. | 

One harrowing team requires one man; a 
ſervant alſo.---It is common for farmers to 
ſet boys to harrowing ; but if their harrows 
are ſuch as they ought to be, the work will 
be more than they are able to perform, be- 
ſides the danger of wounding the horſes with 
the teeth ; of which the perſon ſhould be 
more careful than a boy is ſuppoſed to be. 
One boy will be wanted always in readineſs 


for rolling; who muſt be a ſervant likewiſe. 


Two (men ſervants) for the horſe hoeing 
teams; ſometimes they will work with ſingle 
borſes; ſometimes with two ; as they will 


D 3 have 
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have their ſhare of the extra ones, and the 
rolling horſe. 

One man and a ſtout lad ſhould be allotted 
to the waggon team, for bringing manure, 
&c. theſe ſhould alſo be ſervants, and two 
men to the miſcellaneous ox team. 

One man muſt always be ready to drive 
the ox carting team ; and when it is doubled, 
another, or a ſtout lad, will be wanting. 
The ſmall three-wheeled tumbrils are fo ex- 
tremely handy, that a man and a lad will 
manage two ſets very well. Theſe alſo muſt 
be ſervants. 

One man (a ſervant) muſt be aſſigned to the 
extra horſes to work with them, at whatever 
they are ſet about. 

The 500 ſheep will require one man, who 
ſhould be called the fhepherd: but as the 
ſheep are all kept in incloſures, he will have 
much leiſure for other work; he may par- 
ticularly affiſt with the cows. 

The 240 oxen, kept the year round, muſt 
have one ſervant allotted to attend them ; in 
winter he will want affiſtance, and there will 
be enough to ſpare without a direct increaſe. 

The 180 ſteers, that are winter fattened, 
muſt be attended by five men, and as many 
boys. Theſe may be labourers or ſervants, 
but the latter are preferable for all buſineſs 
that concerns cattle.---It ſhould be remarked, 
that I ſuppoſe their conveniences complete; 
otherwiſe, three times as many hands muſt 


/ be 


1 
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be kept. Nor ſhould it be taken for granted, 


that becauſe a given number of men and boys 
can manage a certain number of any ſort of 
cattle, that therefore boys alone can do for a 
much fewer, however proportioned the quan- 
tity may be ; boys are never to be truſted at 
any work whatever, but in company with 
men, who will make them work. 

400 fattening ſwine, and 20 ſows, with the 
| Pigs and young hogs, may be eaſily managed, 
through the winter, by three men and two 
boys : but this depends totally upon the hog- 
houſes, ſties, &c. being excellently well con- 
trived for convenience. I have ſeen ſuch as 
would require twenty men to manage *this 
number of ſwine. In ſummer, one man 
would be ſufficient. | 

The 150 cows are divided, 50 for the dairy 
and 100 for ſuckling. Theſe will require 
three men and three boys. And the dairy, 
one head dairy woman that can be truſted, and 
two others, with aſſiſtance of the boys, &c. 
at milking. 

Thus Be the ſervants, labourers, and boys; 
they are, . | 9 

S. L. B. 

6 


For the ploughs. 
Harrowing team, 
Rolling. 

Horſe hoeing. 
Road team. 
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10 0 6 Brought over. 
2 0 Oo Ox team for ſundry carting. 
I o © dittocarting dung, &c. 
1 o o The extra team; 
o 1 o The ſhepherd. 
x - ©... 0: den. 
o 5 5 The 180 ſteers. 
I 2 2 The ſwine. 
o 3 3 The cos. 
16 11 16 


In ſome ſituations, it would be adviſeable 


to have more of them labourers; but in other, 


it is the moſt beneficial practice, to employ 


nothing but ſervants: variations of this kind 


muſt exiſt in every county of the kingdom. 

A certain portion of hands are aſſigned to 
each buſineſs; but at times ſome will want 
more; while the cows are milking aud ſuck- 
ling, the cowherd muſt take ſome of the till- 


age boys, for as the care of the draught cattle 
is not left to them, they ſhould be employed 


in the morning, while the horſes and oxen 
have their breakfaſt and are harneſſed, about 
other cattle; and again, during all the after- 
noons, the ſame. 

In the teams, four horſes are to be allotted 
to a man, (without any aſſiſtance) for feed- 
ing, cleaning, &c. The fixteen horſes muſt 


therefore be allowed four men, and the four- 


teen oxen will be very eaſily managed by one 
man 
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an and a ſtout lad. But the man who drives 
he road team muſt be allowed his boy, in 
eonſideration of his waggon being unloaded 
every day. All the teams therefore require 
fe men and two boys. But in the above 
table there are fourteen men and ſix boys em- 
ployed by them; deducting therefore the ne- 
Neeſſary number, there remains nine men and 
four boys; and theſe are at hand, and at lei- 


* 
"= 
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ſure for any kind of work, both of mornings 
| mt afternoons, either in aſſiſting the men 
*Zwho have the care of the other cattle, or in 
any other work that is wanting. 
It remains to proportion the reſt of the la- 
bourers that muſt be employed upon the 
crops abovementioned. All the plowing, 
& harrowing, horſe-hoeing, carting of every 
kind, (the drivers) and all the cattle are pro- 
@ vided for; the beſt way of examining the 
Zreſt, will be to calculate the total ſum it will 
amount to, and then divide the ſum into la- 
bourers annual earnings; and this I ſhall cal- 
culate in as few words as poſſible. 


4 


Sowing 150 acres” of wheat, 150 

of ſpring corn, 100 of turneps, 

and 100 of clover, at 3d. - 6 ß 0 
X Water furrowing zoo acres, at 6d. 7 10 0 
Reaping 150 acres of wheat, at"5s. 37 10 © 
X Mowing 150 acres of ſpring corn, 
| at Is, 64d. R „ 


—5ů—ů l. 


1 | Carried over 62 10 © 
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" a 


Brought over 62 10 


Thraſhing 300 acres of corn, five 
quarters per acre, 1 500 quar- 
ters, at Is. 6d. on an average 

Hand-hoeing 100 acres of tur- 
neps twice, at 7s, - - 

Drawing and throwing into carts 
60 acres, at 3s. - - 

Planting 50 acres of cabbages, at 

F. — — — — 

Hand-hoeing ditto twice, at 6s. - 

Cutting ditto, and throwing them 
into carts, at 2s. 64. — 


Pibbling fifty acres of potatoes 


at 5s. (each man to be allow- 
ed a boy, who are to lice 
them) — a 


Hand-hoeing ditto three times, 


at 12s, — — 
N. B. They are plowed up; the 
potatoes picked up by boys. 
Sowing fifty acres of carrots - 
Hand-hoeing them at 24. — 
N. B. In a farm that is not kept 
ſo clean from weeds as this, it 
will coſt 4/. but that circum- 
ſtance ſhould not be forgotten, 
Digging them up, and throwing 
them into carts, at 59s. - 


112 10 
35 0 
by 
12 10 
1 O 
FN 
12 10 
30 0 
= a 
0 
0 


O 


Carried over 418 5 


and hoeing fifty acres of lucerne 
three times, at 10s. - 
owing ditto five times, raking 


Waggons, at 125. - — 
owing, making, and cocking 
fifty acres of ſainfoin, at 4s. - 
Ditto ninety ditto of clover hay 
= twice, at 4s. — — 
Ditto, twenty- five ditto of —_— 
* graſs, at 55. 

. B. The moſt eligible me- 
thod in ſo large a farm of hav- 
ing a good ſtock of hay before- 
hand, is to go through the firſt 
, year with a moderate ſtock of 
=z cattle, by which means ſeveral 
large ſtacks will remain al- 
== ways in hand. 

* F illing and ſpreading 8100 loads. 
F 
3 


of dung, forty buſhels each, at 
226. 64. per ſcore = 
. B. The price of ſmall 50 
1 1 proportioned. 

*ZFilling and ſpreading goo loads 
| of ditch earth, &c. 30 buſhels 


each at 214d. — 2 
PDitching and hedging 500 perch, 
E 


together, and loading into 
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f of og? 4 


Brought over 418 5 © 


25 0.0 


39 © © 


10 0 0 
36 0 0 
6 5 0 


9 12 0 


9 7 6 


2 


Total 61ob 9 6 
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Suppoſe they earn (as it is moſtly | piece 
work) 1s. 3d. a day the year round, that is 
191. 116. 3d. per annum; but we will call it) 4 
20/. the aboye total is, at that rate, equal to 9 
thirty labourers; which, all things conſi- 
dered, is the number I am inclined to aſſign, 
in addition to thoſe before minuted. 7 

I allow nothing for extraordinaries, nor / 
take any notice of ſmall articles not inſerted, 1 1 
becauſe, in the firſt account of labour, ſeven * 

1 


men, beſides boys, are minuted for winter 
employment alone; conſequently, all their 
time in ſummer is to be diſpoſed of, and this 
addition will be fully ſufficient to anſwer all 75 
unſpecified articles, and to allow for extras. 
I ſhould alſo remark, that upon caſting i 
the above labour up diſtinctiy; in ſummer and 
winter work, I find the latter amounts to 
2714. 9s. Gd. which (conſidering the rate of 3 . 
earnings at that time of the year) is more 
than half; conſequently the farmer 1s — 0 
of men at all times of the year, a point of y | 
very great importance. Whoever finds Win- 
ter work regularly, is ſure of his men in ſum- 
mer; for it is highly the intereſt of the la- C 
bourer to work in ſummer, if demanded, 
where, in conſequence of ſuch work, he is 
ſure. of winter employment. Thoſe who are 
known to hire men in ſummer, and pay them 
off upon winter coming, mult always expect 
to pay many degrees dearer, upon the long 
run, than others who find regular employment 4 
the year through. 1 
The 8 
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ee The general tate of land. cartle, and la- 
K eur, will appear in the following ſketch. 


. 4 > 50 acres of wheat, barley and oats. - - 
50 of peaſqqGGꝙ. 0 25u 
250 of turneps, cabbages, carrots, and 


Lerch 
320 of clover, lucerne, ſainfoin, and 
N burnet. 5 


29 of graſs land. 
"399 Total acres. 


00 ſheep 
20 beaſts, fattened. 


so cows. 

; 200 hogs, fattened. 

20 ſows. : 

Zo draught cattle. N 


u bailiff. 
106 men ſervants. 
0 41 labourers. 
16 boys. | 
"* dairy maids. TS 6 
Lipou this general ſcheme, I ſhould ob- 
Nerve that every part of ſuch a farm is of con- 
equence Ware to merit a diſtinct attention. 
In the tillage and manuring, ſix ploughs may 
be at work, ſeveral pairs of harrows, a roller, 
qa waggon upon the road bringing manures, 
a team carting manure at home; another em- 
ployed in any ſundry kind of waggon or cart 
, 4 work 
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work, that is wanted. Two ploughs, horte. 1 7 
hoeingerops in rows. And while all theſe are 
at work, above fifty other hands employed be. 
fides on various buſineſs : thus all may work 
in their diſtinct a ——— and yet every bu 
ſineſs go on briſkly and well. 4 
On the contrary, in caſe of very critical 
ſeaſons, fifteen ploughs may at once be ſet to 
work, and plough for inſtance the 150 acres 3 | 
of ſpring corn land in ten days time; and in 
three days more ſow and harrow the whole 
(clover with it) three times over. Thus the 
great pinch of a ſowing is over in a fortnight, | 
which, with common management, and com- 7 
mon farms, laſts ſix or eight weeks. The 
difference of this is prodigious. We ſome- 
times ſee a fortnight of fine dry weather the 
end of February, or the beginning of March; 1 
and afterwards ſo wet, that the ſpring ſowing 
is not over in general till the firſt or ſecond 
week in May.---To catch the dry and early 10 
time, is, in ſuch a caſe, to be eſtimated at 
from one to two quarters per acre ; and of- 2 
tentimes at much more. 4 
On the other hand, thirty draught cattle | 
are at once to be ſet to carry the dung out of | 
the farm, and above 1300 loads carried in | 7 | 
three days. I ; 
The ſame vigorous diſpatch of buſineſs 7 
holds throughout all the work of ſuch a farm. 
And in every article concerning labour it is 
the ſame. All the teams are conſtantly em- 
ployed ; 


in reſpect of cattle, each fort are numerous 
enough to be well attended; the contrary of 
ET which is remarkably the caſe in moſt ſmall 
farms. When there are only a few ſheep, a 
few cows, a few hogs, and an ox or two, the 


£28 
* 
9 1 


farmer cannot dream of ſetting men to attend 


0 Reach: we never ſee one man ſtrictly confined to 
1 take good care of all. One or two boys have 
an hundred things to do, without being re- 
egularly overlooked in one. Labourers or 


| a ſervants by way of broken jobs, and at odd 

| . 
times, have the charge of all the cattle of a 
farm; which are all ſure to ſuffer, if any bu- 
ſineſs of tillage, threſhing corn in a hurry, 
carrying it out in a hurry, &c. intervene. 
The profit which ariſes merely from a differ- 
ent conduct, ought in reaſon to be eſtimated 
very high. | 
The ſheep have in this farm a ſhepherd to 
attend them at all ſeaſons, and at all hours. 
The beaſts that are fattened throughout the 
"XX year, have men for the mere ſervice of at- 
XX tending them. Thoſe which are fattened in 
vinter alone, do not ſuffer from the others 
being taken ſuch good care of, having men, 
Ke. diſtinctly appointed to them. Nor does 
this arrangement in the leaſt injure the cows, 
who are conſidered in the ſame manner, and 
XX have ſeparate men. At the ſame time that 
theſe cattle are thus attended, other ſervants 
have 
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have the ſwine conſtantly in charge. Thoſe 
which are fattening, are regularly fed and 


* 
WW 
3 


littered, nor are the ſows, pigs, and lean | 


hogs, thereſore neglected; hands being on 


their account likewiſe allowed. 


Such a number of objects, and ſo many 


We 
4 


5 | 
4 

"14 
4 


men employed, render it very well worth the 
expence to pay a bailiff ; by which means an 


overſeeing eye is conſtantly examining how 


every thing goes on ; and a farmer can de- 


pend, whether abſent or preſent, on every 
perſon's doing his duty. 

The advantages reſulting from ſuch an ar- 
rangement are prodigious ; equally ſo in ll. 
age, labour and cattle ; and as the reſult of 
all, in the aggregate of PROFIT. 


Having proceeded thus far in ſtating the 1 


proportions of this ideal farm, let me in the 


next place ſhew the profit that will attend it ; 
by ſtating firſt the expences, then the produce, 
and laſtly the balance. 
EXPENCES. 
„ 

Seed for 150 acres of wheat, 

2 buſhels at 6s. - — 90 © 
50 peaſe 3 buſhels at 35. — 22 10 
26 oats 4 buſhels 25. 64d. as.» 
74 barley 4 ditto at 3s. — 44 8 
100 ditto turneps at 22. 5 © 
50 ditto cabbages, 1 at 5s. - 12 10 


Carried over 187 18 © 
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0 acres potatoes, 10 > buſhels 
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Brought ovet 186 10 0 
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* at 2. 12 9 8 
o ditto carrots, Ab. at Is. Cy | 0 o 
oo clover at p87. 2 5 0 6 
Rent of 1400 acres at 205. 2 6 © 
i, rde 35. in the pound 266" 0: 8 
W Rates 24. ditto 7 dy i 140 0 o 
— Hailiff — 4 1 1 0 0 
1 | 7 ſervants and tabourers at 2 mY OUT C24 
eich — He 8 0 
s boys at 1217. 1920 © 
1 R033 maids at 124. « : a0: 
bodo ſheep at 40 27 
80 oxen of 50 ſtone, lean at | 
| 9 cl. 10s. > — 99o © 6 
40 ditto of 70 ditto, lean at 7. 1680 0 0 
' X00 ſwine _— - 200 n 
'= ear and tear at of a head, o 
| . draft cattte 306 0's 
7 Fences at 2s. per acre - 1900 o O 
-Zpuppoſe the original ſtock 6“. 6 
p an acre, it is 8400/. intereſt * 
the ſum at 5 per'© cane * ht; 8 E 
A Purchaſed manure- — 40 0 0 
Incidental expen ces - - 285 6 | of 
9 — loads ſtubble, _ tos. 15 * — 0 
= - * 85 36 8 © 
1 8 PR O- 
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P PRODUCE, 1 

J. 3. d. 
150 acres of wheat at 4 qr. ER 
per acre, at 6s. — 1620 o ol 
74 acres of barley, 7 drs. per SH 

acxe, at 3s. : 621 12 off 
180 oxen at 117. = 1980 0 oi 
240 ditto at 151. 3600 0 on 
500 couple of ſheep at 10. goo 00 
400 ſwine, at 21. 105, - 1000 0 oi 
150 cows at of, = - 900 0 of 


988 Total 10,621ů¹ bz 
Expences;. - =» . = 8236 8 0 4 


Trolls "FR — * 2 0 


5 ns capital — 33 per cent. 

If any one ſhould reckon the crops ſpecies 
too 4 2 let the — circumſtances be 
confidered. _ 1 

Firſt, I ſtate the rent at 207. an acre, 
which alone indicates crops in any part of 
the kingdom, near as great as theſe without 4 | 
extraordinary good hutbandry. 2B 

Secondly. 1 allow a manuring of 10, 00 
loads per annum; which is infinitely beyond 
the proportion of any common huſbandry. 

. Thirdly. Out of 870 arable acres, I crop 
but 2 z0 with white corn, which is a circum- 
ſtance of favour very ypþcommon---and et 1 | 

re 
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ſt being hoeing ones, kept garden like, muſt 
gave a great effect as a preparation. 
As to the roots, &c. I have not calculated 
4 hem at near what is the product in moſt 
arts of the kingdom, where they are culti- 
ated; nor have 1 exceeded in the cattle: be- 
Fond what is the common advantage where 
Do part of a farm has the ſuperiorities which 
—Ettend this. : l a7 

Thus have I ſtated what I mean by the 
Pproportions of a farm: which evidently re- 
*Huire a certain extent of buſineſs to be pro- 
perly attended to: it is very difficult to aſ- 
ert, which fixed farm is, minutely ſpeaking, 
he moſt profitable: but we may, from the 
receding ſketch, venture to pronounce that 
Theſe proportions are requiſite for conſider- 
Able profit in any farm. They may be re- 
Wuced to a leſs ſcale than I have inſtanced, 
and they may be extended to a much larger 
dne, but there is a xe plus ultra on both ſides, 
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peyond, or ſhort of which, the profit will 
got proportionably hold. 11 - 
Reſpecting cattle in the reduction of this 
cale, I think every ſort ought to have one man 
x//olutely appointed to them; as many ſheep 
muſt, therefore, be kept as will pay a ſhep- 


pberd: as many hogs as will make a hogherd 
anſwer: as many cows as will require a cow- 
herd: and the fattening beaſts a reſpeQive 
gattendant: dependance may be had on other 
men's odd time for afiflance in all theſe, but 
br | | "EY | in 
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in none of them ſolely. Nor is there much 

conduct in giving one man ſeveral ſorts of 

cattle to attend; for one perſon, in that man- 
ner, can do very little well, much leſs that 4 
commonly imagined: a quick change, and that 
ſeveral times a day, from one employment to 
another, ſuits farming people leſs than any 
in the world; a plain regular buſineſs of the 
fame kind is the only way of being well 
ſerved. The misfortune of a ſmall farm, i; 
the allowance of nothing regular. Confuſion 
and loſs of time are the only ture" « conco- 


mitants of ſuch. 
in. 


n 7 11 


E 8 8 A * II. 
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27 the bet method of conduting a a aha ; 
-. conſiſts all of arable land, 
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O hive introduced the few remarks | 

have to make on this head, under an- 

other, would have occaſioned a confuſion, 
which ought more to be avoided in works 
that treat of agriculture, than perhaps i in any 
other. : | 
Farms, that conſiſt entirely of arable land, "=, 
are conducted in ſome few parts of the king- 
dom in a very judicious manner; but ſuch 
conduct not being general, nor generally un- 
derſtood, a few words in explanation of it 

may not be uſeleſs. 

Food 
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ch rood for cattle is fo abſolutely neceſſary in 
of ery farm, that none are found without it: 
Wc great point is, which are the beſt ways 
ſecuring it under difficult circumſtances ?: 
There is no article in huſbandry of more 
. nſequence, than the proper diviſion of a 
2 rm into graſs and arable : the common 
he iſchief is having too little of the former: 
ll Ke manner in which moſt farmers, eſpecially 
1: Mtle ones, remedy this evil, is what every 
n ie ſhould exert himſelf to oppoſe. 
-The obvious remedy is to lay down, in a 
maſterly manner, a ſufficient quantity of the 
Fable land to graſs, which is at once re- 
Moving the evil : but when we conſider any 
oints in the buſineſs of common farmers, it 
& neceſſary to ſpan a greater latitude, and 
amine thoſe circumſtances (however con- 
ated in themſelves) which operate the moſt 
werfully among them. 
Many cannot afford to do what they know 
© be right; and others, who can afford it, are 
© fearful of the expences, that they let flip 
he beſt opportunities. Many that want graſs 
and in a great degree, ſhew, in their con- 
Nuct, that they are ſenſible of the evil, but 
ither know not how, or will not remedy it: 
thus we ſee them depending upon «clover 
for feeding their horſes, (the only cattle 
about which they concern themſelves) reſt 
their dependance on every ſeaſon to gain a 
crop, and yet will not give that crop the 
OP E 3 chance 
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chance of a fallow. Others lay a field or 
two down to graſs, but do it in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the conſtant loſs they ſuſtain 0 7 
a burthen upon them as long as they remain 41 4 
in their farms. 8 
In the firſt caſe they take two, three, four, 
or, perhaps, more corn crops, and when 
they find the ſoil will yield no more, they 
throw in the clover ſeed to take its — 4 
if they are ſo lucky as to ſucceed in a certain 
degree (beyond which mediocrity no ſeaſon 
can carry them), they plow it up the firſt 7 


year for harrowing in wheat on one earth; 


a compendious mode of huſbandry which 
well ſuits their pockets ; and thus they every) 
year run the chance of being defeated in theit 
reſource. In the other method of remedying 
the evil, viz. laying down a field to graſs, 
they are ſure firſt to take as many crops of 
corn as the land can poſſibly yield, even till 


the produce is little more than ſtray : after v 
this, many of them leave it to itſelf, never 1 
ſowing any graſs ſeeds, nor troubling them |. 


felveg further about it: others, whoſe in- 


duſtry may be ſomewhat greater, will throw 


in ſome common clover and ray graſs, as they 
are cheap ſeeds, and leave it to gain a turf in 


that manner, 


There is no occaſion to expatiate on ſuch | 
methods, which carry in their face their own ' 
abſurdity. So much was neceſſary to ew, lf 
that what I at preſent treat of 10 an evil, and 
requires 
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 -71uires 4 remedy. The reader muſt judge 
no far the following propoſitions are likely 
% anſwer the purpoſe. One previous remark 


in , however, neceſſary; there may be realons, 
Ind not bad ones, for avoiding the obvious 
9 T ethod of laying a part of the farm down 
o natural graſs in a ſufficient manner; we 
5 uſt therefore ſuppoſe, for the ſake of the 
zrgument, that ſuch reaſons are good. 

„ The courſe of crops moſt to be recom» 


1 ZFnended to a farm in this ſituation, provided 
It dhe ſoil is light enough far turneps, 18 this ; 
30 1 Turneps. * 

b 2 Barley. 

* 3 Clover for two years. 

r 4 Wheat, 
A farm in this management js thrown into 
„ Ffths; two of which are always in clover, 
f half one year, and half two years old. 
The advantages of this courſe are many, 
and muſt be obvious. A large portion is al- 


1 


providing food for the neceſſary cattle. Be- 
fore one year's clover is plowed up for wheat, 
the ſucceſs of the new crop is known; a 
point of vaſt importance with farmers who 
either cannot, or will not keep their land in 
ſuch excellent heart as always to be ſure of 
a crop; ſo that in caſe of ſuch an unfavour- 
gable ſeaſon, as to have their clover fail, there 
remains no ſuch danger of the cattle ſtarving, 
as the laſt crop, inſtead of being plowed up 

= | | E 4 | for 


1 (rays graſs, which anſwers the grand aim of 
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for wheat, may remain, to anſwer the de. 
mand of the new year; and, at the ſame 
time, the uſual quantity of wheat be ſown ; 
which could not be the caſe if only a fourth 
of the farm was in clover. 3 
In the proviſiqn for ſuch cattle as clover 
will keep, this method effectually anſwers 
the purpoſe of natural graſs; but clover wil! 
not do for all uſes : beaſts cannot be fattened © | 
af 
| 
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upon it; nor muſt cows be fed on it, whoſe 
butter is made into pounds to be fold * reſb; 
but for a dairy that puts down the butter ſalt 
in firkings, or for ſuckling the cows, nothing 
does better. Sheep are kept upon it, and 
fattened even to greater profit than on natura! 
graſs. Hogs affect it uncommonly; and no 
food agrees better with horſes. At the ſame 
time that the vegetable anſwers the purpoſe 
of feeding cattle ſo well, it is remarkably 
profitable in another reſpect, that of pre- 
paring the land excellently for wheat, which 
is ſown after it on a ſingle earth, and in that 
cheap method yields crops equal to thoſe on 
the beſt fallows. | | ' = 
There muſt, however, be many of my 
readers, who have remarked the culture 
of clover among common farmers, (and 
many of them ſuch as are generally eſteemed 
good ones) without ſeeing ſuch very benefi? 
IS | cCial 
„There are, however, certain receipts for remedying this 
pcon venience, and ſome of them, I am told, are effectual, 


particularly mixing hot water with the milk as ſoon as 
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al effects attend it, as I have ſketched. 
Nut, without recurring to ſuch inſtances of 
ad huſbandry as I ſet out with quoting, it 
aſt be obſeryed that clover, like moſt other 
Fc gctables, requires Hebe management to 
eid good crops; and that not merely rela- 
oe to the corn with which it is ſown, but 
Il that compoſe the cour/e in which it is in- 
Joduced. In a word, it requires a general 
dod conduct. Mops reg ho er 
& Suppoſe the turneps, which I ſtate as the 
rſt crop in the propoſed ſyſtem, are managed 
er the manner of many whole counties, 
> Kat is, not hoed at all, but left at their 
woſt thickneſs, and full of weeds, this 
Wanagement does not affect only the turnep 
grop, but every one that follows: for the 
SÞrneps, which are the firſt in the courſe, if 
Sadly managed, will much prejudice even 
he wheat, which is the laſt. They leave 
the land full of weeds for the barley ; and as 
Peeds are always on the increaſe, like other 
Had company, when once they have got 2 
Pead, the barley that ſucceeds is ſure ta be 
Full of them: with that, clover is ſown, and 
$2 uſt infallibly be peſtered with them; ſince 
In all orababalic the land had as many ſeeds 
pf weeds in it as of clover, conſequently 
much of the latter muſt be deſtroyed, and all 
Impoveriſhed; for no ſoil can carry twenty 
crops at once. After the clover comes the 
heat, which muſt ſuffer from the N 
, | 154 
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of the preceding graſs. All, who have the 
leaſt experience of this huſbandry, muſt be 
ſenſible that the wheat is ever the beſt, after? 
the beſt crops of clover ; for the roots of the 1 
graſs are the manure for the ſucceeding crop, 
and operate in looſening and mellowing the 
foil, as much, perhaps, as the utmoſt om 
of tillage can reach ; but I never heard tha” 
the roots of weeds were attended with either 
of theſe effects: not to notice the vaſt dif. 
ference between ſucceeding a vegetable that | 
maintains a great many cattle, and other 
that yield food for none. —In this manner, 
every crop is ſucceſſively injured by the weed, 
until the laſt is almoſt deſtroyed by them: 
and then the circle goes round again upon 
the ſame principles, in ſo much, that every 
courſe increaſes theſe enemies, until at laſt 
the ground, however good it may naturally 
be, 3 quite exhauſted, and will yield 
nothing but trumpery. In this manage- 
ment, I think it is pretty clear, that the clover 
huſbandry may be unſucceſsful, and yet in it. 
ſelf be no wiſe wanting in merit. / 
But ſuppoſing the turneps are well hoed, 
and managed in all reſpects upon the beſt 
principles, ſtill the goodneſs of the clover 
crop will depend upon the intermediate con- 
duct. Many farmers, who cultivate their 
N in the manner they ought, think 
they have therein done ſo much for the land, 


that it will very well carry more ſucceſſic 
co 
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Irn crops than I adviſe : inſtead of ſowing 
eir clover with the barley, they take two 
Slowing ones of barley, throwing in the 
over with the laſt ;- or, perhaps, two crops 
W barley, and then one of oats, and the 
Mover with that: all the conſequences of 
; Which conduct are as bad as can well be con- 
Kived. ln the firſt place, the land is filled 
Mich weeds, which is the event (in any 
. ZWanagement however otherwiſe good) of 
eeral ſucceſſive crops of corn; the clover is 
eceſſarily much damaged; and the ſucceed- 
ig wheat very poor. Secondly, the farm is 
vided into a greater number of parts, more 
ad ſown with corn, and leſs with food for 
Wattle : all which conſiderations are of im- 


_ 


rtance. 0 kt; F 
I muſt, laſtly, mention another mode of 
nducting ſuch farms as theſe; which is to 
Sw no more clover than juſt to maintain the 

Horſes; to omit turneps altogether, and to 
ain from the land as many crops of corn as 
will poſſibly yield, and then to give what 
ch farmers call a fallow to it. 

In other words, every means of exhauſtin 
e ſoil are taken, but none of repleniſhing 
t; nothing but corn raiſed ; and no cattle 
maintained, and, conſequently, no manure 
faiſed. This management is execrable, and 
pet ſurprizingly common among little farm- 
ers. I know not to what to attribute it, but 
he want of money. | 


Turneps 
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Turneps and clover are both crops that re. 
| 5 quite much cattle to conſume them, and, A 1 
conſequently, large ſums of money generally 
in hand: and this can never be found, while 
they overtrade themſelves to ſuch a degree, az H 
is almoſt univerſal at preſent ; ſcarcely a man 
amongſt them that ought to have more than re 
half the land he poſſeſſes. This want f 
money is evident among them, in the want 
of cattle; many of them have as much as: 
their food will ſerve, but that is not the 
point; it is the providing a proper quantity 
of food; which proviſion may almoſt be 
ſaid to form the baſis of all good huſbandry. 
In the courſe of crops, of which I am at 
preſent treating, viz. fifths two of clover, 
and one of turneps, the ſum of money requi - 
ſite for cattle is no trifle. Suppoſe. the farm 
ſo ſmall as 100 acres : 40 acres will be clover, 
and 20 turneps. - Suppoſe four horſes and 
16 cows are kept as regular ſtock, theſe may 
be allowed 30 acres of clover for their ſum; 
mer food, and they will ſpare enough to run 
a few hogs or ſheep after them, the former 
beſt; ten acres mown twice for hay will 
ſerve them in: the winter (if the horſes are 
| not hard worked) with the affiſtance of the 
| ſtraw and five acres of turneps ; there e- 
| mains, conſequently, fifteen acres of turneps, 
and theſe will winter fatten twenty-five heifers 7 
or ſteers, of five pounds value lean, 3 
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7 PRACTICAL ESSAYS. 61 
nere, therefore, beſides horſes and ſwine, 
Ja ſtock of cattle, to the amòunt of near 
Fo which is full four, or perhaps five times 
much as ever found on ſuch a farm?! But 
comes this? ſays ſome. The anſwer ig 
tremely eaſy; a man ho poſſeſſes the ſum 
auiſite for hν, managing Too acres ef and, 
Ill ſcorn ſach a little farm, and hire te, 
I haps thrice, as many acres: and this falſe 
I bition is fo univerſal among them, that 
Mrrce an inſtance (at leaſt among ſmall and 
adling-ſized farms) to the contrary is to 
met with. 2 fag nat: TEC ini 
ar good crops of corn muſt de- 
d on poſſeſſing plenty of manure; the 
urſe of crops; which I here ſketch, if well 
cked with cattle, will raiſe conſiderable 
antities; and as the ameliorating 6fies, 

. clover and turneps, amount to fixty 
es, and the exhauſting ones to only forty, 
Met favourable proportion is another advan- 
e to the corn. (ct i ell 
BhBeſides dividing a farm in this manner, I 
Wve ſeen another method of cultivating ara- 
e ones, which ſhould not be here omitted: 
he farmer provides juſt clover enough for 
horſes, and for one or two cows; the 
eſt is kept in corn, for ſeveral ſucceſſive 
—Erops, a part ſummer- fallowed every year: 
Ind to keep his land in heart, he has more 
Porſes than are wanted in tillage, fo that a 
Fam is employed moſt part of the year in 
i | bring- 
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bringing d 
&c.: from the neateſt town, to manure hi "7 
h fields. In the courſe of crops, no regard i 4 4 
to any rules, but ſuch lands fown as an 
pretty full of manure, and not very weed) 
the worſt piece or two, according to the f 
of the farm, fallowed every year. 
The manuring principle of this conduct 
excellent; but one remark muſt be palpabh 10 
| to every one, which is, that he expends/{ 
| much money on the farm, that he might cer: 
tainly as well lay a portion of it down t 
graſs —= but then again comes money. Buy. 
ing manure; in this manner takes much mo- 
ney, but it takes it gradually, in ſmall ſum 
at a time; whereas, to lay down a prope. 
quantity of land to graſs, and ſtock it ſuth- 
ciently with cattle, requires a large ſum d 
| money at once: and this diſtinction mu 
q ever be made in all points that concern th: 
| general management of common farmers.— 
There are many, indeed, who would not la. 
5 down. their land, were they ever ſo rich, ant 
that from an habitual liking: to the plough 
| which they think the only profitable part d 
huſbandry. 4 
| | — the place of cattle with purcha. 
ed manure is, however, no bad ſuccedz - 
| neum, and certainly there are many farmen 
who grow tich by the practice: but till 
they would find a greater benefit reſulting 
© from it, if they were not to crop their land 
6 lo 8 
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often, in conſequence of a manuring. 


is is a fact worthy of their conſideration. 
re reader, doubtleſs, remarks that I ſay 
ching of perennial artificial graſſes, ſuch as 


eerne, ſainfoin, &c. the evil is much eaſi- 


” 
— 
N 


or 
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removed, by laying down a part of the 
Wm to natural graſs, and I began with ſup- 
ing (as we often ſee is the caſe) that, for 
ſame reaſon or other, the farmer would not 
1 to an expence, the benefit of which 
auld remain when he left his farm. Where- 
ia the remedies I offer of ſupplying the 
k. of clover, the advantage is all he fie 
s; whatever expence (in moderation) 1s 
owed on the clover, will be repaid with 
Wereſt, by the ſucceeding wheat. FS 
TT heſe principles, it is true, are very con- 
wWacted ; but it is neceſſary, when we addreſs 
mon farmers, or even write concerning 
Wir practice, not to forget their prejudices 
and contractions. To 8 7 them what 
hi ought to be, and always urge them ac- 


proprieties. 


dingly, would, in every inſtance, be full of 


ESSAY 
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E 8 8 A Y III. 


o the beſt method of conducting a ** 2 4 43 


wow conf, 4 all of graſs 1 land. 


Afar that contains bait bali 3. 


graſs appears, at firſt ſight, to admit 
only of the moſt plain and ſimple conduct 


and to exclude variety ; but a very light ex. 


amination will ſhew that ſuch an idea is: 
miſtaken onè, and that there is much differ. 


ence in the profit, by different modes ol 


conduct. 


T ſhould premiſe, that I ſuppoſe the graſi 


ſufficiently good for any pur poſe, and that it 
will fat a large ox. 


Now the queſtions at once are==<Whethe: 
a farmer ſhould apply it to the feeding cow: * 


---or to the fattening of cattle, or ſheep! 
Whether he ſhould keep his ſtock through: 


the winter, as well as through the ſummer!” 


---And whether he ſhould mow the whole 


for hay? Let us ſpend a few words in con! 4 
dering each of theſe methods. + 
If cows are his ſtock, whether for the dai- 
ry or for ſuckling, he muſt provide winter 
as well as ſummer food. I have known ſome 
of theſe farms, and the common method i 
to feed them all winter long with hay, and 


— 
— 


* 


A - 
> 


the, remains of the laſt year's graſs, which 


they keep very late for that purpoſe ; and j | 
thi = 
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is conduct is ſometimes profitable. Of 
Wome graſs, it takes three acres to keep a cow 
rough the year; and of ſome, two and an 
af are ſufficient. There are many paſtures 
4 rich, that they require no more than one 
ad an half, or two ;---but in all enquiries of 


is ſort, we ſhould reaſon upon the medium. 
Met us ſuppoſe two and an half the quantity: 
| » is on ſome graſs, an acre for her ſummer 
pod, and the hay and after feed of an acre 
+ half for her winter ſupport ;—or, in other 
elds, it may be an acre and half for the 
it, and an acre for the latter. Theſe are 
Priations which muſt ariſe from the various 
Ature of paſture; ſome feed better, others 
e beſt for hay. DI ea 
From this little ſketch it appears that 
raſs land, thus applied, is by no means 
Wee from expences ; a large portion of it is 
be made into hay every year; that hay 
uſt be carted and ſtacked : nor is this the 
oenly labour requiſite ; the cows muſt be con- 
—Mantly attended both in ſummer and winter; 
egularly brought up and drove out; and in 
inter much care taken of them: if they 
Fre uſed for the dairy, the milking requires 
veral hands for no great number; and if 


they are ſuckled, that muſt be attentively 
performed by men. Then again, the dairy 
muſt have maids to manage it; the wear and 
ear of all the implements is ſomething ; fir- 
nz is no inconſiderable article, which alſo 
; F 110 
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requires carting ; and laſtly, the fale of the 
products requires more carting, which, and 
the carrying hay, will render a certain num- 
ber of draught cattle (though a ſmall one) re- 4 1 
= nor is it different with ſuckling, 2 ; 
he calves muſt probably be bought and fold 
at ſuch a diſtance, at leaſt, as will require 2 
cart. N 
Theſe circumſtances are all evident enough, 
and will admit ſomething towards a calcula- 
tion of their amount: but no perſon, who is 
practically acquainted with husbandry, will 
venture calculations under the idea of perfect 
accuracy, which is impoſſible in any thing, 
but mere facts. 

I calculate the expence of a dairy, in the 
above-mentioned circumſtances, to be as fol- 


4* 


lows : "= 
Suppoſe a dairy maid and a boy to güne 
COWS. l 
Wages and board J. C. d. 
of the maid 13 0 O 


Ditto of the boy 10 o © 

Firing for 15 cows 1 
(the carting and 5 
horſes included) 4 o o 


Wear and tear of 5 
the dairy uten- 1 
fils, &c. ſalt, c. 1 16 0 4 

Labour and cart- 2 

3 Po 
i 


Carried over 28 16 © F 
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e Both | 
Brought over 28 16 © 
ing, &c. the but= - 
ter and cheeſe 1 4&4 @ . . d. 


— 


2 — 


— — 


. 30 0 0 or 
per cow 2354“. 7 Þ 1 Here 


Mowing, making, carting, and 
ſtacking, (including the horſes, 
Ke.) of one and one quarter *acre 


of hay, at 10s. - — o 12 6 

Tũotal £2 12 6 

1 | — 
The product I calculate, ſwine in- 

dluded, to be per cow — 7 © © 

Deduct expences ju - 2 12 6 

L £4 76 


Which remainder is the product of three 
> acres of graſs; but two other deductions re- 
main to be made, which are the fencing, and 
the carrying out and ſpreading the manure 


which ariſes in the winter, | 
25 | L $58 = ©. &o 
| ; Product — — 4 76 
x Fencing, 15. per acre - © 30 
Labour, &c. in double Ns Ts 


carting, turning, &c. 


k 


1 take the medium of the two former ſuppoſitions. 
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J. 4. d. 
Brought over © 3 © 
and horſes, at 15s. per 


cow * — Oo 10 
0 40 
Product of three acres, 4 
all expences (rent and | Y 
town charges except- — 
ed) paid £4 36 
b — ä 7—ͤ— 


This is IL. 76. 10d. per acre. Which is 
vrry trifling ; and yet upon reviſion of every 


article, I do not ſee wherein I have over- © 


rated the expences ; nor do I think 7/. pro- 
duce below the medium. Some profit may, | 


however, remain, and as it is not hazardous, 
may give a farmer a decent income from a 
large number of cows. One thing is how- 
ever obſervable, there are a great number of 
theſe farms in different parts of the king- 
dom, but it is very ſeldom one finds them 
managed in this manner, which gives ſome 
reaſon to ſuppoſe the real event not unlike 
the reſult of this calculation. . 

In ſuckling I ſhould ſuppoſe the account 
would be nearly as follows. 


* The quantity without ſtray is very ſmall, 


EN | | One 


* 
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| J. J. d. 
ne man and a boy to 30 cows, 
including the labour of the ma- 

nure and the fencing, the man's 

board and wages = 20 0 0 

The boy - - - 10 00 

; L 30 o o 

1 — 

Oc per cow — — IS. © 
Farting calves, excluſive of labour, 

1. 175. 6d. or per cow — 9 
Mowing, making, &c. of hay, as 

before — * o 12 6 


Total {1 139 


——— a qn!”!i!!!— 


"he product of a cow, by ſuckling, 


I calculate at - — 6 Oo o 
xpences — - 113 9 
Product of three acres of graſs 4. 6 3 
Which is per acre L 1 89 


* This is ſomewhat beyond the dairy article, 
but not enough to found different concluſions 
on. It appears to me that both methods are 

unequal to the end, which every man, who 

farms at all, ought to have in view, if profit 
is his aim. If a farm be ſituated very near 


F 3 a great 


„* 
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a great city or town, butter and milk, and 


cream, will fell at an high rate; and within 


muſt not be taken into the account. 
Let us, in the next place, confider the ap- 
According to the preceding ſtate of a cow 


we muſt ſuppoſe, in proportion, an acre to 
fat a beaſt of forty ſtone, and this in the ſum- 


mer, without having any thing to do with 


the reach of Smithfield-market, ſuckling is 
peculiarly profitable; but ſuch inſtances are 1 


out of the common courſe, and therefore 


= 


x 
- 


Ky 
! 7 } 


plication of a graſs farm to the fattening of 
cattle; and, firſt, of oxen, or heifers.--- ' 


* 


conſuming the product of three acres of land, 


winter feeding. All the expence of this ma- 
nagement, upon the preceding plan, is the 


ſhilling per acre, for repairing the fences. 


Now the profit upon ſummer fattening ſuch 


a beaſt I calculate to be, upon an average, 
ſomething better than 34. if we ſuppoſe that 


ſum excluſive of the fences, we ſhall not be 


far from the mark. 


This management at once appears vaſtly 


ſuperior to that before ſketched, of cos; 
being thrice as beneficial. Small variations 


Boe 
2 
2 


there certainly may be, and I may have miſ- 


took the particular averages of every article 
relative to cows; but that I have erred ſo far, 
as not to leave a great ſuperiority on the fide 
of fattening, is impoſſible. I ſhould again 
remark, that the common practice of graſs 
farms again confirms my concluſion, for 


2 where 


4 
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nere one is applied to the keeping cows, an 
hundred are uſed for grazing. 
nin reſpect to the ſtocking ſuch a farm 
I vith ſheep, the point depends on the pro- 
H portion between a beaſt of 40 ſtone and a 
neep of a middling breed; I reckon it to 
e five to one; that is, an acre of this land 
pill fatten five times as many ſheep as ſuch 
Peaſts. I calculate, the difference between 
buying a ſheep in the ſpring to fat, and ſell- 
Ing him in autumn, is about 10s. upon an 
Qvcrage, the product per acre is, therefore, 
I. 10s. but then there is the wool, which 
Wuſt be reckoned at 1/. 6s. or 2s. per head, 
hat is 1os. per acre, or 31. in the whole; 
which is (the fencing excepted) juſt the 
ame as the beaſts.---I apprehend, however, 
that the average profit, in the long run, will 
be better from the latter; and I ſhould pre- 
Wer them accordingly. 
Next comes the method of fattening beaſts 
4h rough the whole year, and on this head a 
very few remarks will ſuffice. It is evi- 
dent, from the preceding minutes, that the 
profit will be more conſiderable than from 
cos, but it is impoſſible that it ſhould equal 
the advantage of ſummer fattening, for reaſons 
evident enough from the preceding accounts. 
© The beaſts ſhould be larger than forty ſtone ; 
they muſt, in the ſpring at leaſt, have the ut- 
x moſt plenty of hay, and that of the very beſt 
ſort, as the progreſſion of the victuals, given 
| F 4 to 
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to a fattening animal, thould always be from 
good to better: conſequently, they conſume 
a very large quantity. The moſt profitable ml 
fattening of all is that which laſts through 
the year; but then the winter part is not on 4 3 
hay. _— 
Laſtly, I muſt notice the management of a g 
graſs farm by mowing the whole for hay⸗ 
5 
f 


7 * 4 
F * FO 
7 
* 


but this is very defectiye in general, however 
rofitable it may be in the near neighbour- 
(8D of a great city. The after feed in this 
method can only be lett out to others, as it 
can never anſwer to buy cattle, merely for 
feeding it off. The amount of labour, of 
keeping draught cattle, of wear and tear, | 
& c. mult all be very conſiderable, and dedut 
greatly from the produce; and if manure is 
not conſtantly brought by the return of the 
waggons that carry out the hay, the whole 
farm muſt ſuffer. q 
Of theſe methods which are commonly 
practiſed, the buying beaſts in the ſpring, 
and ſelling them fat out of the graſs, appears 
to he the moſt advantageous : next 1s the 
fattening ſheep; the reſt are all greatly infe- 3 
rior. There are ſome other methods, not 
commonly practiſed, of which I ſhall offer a 
few hints; but theſe depend on certain cir- 
cumſtances, which ſhould firſt be explained. 
It hay, ſtraw, ſtubble, or turneps, can be 
bought at will, new methods at once open 
upon us: and as thoſe commodities are to be 
Pür- 


2 7 5 
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| rchaſed in every part of the kingdom, with 
Which I am acquainted, and in any quanti- 
s, there will be no impropriety in ſuppoſing 
Ich a caſe; and then enquiring whether or 
Wt graſs farms may not be applied to more 
Wofitable uſes than any hitherto ſketched. 
XX Firſt with cows. When ſtraw is bought, 
e quantity of manure is very conſiderable, 
Zn ſcquently the product much larger than 
When the improvement is but trifling : no rea- 
ing can be clearer than this. With the 
dance of ſtraw, in the double uſe of afford- 
| & food and manure, I calculate an acre to 
a cow through the ſummer, and half 
other of hay for the remains of the winter; 
th which allowances are very ample.--- 
he account will therefore ſtand as follows. 
irſt with the dairy : 


2 


5 J 

Sundry expences, as before, per X 

cov — 2 _ 2 0 0 
Mowing, &c. half an acre of hily o 5 o 
One load and a half of barley, oat | 

or pea ſtraw, at 10s. _— o 15 © 

B. However loads, or prices, 

may vary, the ſum is certainly 

near the truth; as cows may in 

many parts of the kingdom be 

joiſted in a ſtraw yard, at 9d. a 

week, 
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Carried over 2 ee 
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FA -. 4X 
Brought over 3 0 


Labour, &c. on manure, four times xz 
as much as before, or - o 4M 
£ 3 49 
— — 
Product as before — 7 o 
Deduct — — — 3 4 079 
— k ͤ —nůͤ'kẽ—:'ẽꝝZ —4224ðõ 


6 | Remainder FL 3 16 « 


Fencing, at 1s. - — 0 


* 


Which remainder is the product of one 
acre and a half, or 2/. gs. 8d. per acre. 4 

This is nearly double the product of the 
former method, which is a prodigious diffe- 
rence : and it appears clear to me, that if the 
detail of an 100 acres was explained in both 
caſes, this difference would be yet greater, 
It is needleſs to calculate the ſuckling, as 
both depend on the ſame facts; if one is ſu- 3 
perior in this method, the other neceſſarily 
muſt. I ſhould however remark, that in 
ſuckling, if turneps are always to be purchaſ- 
ed, they will go much farther than hay; and 
might very nearly be quite ſubſtituted for 
them, which would greatly increaſe the pro- 
fit, even upon this account. ig 

In reſpe& to fattening cattle, there are 
many advantages in buying in autumn: 
beaſts of all kinds are then much 8 1 

than 


= wat” 
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n in the ſpring, and that beyond the 
4 | Þ oportion of the wintering : add to this, 
eir being, in all probability, in much 


9 Stter order, with one's own keeping, at 
= fe end of the winter, than out of the 
„ over's hands, unleſs ſuch are bought as 
Moe been well kept on the improving hand, 
Which muſt neceſſarily be dear, as they have 
ed through their firſt keeping, with a 
fit on wintering them; ſuch as are then 
„ Mognt lean, are fo truly lean, that much of 
1 following ſeaſon is loſt in fattening them, 
the profit conſequently the leſs. 
For oxen of 70 ſtone, the principal winter 


bod purchaſed ſhould be turneps if they can 
had, and with them ſtraw : if turneps are 
t to be procured, ſtraw alone, which, if 


. 0 and given them with attention, will 

prove them; that is, they will Fhrive, 
Which is all that is wanting. In the ſpring, 
"each ſhould have a ton of hay, which may 
be called two-thirds of an acre, which will 
Sing them into good fleſh, and greatly aid 
he whole fattening. With this management, 
mn acre and one-third of graſs will complete 
m. 


f 


Mowing, 
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Mowing, &c. two-thirds of an acre o 6 8 
. — — o 15 ol 
One man would take care of ſo i 


many, that attendance is a mere 
trifle; ſuppoſe however fences 
and manure included = — 0 4 


4 1 


The profit on ſuch a beaſt, py keep- 
ing him the year through, muſt 


be calculated at * < 7 10 0 
Deduct expences - = 198 
£6 04h 


Which remainder is a product per acre of 


3/7. or, in other words, the ſame profit as by 
ſummer fattening : which ſhews the neceſſity 
of ſubſtituting a cheaper produce -than hay, 


for concluding his winter keeping. I do not 


calculate upon turneps, becauſe they are not 
every where to be bought. However, as 
cattle are in many places to be joiſted on 
them, I ſhall form a variation of the calcula- 


tion. 
1 
Straw — — — = o I5 © 
Four weeks at turneps = - 8 400 
Labour 3 — * 0 8 0 
£ 1:24 0 
Product 
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4. 


Product - OR 7 10 © 
Expences - - I 13 0 


EWhich remainder is per acre = 4 7 © 


Upon the whole it appears, from theſe cal- 
culations, that the ſcale of product, accord- 
ing to different. methods of managing, is as 

follows : 7 


Firſt. The moſt advantageous method, is 
9 5 keeping oxen through the year; 
partly on ſtraw and turneps bought. 
Erhe next is keeping cows for ſuckling, part- 
ly on turneps and ſtraw bought. 
oA The third in ſucceſſion, is keeping oxen 
5 through the year, partly on ſtraw 
bought. Alſo in the ſame rank, 
the ſummer fattening of oxen and 
ſheep. 
r ourthly. The keeping cows for a dairy per- 
ly on ſtraw bought. 
4 9 Fifth. The fattening oxen through the 
wa! year, nothing bought. 
Sixth. Keeping cows for ſuckling, nothing 
1 bought. 
Seventh. Keeping cows for a dairy. 
Mowing the whole admits too many vari- 
ations to know where to has it, 


A fo 
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A few general remarks ſhould be here made 
on theſe methods. One circumſtance is un. 


ſuſceptible of calculation, although a ſmall i 4 


allowance is made for it, which is the im- 


provement by the manure that ariſes in win. 


ter feeding and fattening ; this is of ſo much 
importance, that I am confident the purchaſe 


of any thing reſpecting it will anſwer great- 1 0 


ly : for the ſake of fimilarity, I have ſup-W 

oſed the graſs of equal value, and all good. 
But how many graſs farms are there of a lo. 
rent, parts of which are in very poor con- 
dition? Without reſorting to calculation, wel 
may pronounce it highly neceſſary, in ſuch, 
to raiſe great plenty of manure ; calculations iP 
will not give us that improvement of turning 
bad land into gad, without appearing to 
much to exaggerate, however far from it in 
reality. I know ſeveral farms, of which 
kind there are vaſt numbers in the kingdom, 
all graſs, but three-fourths over-run with! 
rubbiſh, mole- hills, ant-hills, briars, &c. 
with other tracts, not ſo covered, but poor 
and wet. Sometimes it is abſolutely neceſ - 
ſary to plow theſe, but in many caſes they 
may be as well improved without. Let u 
ſuppoſe a graſs farm of this nature, what i; 
the beſt method of managing? 42 

The wet lands ſhould be drained immedi- 
ately, and all the buſhes, briars, &c. grub- . 
bed up. A team of three-wheeled carts, 


drawn by oxen, ſhould be kept conſtantly at 
work 


bl 
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RE work in carting. The mole and ant hills 
mould be ſliced off in ſummer, and carried 


to the farm yard, to form a layer to fodder 


the cattle upon: no expence ſhould be ſpared 
to cover them to a great depth with ſtubble, 
which is in almoſt every county to be bought, 
and nothing makes a greater plenty of manure. 
lf turneps are to be had, a few acres ſhoul 
every year be purchaſed. I ſhould alſo, on 
ſuch a farm, adviſe that all the hay expended 
7 ſhould be bought; it is idle to add if it can, 
ũbecauſe there is no place where hay and ſtraw 


are not to be had in any quantities; for in- 


WE ance, in every paltry town in England, 
But as there ſhould be a certainty of 


food, it would be abſolutely neceſſary always 


to have two years hay, at leaſt, beforehand, 
and the advantage of a cheap year (if it is a 


good one for making) ſhould not be omitted 


tio buy, even three or four years beforehand. 
In the ſame manner, when ſtraw is good and 
cheap, a large ſtack ſhould be built. Upon 
=X theſe principles, I would mow none of my 


own farm, till I had got it into great heart, 


and was ſure of fine crops of hay; for no- 


thing is ſuch unprofitable trifling as mowing 
poor ground. I would ſummer ſtock. the 


| 4 whole with cows, and winter feed them, in 
the manner I have deſcribed : at the end of 


the ſpring, when the cattle were turned to 
graſs, the manure in the yard ſhould be ſtir- 
ted over, and well mixed, and then carted 
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either on to a compoſt heap for further rot- 
ting, or at once on to the land, according to 


"SIE WO RET ̃ ˙—¶— "Ay 
* 


the nature and condition of the ſoil. 


By ſuch a ſyſtem of management, a great 
ſtock of cattle would always be kept, a cir- 


cumſtance alone ſufficient to improve any 


farm, and a vaft quantity of dung annually 
raiſed. This would preſently improve all the 
land, and fit it for any other method of con- 
ducting it (reſpecting ſtock) that might be 


thought more profitable. 


This method of laying in a large quantity 
of hay, whenever cheap, and always before- | 
hand, I ſhould likewiſe remark, would render 
winter feeding, both of cows and fattening 
beaſts, in the farm of the preceding ſcale, 
greatly more profitable in ſome ſituations than 


they there appear to be. 


Some grazing farms are ſo very rich, that 


you may buy a large ox of 60, 70, or 80 


ſtone (141b.) in ſpring, and ſell him fat from 


one acre of graſs in autumn. Such will ad- 
mit of very little, if any, improvement by 


manuring, and certainly are the moſt advan- 
tageous farms in the world ; for there are no 
expences, but immenſe profit; the product 
cannot fall ſhort of 8, g, or 10/. per acre, 
which will very well afford a rent of 3 or 4/. 

But in general, tenants of gratis farms 
have great reaſon to defire their landlords to 


give them leave to break up a portion of 


them, for the mere raiſing of turneps, or 
cabbagcs, 
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| PRACTICAL ESSAYS. 8 
cabbages, or ſome green winter food. Even 
if it was no more than the mete quantity 
—XE cultivated every year, without ever intro- 
ducing a crop of corn, the advantage would 
be very great, for ſuch plants go infinitely 
further than any dry food. I much queſtion 
whether an acre of turneps will not go far- 
ther than 5, 6, or 71. in hay: and an acre 
of cabbages, far beyond that. Tenants, in- 
XX deed, are ſenſible enough of this, and fre- 
1 1 quently petition for a little tillage land; but 
many landlords lay it down as a rule of 
conduct, never to allow of any graſs to be 
broken up. It is abſurd enough, but no 

= leſs true. inllo = 2 
= The ſcale was inſerted merely as the rough 
outline of an imperfect idea: every part of 
it, and all the preceding calculations, are 
liable to numerous objections: of theſe I am 

ſo ſenfible, that I could myſelf offer no flight 
liſt : but the ſubject is almoſt new, and it is 
of ſome conſequence to ſtimulate other write 
ers (though it be by means of errors alone) 
co ſearch deeper than I have done; to diſplay 
g more numerous connections; and to compare 
them with a greater accuracy and penetration. 
© This eſſay muſt be conſidered no more than 
as a hint which ſhould lead to more import- 
ant concluſions. Others may better recon= 
cile particular facts as the foundation of gene- 
ral reaſoning; in which caſe a much greater 
perfection might be given it, 8 
1 G 88 AT 
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Of the means of keeping, the year round, the . 4 
moſt cattle on a given quantity land. 
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REA T ſtocks of cattle will appear to 

all who have conſidered the practice 
of agriculture, to be of much importance, 
not only to the farmer, but even to the nation 
at large: for it is a loſs to the community as 


well as the individual to have an acre of land 1 


ow, where but one grew before. 4 


thing to ſee whole farms improved merely by 
keeping cattle. I have already attempted to 
ſhew the importance of them, towards raiſ- 
ing good crops of corn; and that an hundred 
arable acres will yield more wheat and barley, 7 
from being connected with a large tract of 
land uſed for raiſing food for cattle, than 
three times the quantity, without ſuch ad- 
vantage. Some miſtaken writers have found 

. much fault with converting arable to paſture 
1 land, and with the uſe of artificial graſſes, 7 

Mi 5 | 
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f they decreaſed the quantity of corn, and 
Waiſcd the price of bread. But ſuch a notion 
an ariſe alone from not attending to the 
ourſe of country management: the quan- 
ity of land ſown with corn may undoubt- 

Wdly be decreaſed; but this is wonderfully 


a © 


ifferent from the quantity produced. 
Survey a farm of 300 acres of land ; one 
- pf theſe writers, if he found but 30 acres of 
Fraſs, and 270 arable, yielding 90 acres of 
; {Iwheat, and go of barley and oats, would at 
once conclude, that it was a farm well calcu- 
a 9 lated for national profit at leaſt. Shew him 
| another, in which 200 acres were graſs, and 
| 00 arable, and only 33 acres of wheat an- 


ually, he would determine ſuch a farm to 
e prejudicial to the publick ; but nothing 
ould be farther from truth. 
I have no doubt, upon an average of ſuch 
Farms, but the 33 acres would yield more 
than the go: but without ſuppoſing the differ- 
ence ſo great, one aſſertion will not be thought 
*ZTaſh, that the quantity of food for man will 
be vaſtly more conſiderable from the latter, 
than from the former farm. Wheat is the 
taff of life among the poor, but it is not their 
only food: in many countries, the quantity of 
cheeſe they eat is prodigious : butter, in cheap 
places, is much conſumed by them, to ſpeak 
nothing of meat; and if meat be not their 
common food, yet the greater the quantity 
in the markets, the more cheap joints will 
1 G 2 b come 
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2d. a pound, do they think the neighbouring 


for man to be much greater than a farm of 
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come within the reach of their purſes. But 
there is another fact, which ſhews that every 
thing which is food for man, has a mutual 
effect on every conſtituent part: it is this; a 
great plenty of one kind of food ſinks the 
price of all the reſt. Suppoſe beef ſold at 


poor will eat ſo much bread as at preſent ? 
Sell good cheeſe at 1d. a pound, will not that 
have the ſame effect? Gaining plenty of beef 
and cheeſe is, in fact, increaſing the quan- 
tity of your wheat. And ſo far are graſs lands 
from leſſening the quantity of food, that they 
not only yield much themſelves, but enable 
the adjoining arable to produce a vaſtly greater | 
quantity than uſual of corn.—lIt is upon theſe Þ 
Principles that I aſſert the quantity of food | 


300 acres, two-thirds of which are graſs, * 
than from another of which only a tenth is 
raſs. = 
With reſpect to turneps and artificial 
graſſes, the caſe is yet ſtronger, for they 
maintain more cattle, and are at the ſame 
time the means of producing much more 
corn, In Norfolk, . courſe purſued in all 
the improved parts, is, 1. Turneps, 2. Bar- 
ley, 3. Clover and ray graſs, for one, two, 
or three years, 4. Wheat. The quantity of 
corn appears in this courſe to be very trifling : | 
but ſuppoſe, inſtead of two crops in ſix or 
ſeven years, they took three or ftour=—the 

. acre. 
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*RZ::7e5 ſown with corn would increaſe greatly; 
Wbut does any one ſuppoſe that the number of 
auarters produced would increaſe in pro- 
portion? So far from it, they would not get 
enough to pay charges, inſtead of making 
WF fortunes. Turneps and clover, at the ſame 
time that they maintain great ſtocks of cat- 
ue, may be called the nurſeries of corn.— 
Were I not afraid of the imputation of ſtart- 
ing paradoxes, I ſhould aſſert (with a certain 
limitation however) that the leſs corn is $0WN, 
= he more is PRODUCED. Take the general 
practice of many. large tracks of country, 
this would be true: it would not, therefore, 
be a fair reply, that the way to have vaſt quan- 
= tities, would be to ſow none at all. 

This ſlight diſquiſition was neceſſary, to 
XX ſhew that the practice I recommend is of 
RT real utility; and not only to individuals, but 
to the collective body of the ſtate : conſe- 
=X quently the means of keeping the moſt cat- 
tle on a given number of acres is a ſubject of 
=X undoubted importance. 

In this enquiry it will be neceſſary to throw 
=X purchaſed food out of the general queſtion ; 
2X becauſe, however profitable that management 
may be, in numerous caſes, it would prevent 
=X our diſcovering the method of arranging thoſe 

== crops that yield food in the moſt advantage- 
== ous manner: indeed the ſuppoſition may 
=X ſometimes be allowed for the ſake of parti- 
=X cular variations in compariſon between dif- 
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ferent kinds of food: by aſſigning to each 
the ſame amount of that which is purchaſed, i 
which will preſerve the balance. . 
The moſt common ſummer food is natural 
graſs, which is happily, from its great plenty, 
applicable to a Ne Wau variety of uſes. 
Oxen of all kinds are fattened and fed upon 
it: cows it keeps for every purpoſe ; whether 
butter, milk, cream, cheeſe, or ſuckling: 
ſheep are alſo maintained on it for all uſes; 
whether breeding, fattening, folding, or ſuck: 
ling. Nothing agrees better with horſes. It 
uſe reſpecting ſwine is but little known to the 
world, for no experiments have yet been pub- 
liſhed, to prove in what degree they can be 
kept alone upon it; which is a point of ſome Wl 
conſequence, and merits the attention of the 
curious in agriculture. i | 
In conſidering the quantity of cattle graſs 
will maintain, it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe the 
ſoil proper for paſture land; not light and {i 
ſandy ; and that it is managed in at leaſt a 
common: huſband-like manner ; not ſuffered 
to be poiſoned with wet; and kept clear of 
deſtructive rubbiſh, ſuch as thorns, briars, 
thiſtles, docks; and likewiſe mole and ant 
hills; theſe ſuppoſitions are abſolutely fair, 
becauſe ſuch evils as ariſe merely from bad 
conduct, and have nothing to do with the 
merit of any vegetable. — Throwing out of 
the queſtion ſuch as are very badly conducted, 
] take the product « of graſs lands in England 2 
varie 
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aries between theſe two points the keep- 
iag three middle ſized ſheep per acre; and 
the fattening an ox of go or 100 ſtone ( 141b.) 
and a large Lincolnſhire ſheep. 

I fate the product, by ſuch an ox and 
cheep, per acre, as the higheſt, becauſe it is 
che greateſt return I have heard from one 
acre: it is a common aflertion, that it is often 
had in the rich parts of Lincolnſhire, Lower 
than the keeping three flock ſheep, I do not 
think it would be fair to deſcend. It is a vaſt 
variety of degrees of product that come in 
between theſe points: if one could fix a me- 
dium, it would be of great uſe to the preſent 
deſign, but it cannot be done with tolerable 
accuracy; the following products I take to 
be near the central point, but they admit a 
great variety among themſelves. 


Summer feeding a milch cow per acre, of 
| a middling ſize; for in- 

8 ſtance, 45 ſtone weight. 

Summer feeding a cow of 40 ſtone. 


4 5 Summer feeding ſuch a cow, and alſo one 
4 middling ſized ſheep and 
Summer feeding a horſe. C 
# 74 Summer fattening an ox of 35 ſtone, 
: ; Summer fattening an ox of 35 ſtone, and 
2 2 middle ſized wether. 

dummer fattening an ox of 40 ſtone, 

G 4 Sum- 


— 
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Summer fattening an ox of 40 berth and 
| keeping a ſheep and lamb. 

Summer fattening an ox of 45 ſtone. 


Summer fattening an ox of 45 ſtone, and i 
keeping a ſheep and lamb. Wl 
Summer fattening an ox of 50 ſtone. 


Summer fattening an ox of 50 ſtone, and 
keeping a ſheep and lamb, 
Sumter fattening an ox of 55 ſtone, 


'F 


! Y 


Summer fattening five wethers. 


Summer keeping five ſheep and five lambs, 
Summer keeping fix ſheep and fix lambs. | 
Summer keeping ſeven ſheepand ſeven lambs, i 
Summer keeping 8 ſheep and * lambs. 


none poſſibly very far from the medium. 
Suppoſe I was aſked which four of the pre- 
ceding I thought neareſt the mens ? I ſhould i 
reply, - 3. 
Summer feeding A di cow of 40 ſtone. 5 
Summer feeding a horſe. 8 


Theſe points might be multiplied; and yet ; 
1 
| 


Summer fattening an ox of 35 ſtone. 
Summer keeping five ſheep and five lambs. 


This is, however, but an idea, and I ſhould 
be raſh if I built abſolute concluſions upon it. 
In reſpect to the product of hay, it varies 
from graſs, which at one mowing will yield 
15 CWt. 
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Summer feeding a horſe, 
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cwt. (lower than which I think we ſhould 
Pot deſcend) to that which at two affords five 


$ 4 ons per acre. 


Clover is the moſt common of the artificial 


4 : traſſes, and ſhould therefore be next conſi- 
cred : but as I rejected the natural graſs, 


which was very badly managed, it is highly 


equiſite I ſhould do the ſame here: this graſs. 
= ſown by many flovenly farmers with the 
hird, fourth, and even fifth crop of corn, but 
oe ill ſucceſs ariſing from ſuch methods 1s 
Pot to be laid to the account of clover in ge- 
Encral : ſowing with a ſecond crop of corn is 
y no means good huſbandry, but as it is the 


ommon practice of many tracts of country, 
is neceſſary to take it into the account. 

Clover in product varies like graſs; but I 
elieve not quite ſo much. I take the bounds 


Jo lic between theſe points Keeping three 


iddling ſized ſheep per acre; and feeding 


4 two horſes, and two ſheep, and lambs. I 


: 
5 
| 
* 


have heard on good authority, of clover doing 


the laſt : which, it muſt be confeſſed, is a vaſt 


produce. 


Among particulars, which are neareſt the 
edium, I believe the following. 


Summer feeding a milch cow, of about 45 


ſtone. 132 


summer feeding a milch cow, of about 45 


ſtone; and alſo two ſheep 
and two lambs, 


Sum- 
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Summer feeding a horſe, and a heep and. 

Summer feeding a horſe, and two ſheep and 

lambs. 4 

Summer feeding two heifers of three yean 

old. WG: 

Summer keeping ſix ſheep and lambs. 4 

Summer keeping ſeven ſheep and ſeven lambs, 

Summer keeping eight ſheep and eight lambs 
Summer feeding nine ſheep and nine lambs, 

Summer feeding ten ſheep and ten lambs. 

Summer keeping ſeven hogs, half and three 

quarters grown. 1 

Summer keeping eight hogs, half and three * 
quarters grown. 5 

Summer keeping nine hogs, half and three 

| quarters grown. 1 

Summer keeping ten hogs, half and three 


quarters grown. 


Out of theſe I would fix on the following, iis 
as nearer the mean point than the reſt. P 
Summer feeding a milch cow of about 43 

ſtone. 5 
Summer feeding a horſe, and a ſneep and lamb. 
Summer feeding two heifers of three years} 
old. 
Summer keeping eight ſheep and lambs, MR 
Summer keeping eight hogs. 3 
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In mowing, I ſhould fix the extremes at 4 
a ton and a half; and five tons and a half, 
both at two mowings. 1 


Sainfoin 
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Sainfoin comes next in order; of which it 
= obſcrvable, no very bad crops are known, 
r if it ſucceeds, it never is in an inferior 
ay, being either deſtroyed, or coming to no- 
hing; or elſe ſucceeding well, and proving a 
cry advantageous crop. It is neceſſary with . 
his, as well as the other graſſes, to ſuppoſe. 
good huſband-like treatment; that is, the 
oil to be dry, or at leaſt not a weeping clay, 
Sv hich is the only land it is abſolutely averſe 
From: that the field be made very fine at 
wing, and free from weeds; as to being 
ich, or in good heart, it is not ſo nice about 
hat. The extremes of produce I calculate 
at; from keeping an heifer of three years old 
Per acre to keeping three cows per acre. 
he intermediate ſteps are various; amon 

@thers I ſhould apprehend the following near 


Ihe medium. 


ummer feeding a milch cow of about 45 
ſtone, and maintaining a 
. young heifer beſides. 
Summer feeding a milch cow, and maintain- 
_ ing two young heifers be- 
4 | ſides. 
dummer keeping a horſe and a heifer of three 
3 years old. 


As to fattening of beaſts, I know of no 
experiments on it; ſheep, the beſt authors 
aſſert, ſhould never come near fainfoin ;— 
nor did I ever read, or hear of hogs being 
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kept on it; not that I imagine it an impro- 
per, or unprofitable food for them, having 
tried it with ſucceſs myſelf ; but a few ex- 
periments of an individual ſhould not be 
made the foundation of general reaſoning. 
In mowing, the produce varies from 1 5 c. 
to three tons and half, both at one cutting, 
beſides the after feed, which muſt be of va- 
lue, proportioned to the quantities of hay, 
T never heard of its being mowed more than 
once : not becauſe it will not yield enough to 
make it anſwer two cuttings, but there is 2 


notion that it bleeds it; and writers who have 
treated on it, give the ſame opinion: in the 
experiments, however, which I tried on it, | 
in Suffolk, under various modes of culture, 
IT have cut it three times often, and once ot 
twice four times, and I could never find that 


the crop ſuffered by ſuch treatment; but, as 


I remarked before, the experiments of a ſingle 
perſon, on one or two ſoils, ſhould not be 
taken into the account, when we treat of the 


averages of a whole kingdom. 


Lucerne muſt be next examined, which, 
like ſainfoin, is in general either very good, 


or ſo bad as not to be ſuffered to remain; in 


the latter caſe (unleſs the ſoil is peculiarly un- 
favourable) it commonly fails for want of 


good management. But there is more difti- 
culty in ſtating the produce of this vegetable 
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than in any of the reſt, all which are much 
better known: it would, however, be un- 
pardon- 
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WD :rdonable to omit the moſt valuable, per- 
aps, of the kind in England, becauſe the 
ſc of it was not fo general as it ought to be. 
Many experiments have been tried on it that 
in ſerve to guide us, though not with ſuch 
eneral authority as in the preceding plants. 

The extremes I apprehend to be, the ſum- 
er feeding a milch cow of 45 ſtone, and a 
Neeifer, on one fide; and the ſummer feeding 
ix horſes on the other ſide.---The latter is a 
Haſt produce, but it certainly has been done. 

= As to fixing a medium, the following ſup- 
oſitions are offered, as not probably far 
From it. 4 


Summer feeding two milch cows. 

Bummer feeding two milch cows and one 

(3 | three-year old heifer. 

Bummer feeding two milch cows, and two 
| two-year old heifers. 


Nummer feeding two horſes, and a three-year 
9 old heifer. 
Summer feeding three horſes, 


Reſpecting ſheep, fattening of beaſts, and 


feeding hogs, our authority is too ſmall to 
found any ſuppoſitions on: nor can we de- 
cide more of its merit in yielding hay; ſome 
j 8 writers aſſerting it to be good for nought, for 
hat purpoſe, and others praiſing it extrava- 
= 2antly, | 


It 
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for only ſuch muſt come into the account al 
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It would be uſeleſs to form any ſcale d 


* 
1 


burnet, as it is pretty well known to be d 
| ſecondary merit in reſpect of the gener 
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maintenance of cattle, though extremely uſe- 
ful for particular purpoſes, ſuch as ſpring 
feeding ſheep and lambs, and in a mixture ol 
ſeeds to lay down with. = 

Having thus reviewed the prineipal ſorts ff 
ſummer food of cattle, we muſt next per: 
form the ſame on thoſe vegetables that yield 
the chief articles of winter food : in doiny 
which, however, ſome limitation 1s requiſite; 
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will alone ſupport cattle. Straw is a winter 
food, but as it is applied in a ſecondary man- 
ner to that uſe, it muſt not here be reckon-i 
ed :---nor will it be altogether ſatisfactory toll 
include any vegetable, ſuppoſed to ſuit only 
one ſort of cattle; ſo that potatoes ſhould not 
be included, though an excellent food for 
hogs. The articles I ſhall examine are, hay, 
turneps, carrots, and cabbages. 
It would be an uſeleſs multiplication of en- 
uiries to examine hay ſingly; it apparently 
will not bear any compariſon with the other 
three.---Every one, the leaſt ſkilled in huſ- 
bandry, muſt be ſenſible, that the mean acre if 
of any kind of hay can never come in com- 
petition with the mean acre of either of 
the other ſorts of food. The examination ; 
muſt therefore be confined to turneps, carrots, i 
and cabbages. 
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There is no vegetable depends more on foil 
an turneps ; and on culture, if pothble, yet 
ore than ſoil ; but it is neceffary to ſuppoſe 
ieeſe, and all the reſt of the vegetables I here 
eat of, to be managed at leaſt in a good 
uſband-like manner; conſequently we muſt 
fre no notice of the product of thoſe crops 
hich are not hoed; and yet vaſt tracts of 

De kingdom are never — Turneps, 
is true, ſell in many of thoſe countries at an 
= travagant price; but we are not therefore 
= ſuppoſe the crops good: the reaſon of ſuch 
igh prices being the uncommonneſs of the 
op; for in many of thoſe tracts they do not 
Multivate a tenth of what are raiſed in other 
Warts of the kingdom. In a word, we muſt 
EEppoſc the ſoil, culture, &c. if not preciſely 
hat they ought to be, at leaſt, upon an ave- 
ge, to be in the ſtile of good huſbandry. 
be variations of the crops, thus conſidered, 
Nee very great, riſing in weight from ten to 
fty tons per acre, tops and tails excluded, 
Ind the clean apple weighed alone. Of cattle 
aintained, the extremes I apprehend, are, 


rom keeping ſeven months a ſteer, or heifer 
of forty-five ſtone, to fattening in five months 
four ſteers, of forty-five ſtone each. 
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The medium cannot be preciſely fixed ; but 
is near the following points. 


F attening, 
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Fattening, during five months, an ox of ſe- 
venty five ſtone. by 
Keeping, ſeven months, three ſteers of forty 
ſtone. ; 
Fattening, during five months, two ſteers of 
forty-five ſtone, þ 
Fattening, during five months, one ſteer of 
forty-five ſtone ; and keeping one ſteer, of 
forty ſtone, ſeven months. , 
Keeping, during ſeven months, two milch 1 
cos of forty-five ſtone. 4 
Keeping one milch cow during ſeven months, i 
and two two-year old heifers. 
Fattening eight wethers. 
Keeping, during four months, fifteen ſheep. 


And of theſe I ſhould apprehend the fol- 
lowing nearer than the reſt. 


- Fattening, during five months, an ox of e- 
venty- five ſtone. | 
Fattening, during five months, one ſteer of 
forty-five ſtone; and keeping, ſeven months, 

a ſteer of forty. 
Keeping one milch cow during ſeven months; 
and two two-year old heifers. | 


Carrots are by no means ſo eaſily drawn 
into mediums, for the culture is but little 
known, though commonly practiſed in ſome 
parts of the kingdom : the value is, however, 


exceedingly great; and riſes, I apprehend, 
| from 
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from fattening an ox of fifty ſtone, to fatten- 
ing ſix of that weight. For carrots have fre- 
quently produced a produce of 20/. per acre. 
Perhaps the average may be fattening four 
ſuch beaſts ; or keeping, during ſeven months, 
two milch cows, and fattening one beaſt of 
ſixty ſtone. Where a culture 1s not very 
common, it 1s difficult to fix averages. 

Cabbages I am laſt to ſpeak of; which, al- 
although not common as food for cattle in all 
parts of England, have yet, by the ſpirited. 
conduct of ſome of the nobility and gentry-in 
the north, ariſen almoſt at once from infancy 
to perfection. Cabbages have not been cul- 
tivated, even there, above a dozen years, and 
yet they have: been carried to above fifty tons 
an acre. In reſpect. to the mean value, I 
reckon the extremes, from keeping two 
milch cows during ſeven months, to fatten- 
ing eight ſteers of fifty ſtone. Perhaps the 
medium lies not far from wintering - three 
cows, or fattening three ſteers of fifty ſtone: 
for we would conſider, that cabbages being a 
tranſplanted crop, and requiring good treat- 
ment and rich land, they are either not cul- 
tivated at all, or to a good purpoſe. 

This is the laſt vegetable in my liſt of ſum- 
mer and winter food. Some of my readers 
may poſſibly think it ſuperfluous: but thoſe 
who reflect on the great conſequence of keep- 
ing conſiderable ſtocks of cattle, and who 


perhaps poſſeſs ſoils that would yield bene- 
3 ficial 
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ficial crops of all theſe plants, will not con- 
demn me for aiming at ſomething of a com- 
pariſon between them. Huſbandry can never 
arrive at the perfection which all wiſh for, if 
its principles be not thoroughly underſtood ; 
if the exact degree of every vegetable culti- 
vated be not known, in relation to ſoil and 
management ; and, in a word, if all the va- 
rious branches of this complex art be not fo 
thoroughly ſifted and examined, as to be fa- 


miliar in every combination. 


The comparative merit of different ſorts of 
food for cattle is a ſubject that has been 
ſtrangely neglected by the writers on agricul- 
ture. One has treated of lucerne; another of 

otatoes; another of clover; and another of 
all theſe: but none has thought of comparing 
all ſorts of food upon the ſame ſoil. From 
an accurate, though ſhort deſcription of a 
foil, it ought to be known at once what ſpe- 
cies of ſummer and winter food would keep 
or fatten moſt cattle : but as no ſuch know- 
ledge is in the world, conjecture muſt ſupply 
its place: which, when built on ſome facts, 
1s certainly of more uſe than leaving the ſub- 


ject as it was found. Thus in reſpect to 


the ſtate of the mean produce of the pre- 
ceding vegetables, had many experiments 
been publiſhed on them, they might have 
been exact; but without ſuch authority, 
there is good reaſon to believe the mediums 


at leaſt, not far diſtant from the points in 
which 
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which I have ventured to fix them; and if 
not accurate, yet, as I before remarked, ſome 
knowledge is better than none: ſuch me- 
diums certainly being a better guide in con- 
ſidering the method of keeping moſt cattle, 
than mere incidental conjecture as I proceed- 
ed. 

They are a freſh inſtance of what was ob- 
ſerved in a former eſſay, that he who writes 
upon a ſubject, various from what has been 
treated by preceding authors, muſt ſpend 
ſome of his time in explanations, either in 
an endeavour to clear away the rubbiſh of 
falſe ideas, that he may afford what, to him, 
appear juſter ones; or in preparing ſtep by 
ſtep for introducing opinions and obſervations, 
which, not being common, may be thought 
paradoxical. But to return. 

The ſcale of vegetables for food ſhews us, 
that all are very uſeful in different ways; and 
ſome in all. The knowledge of ſome is much 
more complete than of others, but it is wor- 
thy of obſervation, that not one is perfectly 
known in an experimental manner. Even 
common natural graſs, although the only 
food for cattle during ſo many ages, and 
which, at preſent, is to be found in vaſt 
plenty wherever land is to be found—yet 
even this is not fully known. In what de- 
gree can a farmer depend on graſs as a food 
for hogs ? No book ever yet publiſhed will 
anſwer that queſtion : I have aſked it of ſome 

H 2 hun- 
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hundreds of farmers, and never had a ſatis- 
factory reply. 

In the whole liſt, lucerne for ſummer food, 
and cabbages and carrots for that of winter, 
appear to be much the moſt advantageous ; 
at leaſt, as far as we can judge by quantity 
of produce. As to expences of cultivation, 
and clear profit, it would be endleſs to take 
them into the account. There can be no 
doubt but a vegetable that will maintain ſuch 
a number of cattle, will pay, and well too, 
for culture. It is not my preſent purpoſe to 
enquire, how a farm of 2, 3, or 400 acres 
ſhould be conducted reſpecting the manage- 
ment of crops for the food of cattle. Pro- 
bably it would be found advantageous to have 
ſome of all theſe vegetables, for reaſons too 
numerous to be inſerted here. I confine 
myſelf, for the preſent, to the vegetables that 
will enable a man, on a given number of acres, 
to keep the moſt cattle: an hundred cir- 
cumſtances and ſituations may render ſuch a 
conduct much more profitable than cultivating 
any thing elſe. 

A farm may, therefore, be divided into 
two parts, one under lucerne, and the other 
under cabbages or carrots ; and ſo propor- 
tioned, that the one will keep in ſummer 
the ſame quantity of cattle as the other in 
winter; and this I take, in two words, to be 
of all methods that which, on a given quan- 
tity of land, will keep moſt 3 
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this concluſion equally reſpects a medium of 
theſe crops, and the utmolt perfection: they 
are as much beyond other vegetables in the 
firſt as the laſt. 

The method, however, of commandi 
great ſucceſs, (and it is ſome queſtion whether 
greater may not be attained than ever was 
done yet) moſt certainly 1s to give both plants 
all advantages of ſoil, manure, and culture : 
it is impoſlible that land ſhould be too rich 
for either. Some crops are deſtroyed by ren- 
dering the foil exceedingly fertile ; but this 
is very far from the caſe with lucerne, cab- 
bages, and carrots. 

Suppoſing the medium of lucerne to be, 
ſummer feeding two milch cows, and one 
three- year old heifer, we may call it two 
cows and a half per acre, or five for two acres; 
and of cabbages, wintering five cows per 
acre. According to this proportion, the lu- 
cerne ſhould be juſt double the quantity of 
the cabbages: ten of the latter to twenty of 
the former, &c. | 

It is not of conſequence to the preſent en- 
quiry, whether other land be applied to the 
draught cattle ; or whether the proportion be 
varied in the lucerne to feed them in ſummer, 
and oats and hay for the winter: theſe cir- 
cumſtances muſt vary according to an hun- 
dred others, of which no mention is here 
made, The plan upon which I ſhould con- 

"FS 2 duct 
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duct a farm of this excluſive ſort, would be 
as follows : 

i would firſt fix my team; ſuppoſe four 
horſes, and aſſign a portion of land for raiſ- 
ing oats for them, as theſe might follow a 

art of the cabbages or carrots every year, 
and the crop be immenſe. Hay I would buy, 
and have a good ſtack always beforehand; not 
only for my horſes, but alſo to allow the 
cows juſt at calving a ſmall quantity. 
(N. B. This, I hin would be right; but 
have no authority to aſſert that the omiſſion 
would be wrong.) I would every year buy 
as much ftubble, or ſtraw, as my cattle could 
make into manure ; which would be in pro- 
portion to the number of acres, a vaſt quan- 
tity, conſequently the land always in great 
heart, and the crops uncommonly good. The 
horſes would be uſed in plowing for the cab- 
bages or carrots ; in horſe-hoeing them and 
the lucerne (for, I think, notwithſtanding 
many inſtances of ſucceſs in the broad-caſt 
way, that drilling or tranſplanting are better 
methods); in carrying the food to the cat- 
tle; in carrying out the dung, &c. and their 
leiſure time ſhould all be employed in bring- 
ing manure from the neareſt place where it 
could be purchaſed. This management would 
be the ſame, whatever uſe was made of the 
Crops, either ſuckling, milking, or fattening. 
The latter ſhould be tried with the lucerne, 


and I think would bardly fail ; but no food 
what- 
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whatever fattens a beaſt better than carrots 
and cabbages. Such a ſyſtem, I apprehend, 
would be attended with very great ſucceſs. 

As to the particular treatment of the crops, 
it is foreign to the preſent deſign to enter into 
particular explanations on that head; but a 
few remarks I find difficult to omit. Lu- 
cerne is a vegetable ſurpriſingly tender in its 
infant ſtate, and as remarkably hardy when 
arrived at maturity; but it will at no age 
bear to be incommoded with weeds. What- 
ever be the method of cultivating it, one may 
venture to pronounce the crop very profitable, 
if kept clean from thoſe enemies. There 
are many reaſons for preferring the drilling, 
or traniplanting methods to the broadcaſt : 
the weeds are thereby abſolutely at command, 
and want nothing but reſolution and money, 
totally to eradicate them at any time. But 
all the reſolution and all the money in the 
world will not keep a broad-caſt crop equally 
clean. The horſe and hand-hoeings alſo 
looſen and pulverize the foil, which is, of it- 
ſelf, a matter of no ſmall conſequence ; and 
yet of greater in enabling any manure, that 
is ſpread on the ſurface, to take full effect. 
In an annual crop I have found, by experi- 
ence, that the plants in the new huſbandry 
reap by no means an equal benefit from 
manure, with thoſe in the old. But it is the 
very contrary with perennial ones: the ſur- 
lace of a field of broad-caſt lucerne, when 

H 4 three 
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three or four years old, is almoſt as hard and 
compact as a barn floor; nor is the effect of 
ſevere harrowings a remedy half ſufficient to 
the evil; inſuch a ſtate much of the manure 
is uſeleſs. But in annual crops, the manure 
is turned into the ſoil to the roots, and takes 
full effect. Th 
Another reaſon for preferring tranſplant- 
ing or drilling to broad-caſt ſowing, is the 
duration of the crop, which from divers ex- 
-periments, as- well as from reaſon, there is 
good foundation to believe will be five times 
as. long ; which is undoubtedly a matter of 
no trivial conſequence : but the great point 
is the deſtruction of the weeds, for which 
purpoſe a horſe and hand-hoeing are neceſſary 
to every cutting; and the men who hand- 
hoe the crop ſhould ſtoop down and pluck out 
all weeds with their fingers, which their hoes 
cannot get at. Nor would it be wrong 
once a year, in drilled crops, to chop out the 
1 weeds with an inſtrument called a hack, and 
| not regard cutting up ſome of the lucerne 
| with them, for, where it is thick in the 
| rovꝰs, that will be a benefit. This ſyſtem of 
1 cleaning will, with good manuring, enſure 
an ample cutting every month, from April 
| to October, both incluſive; and enable it to 
maintain far more cattle than the medium 
1 above mentioned. | 
For cabbages, the land ſhould be double 
1 plowed ; that is, one plough to follow ano- 
| ther 
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ther in the ſame furrow, and rendered very 
fine ; it ſhould, at laſt, be thrown on to 
ridges (arched up) of that breadth the rows 
are deſigned to be from each other, and, after 
an ample manuring, the plants ſet, one row 
on the top of each ridge; they ſhould, while 
growing, be horſe-hoed four times, and hand- 
| hoed [thrice : with this attention, the large 
Scotch ſort will grow to avaſt ſize. 

For carrots the land cannot be too rich, or 
too well manured ; the great point in the 
culture is to keep them perfectly clean by 
hoeing, and ſet out diſtinct; they are not 
nice in ſoil, twenty tons an acre are a com- 
mon crop - 8 

I have not ventured theſe hints by way of 
inſtructions how to cultivate theſe vegetables; 
that would require much more room than 
I have to ſpare at preſent ; beſides, the only 
valuable inſtructions are the relation of ex- 
periments. Thoſe who give directions to 
Taiſe plants, in the ſtile of receipts to make 
puddings, might as well be aſleep. All I 
meant by this little detail, was a hint by 
which to judge of theſe crops. Such as have 
been managed upon a more ſaving and con- 
tracted plan, ſhould not be thought to prove 
any thing againſt the exiſtence of ſuch as I 
have before mentioned. 

Many of the vegetables inſerted in the 
ſcale I offered are extremely profitable, and 
highly deſerving the cultivator's attention : 

. nothing 
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nothing here inſerted concerning lucerne, 
carrots and cabbages, as their ſuperiors, ſhould 
be conſtrued into any general diſapprobation 
of them; nothing has been further from 
my thoughts. As much as ] venerate lucerne, 
J have cultivated ten times as much clover; 
and yet the quantity of lucerne I have had 
has not been a trifle. As warmly as 1 have 
expreſſed myſelf on cabbages, I have had five 
times as many turneps, notwithſtanding my 

cultivating that uncommon vegetable on a 
large, as well as a ſmall ſcale“. 

— to common farmers, before theſe 
new modes of culture become quite general 
and familiar to them, clover will prove a 
more profitable plant than lucerne ; unleſs 
they make their attempts with much greater 
ſpirit than is common with that ſet of men. 
Clover, as a vegetable that will ſucceed well 
under acheap compendious practice, 1s inva- 
luable : it will pay the cultivator excellently 
well for taking very little trouble. A farmer 
that has lucerne put into his hands, as better 
than clover, would certainly try it as he would 
that graſs; that is, ſow it broad-caſt among a 

| crop 


* For ſeveral years I carricd on a variety of experiments 
on all kinds of vegetables that either were commonly ap- 
plied to huſbandry uſes, or that I conjectured might be ſo; 
and that to the number of ſome thouſands of trials, From 
them extracted thoſe which I thought of moſt uſe, and laid 
them before the public under the title of 4 Courſe of Experi- 
mental Agriculture, 2 vols. in hope of being thereby as uſeful 
to the community as my contracted ſphere of life would allow 
me. Further than which J can offer nothing but good wiſhes. 
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crop of corn, and, very likely, after two or 
three other crops of corn ; and, at the end of 
the firſt year, 5 would expect a ſpecial pro- 
duct of wheat upon plowing it up, and har- 
rowing in the ſeed. In this culture What lu- 
cerne would he get ?—Befides, the expence 
of ſtocking this graſs is ſo great, that we may 
ſuppoſe it will keep many farmers (as I freely 
confeſs it did me) from cultivating it upon 3 
very large ſcale. Lucerne, well managed, 
will carry above twenty pounds worth of cat- 
tle per acre, The ſtock, therefore, of 100 
acres only, amounts to 2000/. beſides all 
ſtanding and incidental charges. 3 

But before I conclude this ſlight eſſay, I 
muſt be allowed to add a few words on the 
general ſyſtem of keeping very large ſtocks of 
cattle. I have, in. this enquiry concerning 
lucerne, carrots and cabbages, ſpoken much 
of keeping cows. We have no experiments 
extant that prove the efficacy of the firſt in 
fattening cattle ; therefore more attention 
ſhould be given to its application to cows. 
Another circumſtance, which ſhould not be 
overlooked, is a collateral profit by cows, 
that of hogs. From the experiments which 

have tried, and the obſervations I have 
made, I think there is great reaſon to believe 
the grand profit of dairies to be a ſecondary 
one; that ariſing from the hogs maintained 
by them. And this circumſtance points out 
the propriety in dairy farms, of preparing 
bs des " omg 
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ſome articles of food merely with an eye to 
hogs; yet this practice is ſcarcely ever found 
among common farmers. 

In this point a particular management is 
requiſite; the dairy ſhould be applied alone 
to that uſe for which it is peculiarly adapted, 
viz, the weaning pigs, and feeding ſows that 
have young pigs ; but nothing can be more 
abſurd than the common management of 
feeding hogs half and three-fourths grown, 
and fattening large hogs upon ſkim milk, and 
butter and cheeſe whey. 

I think it is evident enough, from this 
ſtate of the caſe, that a different management 
is much wanting, that the utmoſt profit may 
be made of perhaps the moſt uſeful of all ani- 
mals, and that which moſt affects, though al- 
moſt unſeen and unknown, the price of provi- 
ſions. For this purpoſe it is very plain that the 
number of young pigs juſt weaned, and ſows 
which have young pigs that can be main- 
tained by a dairy, ſhould regulate the number 
of hogs kept, and the food provided accord- 
ingly. Inother words, that there ſhould be 
ſuch a ſucceſſion in the litters, that the ſkim 
milk, or butter milk, and cheeſe whey, may 
never be applied to any uſe but feeding ſuch 
young pigs, and fows that have pigs. 

This, it muſt be confeſſed, opens a moſt 
extenſive field of proportion ; but, I am con- 
fident, not more extenſive than profitable. 


Suppoſe, for inſtance, it is found by experi- 


ment 
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ment that twenty cows will yield in a year 
food ſufficient for maintaining three or four 
litters of pigs : during ſome months, the 
quantity may not be half ſufficient for this, 
and-during others, greatly more than ſuf- 
ficient. The means, therefore, of dividing 
it equally, is by aſſigning the given number 
of litters, and feeding them out of ciſterns in 
which the milk, &c. 1s preſerved, that there 
may never be a neceſſity of waſting it, or 
giving it uſeleſsly to the other hogs in the 
height of the ſeaſon, when the quantity is 
very great. | 
Having by this experience diſcovered the 
proportion between the litters of pigs and 
the number of cows, the next buſineſs is 
to enquire the number of pigs whoſe wean- 
ing is completed—of thoſe that are turned 
out after weaning—of hogs half and three» 
fourths grown—and, laſtly, of ſuch as an- 


nually come to be fattened, that meat of dif- 


ferent kinds may be provided for the re- 
ſpective uſes. We have ſuppoſed the dairy 
food applied to keeping when young, and to 
weaning them; in the next ſtage, I appre- 
hend, we muſt uſe carrots and potatoes, both 
which roots are much affected by hogs; and 
I know from experience, will even wean 
young pigs : conſequently a ſufficient provi- 
fon of their crops ſhould be made for keep- 
ing the pigs after they are weaned, till they 
are large enough to turn out to green food. 
In 
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In reſpect to the latter, that which, in ſe: 
veral parts of the kingdom, is moſt known as 
a peculiar food for hogs, is clover*, which 
agrees with them wonderfully well ; keep- 
ing them, without any aſſiſtance of other 
food, from being a third part grown till they 
arrive at their full ſize; and if they are well 
fnanaged, they will be kept totally in the 
fiald (there muſt be water in it) and never 
ſuffered to come home till the clover ſeaſon is 
over, that is, till the wheat ſeed time; after 
which they ſhould at once (if there is no 
fall of acorns for them) be ſhut up to fatten- 
ing: in which laſt operation carrots and po- 
tatoes ſhould be again called in, and they 
will fully fatten them ; though the moſt ad- 
vantageous way is, mix them with certain 
quantities of peaſe or barley meal. 

From this train of management appears the 
crops which ſhould be cultivated, and the 
proportions of them for the collateral uſes of 
a dairy : anobject which is, beyond doubt, of 
7 importance to agriculture; but which, 

am ſorry to ſay, is little known or attended 
to by nine-tenths of the kingdom. It is, 
however, much to be regretted, that a large 
ſeries of experiments, in which the due pro- 
portions were preſerved, are not undertaken, 


that all points might be experimentally 
| known; 


There is no reaſon to think that lucerne would not be 


- Equally good for this purpoſe, and, perhaps, better; but the 


knowledge of the fact is very incomplete. 
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known; and this, notwithſtanding the ex- 

ence of procuring ſuch an undertaking ; for 
the benefits that would certainly reſult to the 
agriculture of the whole kingdom, are un- 
doubtedly too great to render the expence of 


trial an objection. + 
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RAUS SAY 


Conſiderations on the æconomical conduct of 
uch gentlemen as make agriculture either 
their buſineſs or amuſement. 


ERHAPS we might, without any great 
impropriety, call farming among coun- 


J try gentlemen, the reigning taſte of the pre- 


ſent time. There is ſcarcely a nobleman 
without his farm: moſt of the country gen- 
tlemen are farmers: and that in a much 
greater extent of the word, than when all 
the rural buſineſs was left to the manage- 
ment of the ſtewards, who governed, in 
matters of wheat and barley, as abſolutely as 
in covenants of leaſes, and the merit of 
tenants; now the maſter overſees all the 
operations of his farm, dictates the manage- 
ment, and often delights in ſetting the country 
a ſtaring at the novelties he introduces. The 
practice givesa turn to converſation, and huſ- 
bandry uſurps ſomething on the territories of 
the 
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the ſtable and kennel : an acquiſition which TI 


helieve, with reaſonable people, will be voted 


legal conquelt. 
But to ſpeak in another ſtrain : all parts of 


rural ceconomics are, at preſent, much ſtudied, 


and no leſs practiſed. It is impoſſible but this 
admirable ſpirit, which does ſo much honour 
to the preſent age, muſt be attended with 
great effects. For men of education and 
parts cannot apply to any thing without dif- 
fuſing a light around them; much more ſo 
when they give their attention to a buſineſs 


that hitherto has occupied few beſides the 


moſt contracted and moſt ignorant ſet of peo- 
le in the world. And facts, as far as they 
* been diſcovered, warrant this opinion; 
for, I apprehend, no one will diſpute there 
having been more. experiments, more diſco- 
veries, and more general good ſenſe diſplayed, 
within theſe ten years, in the walk of agricul- 
ture, than in an hundred preceding ones. 
If this noble ſpirit continues, we ſhall ſoon 
ſee huſbandry in perfection, as well under- 
ſtood, and built upon as juſt and philoſo- 
phic principles, as the art of medicine. 
This general purſuit hurries all kinds of 


eople to farming. Even citizens, who 


* breathe the ſmoke of London five days in 
every week throughout the year, are farmers 


the other two : but what is more to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe, many young fellows of ſmall 


fortune, who have been brought up in the 


country 
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country, addict themſelves to agriculture ; 
numbers even deſert the occupations to which 
they are brought up, and apply to a trade ſo 
much more eaſy and independent. 

Many are they whole relations having left 
them a farm or two, (by no means to make 
them country gentlemen, but as a fund to 
raiſe money for proſecuting the buſineſs per- 
haps of a compting-houſe, or a ſhop) are 
captivated at once with the idea of living in 
the country, upon their own eftates, and turn- 
ing over a book or two of huſbandry, (they 
can ſcarce lay hold of one but will promiſe 
them a fortune in fix weeks) find nothing ſo 
eaſy as to make a great income by farming. 
ds flattering a reſolution is ſoon taken, and 
they commence their new profeſſions. Nor 
is this the only inſtance : all forts of people, 
not abſolutely fixed in other employments, 
partake of the faſhion, and turn farmers. 
Phyſicians, lawyers, clergymen, ſoldiers, ſail- 
= ors, merchants. The farming tribe is now 
made up of all ranks, from a duke to an ap- 
prentice. 19 

No fault is to be found with this rage for 
agriculture; in whatever manner it is con- 
ducted, many beneficial effects muſt inevita- 
bly flow from it: but what I ſhall aim at in 
this little ſketch, is to offer ſome cool advice 
to thoſe who embrace huſbandry as à trade, 
without knowing any thing of its practice; 
who embark themſelves and their fortunes in 

I a ſhip 
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a ſhip which may either be perfectly ſound, 
or equally rotten for any thing they know of 
the matter : to ſuch, a few cautions, relative 
to the economical parts of their new buſineſz, 
cannot be unimportant. In one reſpect the 
conſequences may be exceedingly beneficial ; 
a little prudent attention may prevent loſſes 
and ruin, which will bring diſcredit, how- 
ever unjuſtly, on the buſineſs in general; x 
eircumſtance which all who love agriculture 
ſhould do their utmoſt endeavour to prevent. 


The firſt and grand evil to which adven- q 
turers in hufbandry lay themſelves open, is the 


want of money to conduct their farm properly, 


In this reſpect they miſtake worſe than com- 
mon farmers, who never proportion their 
land to their fortune as they ought ; but gen- 
tlemen ſhould apply a much larger ſum of 
money to it than farmers, for reaſons obvious 


to all the world. 

No human power can controul or remedy 
this error while perſiſted in ; it muſt inevita- 
bly grow every day worſe and worſe, till utter 
ruin ſucceeds. And here I ſpeak of the moſt 
common practice, without giving into any ex- 
pences, but thoſe uſual in agriculture. But 
if any account is taken of experimental huſ- 
bandry, or the practice of what is met with 
in books, all this becomes ten times ſtronger. 
As this matter is the moſt im portant of all 
ethers in the conduct of young beginners, 1 
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ſhall beg leave to enter a little more into the 
nature of the caſme. on 

The great error of common farmers, is the 
hiring too much land in proportion to their 


i fortunes. We conſtantly, through three- 


fourths of their lives, ſee the effects of this; 
notwithſtanding their practiſing the moſt ſe- 
vere economy, notwithſtanding their con- 
ſtant attention to their buſineſs, and their 
even labouring very hard themſelves. The 
inconvenience muſt in neceſſity be much 
greater with a perſon who can neither labour, 
practiſe a regular ceconomy, nor give a con- 
ſtant attention to his buſineſs; and who, 
added to all this, knows nothing of the mat 
ter. If he depends on the advice and aſſiſt- 
ance of another perſon, that perſon muſt be 
paid : ſo that in whatever light we view the 
caſe, he is undoubtedly under a ſtronger ne- 


3 ceflity of having a ſuthciency of money than 


any common farmer. | 
A gentleman of ſmall fortune walks over a 
farm of perhaps 200 acres of land; he ſees . 
an old waggon or two, three or four carts, 
ſome ploughs and harrows, ſeven or eight 
ſhabby looking horſes, a cow or two, and a few 
ragzed ſheep. He then goes into the houſe 
and ſees the men feeding on fat pork, or bread 
and cheeſe : he views nothing that gives him 
any idea of expence ; very poſſibly all he ſees 
might be purchaſed for an hundred pounds : 
and this apparent want of but little money 
I a muſt 


2 
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mult give him a notion that a trifling ſum will 
ſtock ſuch a farm. Nothing is further from 
his head than conceiving the prodigious ex- 
pence dependent on every thing he ſees. If he 
looks at an old rotten plough that lies in the 
yard, it never occurs to his mind what a 
train of expences that inſtrument, which may 
not be worth five ſhillings, draws after it. It 
he aſks advice, it will probably be of ſome 
farmer or bailiff he deſigns to employ : it is 
too much their intereſt to undeceive him, 
however miſtaken ; for his ruin cannot en- 
ſue without their being much the richer for 
it. Theſe ſuppoſitions may appear ſome- 
what far ſtretched; but not to thoſe who 


have had experience of the lower kind of 


country life. 

There is no doubt but a gentleman may 
turn farming to a good account, and yet be 
cheated for ſome time by the people around 
him: he pays for experience | but then he 
gets it, and that will, with good management, 
afterwards pay him again; but thenlarge ſums 
of money are requiſite for this; and in the 
ſtocking a farm, good allowances ought to be 
made for ſuch unſeen expences. 

After the view of ſuch a farm as I now 
ſuppoſed, which convinced the gentleman 
that a ſmall ſum of money would do for 
farming, we will ſay he hires it. From that 
day he will be very buſy in viewing his land, 
in pointing out improvements, and — 

"I = 
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the whole matter over with his aſſiſtant or ad- 
viſer. Every hour (if he has the leaſt genius) 
will diſcloſe ſomething or other that wants to 
be done. His men will tell him very plau- 
ſibly and ſenſibly too, that ſuch a ditch ſhould 
be cleaned ; that this field wants draining 
moſt terribly ; that that pond would pay 
exceeding well for emptying; and, in a 
word, an hundred things that plainly 
ought to be executed. This croud of bu- 
ſineſs renders him deſirous to know what 
others have done in the ſame fituation ; he 
turns to books, a new world ſtarts upon him 
at once ; all he has been adviſed 1s demon- 
ſtrated to be right, and a million of things 
beſides, he never dreamt off, proved as clear- 
ly as any axiom in Euclid. His firſt half 
year's rent is not paid before he wants mo- 
ney. 

The truth of the matter is this : every 
common labourer can point out many things 
that ſhould be done; the bailiff many more; 
and books ten thouſand times as many as both 
the others put together. Now, in the im- 
menſe maſs of advice, the miſchief /zo ſuch 
a gentleman) is, that much of it is very ra- 
tional and good ; if all was abſurd, the whole 
would probably be rejected: but the beſt 
advice upon earth cannot be executed with- 
out money. It matters not a groat that a 
work is demonſtrated to be expedient, and 
Even neceſſary, if I have not caſh to execute it. 

1 . The 


, 
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- The great point, therefore, is the aſſigning 
a proper ſum of money to the buſineſs; and 
if a man trades upon hie all, to take no more 
land than he can perfectly manage, with pro- 

r allowances for his not being experienced 
in the buſineſs. As to the particular ſums 
requiſite for giving quantities of lands, it is 
impoſſible to ſketch any thing of that fort 
in the bound of an eſſay; but I have treated 

that matter pretty largely in another work, 
called The Farmer's Guide. One hint, how- 
ever, I ſhall give here ; when the gentleman 
has made all enquiries and eſtimates, let him 
add conſiderably to the amount, and he will 
be much nearer the truth. Every conſidera- 
tion that can have influence on a man thus en- 
gaging himſelf in agriculture, calls on him to 
be cautious in nottaking too much land. If he 
purpoſes to make his buſineſs an amuſement, 
fure there ismore pleaſure in viewing a few 
fields in a neat and garden like order, than in 
wandering over a great many that exhibit no 
mark of being cultivated by a gentleman. 

If experimental agriculture, or the practice 
of ſuch methods of culture as are re- 
commended in books, be thought of, it 
can alone be practiſed by having little land, 
but much money. If a gentleman would 
ſhine among his neighbours, if he would 
farm (as many do) that he may ral of 
farming, he ſhould, by all means, confine 


himſelf to ſuch a ſpace as he can abſolutely 
4 com- 
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command; for none of his company would 


give ſixpence to be ſhewn a parcel of common 
crops managed no better than by acommon 
farmer ; ſuch will not afford him matter for 
converſation. One acre, cultivated in a 
maſterly manner, will, in this reſpe&, bes 
much more fruitful ſource than an hundred 
managed like his neighbours. But all this 
requires plenty of money, which no man can 
have who over-trades himſelf. 
Reſpecting the providing money, one re- 
mark 1s requiſite. A perſon in the beginning of 
his practice, who deſigns to make agriculture 
a trade, ſhould undoubtedly poſſeſs the ſum 
he throws into it, clear of all debts whatever: 
for borrowed money may be an excellent 
means of advancement to a man who has laid 
a ſtout foundation in a handſome ſum of his 
own, and much experience; but is a very 
fatal one where theſe requiſites are wanting. 
When once a man who has really gained, and 
probably paid for experience, finds that his 
buſineſs, though ſmall, is profitable ; that he 
could diſpoſe of a ſum of money to good ad- 
vantage, in ſome addition hat he bas tried 
with ſucceſs; in ſuch a caſe, money ſhould 
undoubtedly be had ; and if a farmer poſ- 
ſeſſes it not himſelf, he ſhould borrow it of 
another. A ſpirited reſolution is as neceſſary 


for advancement by huſbandry, as prudence. 


In gaining due experience it is impoſſible to 
be too prudent ; whatever is doubtful re- 
I 4 quires 
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quires much caution : but when uncertainty 
gives way to conviction, real prudence con- 
fiſts in diſcarding caution ; and having once 
determined a meaſure to be right, to execute 
it with ſpirit and celerity; a ſituation in 
which borrowing large ſums of money may 
be the higheſt prudence. All men, what- 
ever be their buſineſs, that act not upon theſe 
principles, want either prudence or reſolution : 
the one is as neceſſary as the other. The 
want of the firſt will overthrow him in the 
very beginning of his career; and the abſence 
of the ſecond will ſink him when in ſight of 
the goal. 

Another point which a perſon who begins 
farming has to conſider, is, the employment 
of a bailiff. He will find this determination 
matter of ſome conſequence, and ought to be 
well reflected on. Many reaſons are to be 
offered for, and many againſt it. It may, in 
the firit caſe, be aſſerted, that in every ſpecies 
of buſineſs the maſter ſhould know more, or, 
at leaſt, as much as the man, that no errors 
may pals in the conduct of the latter, with- 
out being ſeen and underſtood by the former. 
That the queſtion does not turn on the em- 
ployment or non- employment of ſuch an ex- 
cellent bailiff as may eaſily be deſcribed, 
but of ſuch an one as chance, or the common 
courſe of ſuch matters, will probably diſcover; 
in which caſe he may be ſuppoſed bad, or in- 
different, as well as good, and the maſter withopt 


the 


— 
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the requiſite knowledge to diſcover whether he 
is the one, or the other. That the idea com 
mon in moſt countries is, that of nine bai- 
liffs out of ten being knaves ; which notion 
could not become general without having 
ſome foundation in truth: nor is this any- 
wiſe ſurpriſing, for a ſervant placed in a 
truſt which in itſelf abounds with the temp- 
tation of breaking it, and over-looked by a 
maſter ignorant of the buſineſs, moſt certain- 
ly is a ſituation that would, in any other 
trade, as well as farming, prove wonderfully 
fertile in creating knaves. 

That a bailiff, from the nature of his of- 
fice, has ſo many opportunities of being un- 
faithful without detection, that he may in 
one year defraud his maſter of more money 
than twenty labourers or ſervants can cheat 


5 him of. That the expence of one proper to 


overſee and regulate a buſineſs is fo great, 
that it would ſwallow up all the profit of a 
ſmall farm; conſequently can never, with 
propriety, be recommended but in a large 
buſineſs; and ſuch no gentleman, ignorant 
of huſbandry, ſhould at once venture on. 
That a bailiff, having been brought up totally 
in the common practice, has an averſion 
(found among all farmers) to new practices, 
and could, therefore, give his maſter no affiſt= 
ance in many caſes wherein he might want 
it; but, on the contrary, would probably 
thwart his mraſures, and occaſion a want of 


ſucceſs. 
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ſucceſs. For theſe, and many other reaſons, 
bailiffs are thought in moſt caſes uſeleſs, and 
in many detrimental. | 

On the other hand it is alledged, that a 
young practitioner in farming muſt neceſſarily 
be ſo much at a loſs about a great variety of 
matters that come before him, of which he 
is ignorant, that if he does not keep a bailiff, 
his whole buſineſs will infallibly ſuffer; his 
ſervants will impoſe upon him in an hundred 
points, and aſſert every thing to be the cuſtom 
of the country: his labourers will do the 
ſame in all their work and prices: his cattle 
will be ill managed, and his crops ſpoiled: 
conſequences much more fatal than the diſ- 
honeſty of any bailiff, be he ever ſuch a 
knave. That a gentleman who does not em- 


| ploy a perſon of this ſort muſt, ſo far from 


rendering his buſineſs a pleaſure, ſubmit to it 
as a ſlave. He muſt be abſent from home 
No more than the loweſt farmer ; and he muſt 
at all ſeaſons, hours, and weather, attend to 
every motion of his people. He muſt ride 
about the country to fairs; he muſt frequent 
markets: in a word, he muſt let himſelf 
down to the loweſt company ; and if he has 
the leaſt taſte, or the ideas of a gentleman, 
ſuffer continual uneafineſs. That, by the 
employment of ſuch a perſon, he not only 
eſcapes all theſe diſagreeable circumſtances, 
but likewiſe learns, at the ſame time, the 
principles and the practice of his buſineſs: 


by 
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by the help of a bailiff, well {killed in com- 
mon huſbandry, he will, in few years, ac» 
quire an equal knowledge; and, conſequently, 
have it fully in his power to overſee and con- 
troul the bailiff, and never lay himſelf open, 
through his ignorance, to be impoſed upon, 
That the propriety of keeping a bailiff, even 
in an economical view, is proved by the 

ractice of molt great farmers, a ſet of peo- 
ple ſo ſharp- ſighted to their intereſt in theſe 
matters, that they would never ſuffer a con- 
ſtant, or, indeed, any train of impoſition. 
That all gentlemen, whether they have 
farmed a long or a ſhort time, but eſpecially 
beginners, find that ſervants and labourers 
will not obey them ſo well as a perſon nearer 
their own level in life. Gentlemen never 
have the work done that common farmers 
have; but a bailiff will procure as much for 
his maſter as any farmer has, provided the 
maſter encourages this head ſervant, and 
makes it his intereſt to uſe him well. For 
theſe reaſons, as well as others that might be 
urged, the expediency of employing bailiffs 
is aſſerted. | 

Sir Roger's deciſion, much may be ſaid on 
both fides, is here very applicable ; for neither 
opinion ſhould be embraced in abſolute exclu- 
ſion of the other. It may, therefore, be of 
ſome uſe to point out, in the ſuppoſed con- 
duct of the gentleman juſt going to farming, 
ſuch a courſe of management as may n, 
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if not remove, the objections of both par- 
ties. 

The moſt difficult point is the /ize of the 
farm; as nothing but a conſiderable buſineſs 
will pay the expence of a bailiff; and there 


can be no doubt of the imprudence of begin- ; 


ning with a large farm, dependent wholely 
on the honeſty-and fkill of another man, 1 
think, for this reaſon, the gentleman ſhould 
begin with a ſmall farm, not under the ex- 
pectation or notion of making a ſhilling profit, 
but for the more important advantage of gain- 
ing experience enough to keep a bailiff when 
he enters on a larger buſineſs. I am ſenſible 
there are objections to this conduct; but 
none in difficult points can be invented that 
is free from them; the only choice is that 
which has feweſt. ä | 

In a ſmall farm, he will not find the trou- 
ble of gaining a pretty tolerable ſtock of 
knowledge and experience, ſo great a drud- 
gery as ſome may think ; he will learn the 
prices of the country of all ſorts; and diſco- 
ver the proportions between price and labour 
in ſuch a manner, that he will not be much 
to ſeek, in any country,—the common ma- 
nagement of arable lands: — he will ſoon 


gain the application of manures, as known by 


country farmers ; and ſuch a knowledge of 
cattle as will, at leaſt, prevent his falling 
into groſs errors. In his converſation with 
Jabourers and farmers, he ſhould make en- 

quiries 
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quiries after different methods of farming; 
and make memorandums of ſuch replies as 
he thinks moſt ſenſible. But a greater ſource 
than all this is obſervation : let him look 
over his hedges, and ſee what his neighbours 
do with their land: let him walk about the 
country for the ſame purpoſe, and compare' 
the practice which he /ees with the opinions 
which he hears, It would be for his intereſt 
to be acquainted with one or two decent ſenſi- 
ble farmers, that will not take a pleaſure in 
miſleading him ; ſuch are every where to be 
found; it only wants a little penetration to 
diſcover the proper people to apply to. Let 
him invite them to dinner now and then, 
give them a bottle of generous wine, and 
chat freely about country buſineſs. He will 
find it no difficult matter to learn from them 
the chief of what they know. 

Now I do not offer theſe means as an in- 
ſtruction how to make himſelf complete maſ- 
ter of agriculture, or to make at once a for- 
tune by it; all I pretend he will gain by it, is 
ſuch a ground-work as will afterwards allow 
him to erect the wiſhed-for building on. He 
will, in this manner, gain experience ſufficient 
to venture, I ſhould apprehend, in three 
years, on a large farm, with the aſſiſtance of 
a bailiff. There is no reaſon for a man of 
ſmall fortune, or rather of not a large one, 
repining at this time ſacrificed merely to ex- 


perience in common huſbandry, 
One 
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One of the chief objections to a bailiff is 
the ignorance of the maſter : by ſuch an ap- 
prenticeſhip as TI propoſe, he will know 
enough of the buſineſs to direct him what he 
would have done, without fearing to expoſe 
himſelf by abſurd orders (I am here ſpeak- 
ing of the common practices), and without 
any neceſſity for its being conducted without 
his own affiſtance. He will alſo know enough 
of prices to direct the bailiff how far 
ſhould bid for any commodity at a fair or a 
market; and the price he will allow him to 
ſell at ; all which are powerful means of con- 
trouling even the allowed knavery of ſuch a 
ſervant. 

Unleſs a nation reduces his buſineſs to 
very great ſimplicity, he will find too great 
a fatigue, and too conſtant an aſſiduity, requi- 
ſite to render farming of conſiderable profit, 
Keeping all the people employed ſtrictly to 
their bargains; overlooking the ſervants as to 
their hours of ploughing, and other work; 
and likewiſe the manner in which every thing 
is done, with a variety of other articles, require 
an unceaſing attendance : no gentleman that 
keeps any company, or, indeed, that amuſes 


himſelf with any thing beſides his buſineſs, 


can perform it: he muſt employ a bailiff, 
whatever be his opinion. 

ReſpeCting his management of that bailiff, 
a little confideration and experience will ſhew 


that buſineſs, of eyer ſuch an extent, may be 
tho- 
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thoroughly overlooked and known by a maſ- 
ter through ſuch firſt ſervant, It ĩs not requi- 
fite to obſerve and watch him as'much as he 
does the reſt of the people; a much leſs de- 
gree of attention will effectually do. The 
gentleman ſhould have a minute book of 
work laid before him every evening, that he 
may know diſtinctly —_ thing his teams 
and men have that day been employed about: 
as he knows the meaſure of his fields, he can, 
at any time, tell if the proper quantity of 
work of all ſorts be executed or not; and re- 
prove his bailiff for omiſſions. As to the 
manner in which the work is performed, it is 
very eaſy, when he rides ont, to come una- 
wares upon ploughs, to ſee if they go their 
proper depth ; or upon carts, to ſee that they 
load fair ; or into the hay or harveſt field, to 
ſee what hours the people work, and how 
they perform their buſineſs. When a bailiff 
finds the buſineſs under him obſerved in this 
regular manner, for which neither he or 
the men can be prepared, he muſt neceſſarily 
be ſpirited, and alive in his attention, and 
keep every part of the buſineſs in good order. 
In caſe of abſence, when he returns, he has 
recourſe to the minute book, for every day's 
work of all kinds: a method ſo exact will 
not allow him to be deceived. When corn 
is thraſhed, carried out, or ſowed, or bought 
for any purpoſe, all is entered, fo that neither 

| miſtakes, 
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miſtakes, nor foul play can enſue without 
confuſion, and conſequently diſcovery. 

All money matters ſhould go through the 
hands of the bailif, who muſt keep an open 
book in the moſt regular manner, to which 
the maſter can have recourſe at any time: 
(a room, for inſtance, with each a key): 
this book ſhould be balanced every ſaturday 
night; and | wheffever much money is in 
hand, which the maſter muſt always know 
by the minute book of tranſactions, he ſhould 
order the bailiff to bring him ſuch ſums as he 
thinks proper, to be charged to his own ac- 
count, that no temptation of conſequence 
ſhould ever exiſt to induce the man to ſwerve 
from his fidelity. But when I ſay al money 
dealings, I except the moſt important: a 
conſiderable balance in the hands of a corn 
merchant, or a ſaleſman, may be drawn for 
by the maſter ; but it ſhould be entered by 
the bailiff in. the account of receipts, and im- 
mediately wrote off in the maſter's account. 
The reaſon of this is, that the bailiff may 
himſelf be convinced of the annual profit or 
loſs; that in caſe the latter happens, he may 


receive a proper reprimand for general con- 


duct: and, on the contrary, in caſe of conſi- 
derable profit, the gentleman ſhould make 


him a gratuity, by way of encouragement. 


This mention of accounts reminds me of 
the vaſt importance of regular accounts to a 


gentleman farmer, This is one of the advan- 


tages 
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tages he has over the common farmer: and, 
I think, one of the greateſt. The latter 
knows whether his buſineſs is, upon the 
whole, profitable or not, but only gueſſes the 
articulars: ſome articles may even be un- 
ſucceſsful, without his knowing any thing 
of the matter ; and as to the aggregate of 
annual profit, he never knows the real 
amount of that. 

But I have heard ſome people aſk, What is 
the good of accounts ? Will accounts turn a bad 
farm into a good one? Or will they recover 
lofſes that ignorance have occaſioned? Nothing 
can be more miſtaken than ſuch ideas. If a 
farmer knows not the degree and amount of 
his profit or loſs on every article, and by 
every field, it is impoſſible he ſhould poſſeſs 
a due experience of the paſt, or ever be able 
to make it a guide to the future. Every 
common farmer gueſſes at all theſe particu- 
lars, and acts accordingly, which ſhews their 
ideas of the utility of the knowledge. What 
is experience, but knowing that certain 
cauſes have been attended with ſuch and ſuch 
effects? But what is the knowledge of ef- 
fects, where a thouſand are all jumbled into 
one account, with nothing but random gueſſes 
to form diſtinctions? 

Various fields of wheat are managed in a 
very different manner: is it not of conſe- 
quence to the farmer to know exactly the 
product, the expences, and the neat profit 


K of 
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of each? Is he not thereby a better judge of 
the merit of each method he uſes? And 
will he not be able to manage future crops 
with more experience than if he had gained 
none of this knowledge? From keeping 


ſuch an account of each field, he knows the 


proportions of rent, ſeed, labour, wear and 
tear, &c. and the crop; and ſees in what 
manner the latter anſwers to the former; and, 
by a compariſon between different fields and 
modes of culture, is enabled to judge which 
will probably, in future, pay him beſt. Two 
fields of the ſame ſoil are cultivated ex- 
actly in the ſame manner, ſave, that one is 
manured at a large expence, the other not. 
To what degree does this manuring anſwer ? 
Is the anſwer to this queſtion of no impor- 
tance? Where is it to be gained, without 
exact accounts? This inſtance might be 
multiplied to ten thouſand, in not one of 


which would experience be clear and valua- 


ble, without a regular account. 

It is the ſame with graſs lands; their pro- 
ducts of all kinds; with every ſort of cattle, 
Twenty beaſts are annually fattened, that are 
kept the year through; and twenty milch 
cows are alſo kept: which pays the farmer 
the beſt? This is a point of no ſlight impor» 
tance ; for the difference may be very great: 
but is it to be known from that general ac- 
count which every man carries in his head, 
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which is nothing more than an idea? What 
accuracy can there be in accounts ſo kept? 

The farmer ſtocks himſelf with two ſorts 
of ſheep, ewes, and weathers; they are both 
fed alike ; which anſwers beſt, and to what 
degree? Even this plain caſe can be reſolv- 
ed with no degree of certainty, without a re- 
gular account being kept of each. 

When a man turns over his books, and 
finds a regular balance of profit and loſs on 
every article, he is enabled to review his bu- 
ſineſs, to conſider what have probably been 
his errors, and wherein he has been moſt 
ſucceſsful. The reſult of ſuch reflections is 
true experience, not the random notions that 
are carried in the memory. After ſome years 
farming, upon looking over his accounts, he 
finds that wheat has in general paid him very 
indifferently; and that, upon an average of 
all forts of treatment and ſeaſons, barley,. on 
the contrary, has been attended in the like 
variety, with a conſiderable profit. Upon 
ſuch a review he finds that his dairy of cows 
pays him far better than his fattening beaſts: 
that his ewes and lambs are much more pro- 
fitable than his weathers. He finds by the 
quantity of work performed by his horſe and 
ox teams, and the expence of each, that the 
latter are more advantageous, as five to three. 
This knowledge is beyond all doubt the moſt 
valuable part of experience, and can no ways 
be gained but by regular accounts: for in 
; K 2 what 
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what manner can ſuch a review of one's buſi- 
neſs be otherwiſe made? Will any one be 
fo abſurd as to affert all, or any part accurate- 
ly, can be carried from year to year, for four, 
fave, ſix, or ſeven, in the head, and founded 
originally in nought but conjecture? Nor 
ſhould fugitive notes and memorandums be 
called accounts; nothing can effect this great 
end but a ledger regularly kept. 

In this light ſurely accounts may be faid 
to be the foundation of good huſbandry ; and 
highly poſſible to convert a bad farmer into a 
good one. It is by means of them that gen- 
tlemen, in one inſtance, have fo great an ad- 
vantage over common farmers, as to balance, 
in a good meaſure, all the ſuperiorities of the 
latter. It is by theſe means that gentlemen 
may, if they pleaſe, gain more experience in 
five years, than a common farmer can in 
twenty. Many of them give into unneceſſary 


their fortunes will admit; and bring them- 
ſelves, by degrees, and unknowingly of the 
amount, into a want of money. A man 
that keeps regular accounts may certainly do 
the ſame; but he muſt infallibly know how 
much he fo expends, and be warned regular- 
ly of the danger; which are points of no flight 
importance. 
It is, at preſent, a common thing to hear 
diſputes in converſation about gentlemen's 
profit by farming. Some, with great a 
| nels, 
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neſs, aſſert they make money by it; and 
others are as ſtrenuous in contradicting the 
oſſibility of it. When I hear theſe diſputes, 

conclude, of courſe, that neither party 
know any thing at all of the matter; as 
twenty to one whether accounts are regularly 
kept by any of them. 

It may be ſaid that regular accounts would 
be too much trouble; but, on the contrary, 
nothing is ſo troubleſome as 7rregular ac- 
counts ; and, as to none at all, I never yet 
met with any body that did not pretend to 
keep ſome. A very little thought would 
make any man perfectly acquainted with all 
the accounts a farmer can want. The ſub- 
je&t is of importance enough to demand a 
little further conſideration. 

The firſt book to be mentioned that a gen- 
tleman farmer ſhould open, is A Minute Book. 
This ſhould be a regular journal of all the 
tranſactions of the farm. The bailiff ſhould 
keep this. The following is the form which 
] uſe, 


June 21. — 


Three ploughs in fx acres. 


— — 


A pair of harrows, ditto, covering the turnep 


. feed. 


The froſty cow calved, 


— —— 


| 


The waggon to London for aſhes, 
Rx 
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— 


22. 


Four ploughs, half a journey in eight acres; 
the horſes then went to , for dung. 


The black ſow pigged g. . 
Begun to hand-hoe the carrots in the Zhree 
acres the ſecond time. 


— — — 


Sold five fat beaſts to the butcher; the price 
431. 


This will Nee my meaning: there can 
be no tranſaction o of any fort but what ſhould 
be thus regiſtered;” I recommend the ſhort 
lines between each article, to keep the bailiff 
from crouding his writing cloſe together. 
Thoſe kind of people will be ſo ſparing of pa- 
per, that it is difficult to read what they 
write. | 
Next comes the Ca/h-Book, to be balanc- 
ed every ſaturday night: this is only for a 
check upon the perion who keeps it; and 
that the diſburſements and receipts may be 
regularly known. If a gentleman keeps his 
own books, it is not neceſſary. | 

The Ledger comes next; in which an ac- 
count, debtor and creditor, is opened for 
every field, by name, in the farm; alſo for 
every article of live ſtock; one for wear and 

1 tear, 
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tear, &c. ſo as no money can be paid or re- 
ceived, no exchange of commodity made on 
the farm, without an account there being 
open for it. Two of them ſhould be kept; 
one the bailiff ſhould poſt the caſh book into; 
that is, enter each article of caſh expended or 
received, in its proper account ; and alſo to 
ſubſtitute for a Journal, the uſe of which book 
is too complex for a bailiff to keep. 

What I mean by this, is the carrying tranſ- 
actions that have an amount in value, without 
any money being paid or received, to their 
regular account. For inſtance : an account 
is opened in the Ledger for the S:zx-acre graſs 

eld. On one fide all the expences, and on 
the other ſide the receipts for hay ſold : but, 
inſtead of ſelling this hay, ſuppoſe it delivered 
from the ſtack to the horſes, how is this to 
be carried to account? In regular book-keep- 
ing, amerchant would enter this in his Jour- 
nal, Horſes debtor to fix acre graſs for ſo 
much hay delivered; and then poſt the ſum 
to both accounts in the Ledger. But the 
gentleman farmer turns at once to the ac- 
count of horſes in his Ledger, and writes on 
the debtor ſide, To /ix acres graſs, lo and o : 
and then, in the field account, on the creditor 
fide, By horſes, fo and fo. 

In a word, he ſkips the Journal, and, at 
the ſame time that he ſimplifies his accounts, 


keeps them perfectly regular. 
| K 4 All 
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All this 1 ſuppoſe to be done by the bailiff; 
and all this is ſo very plain, that any ingenious 


fellow would form a clear idea of it in half 


an hour. But the maſter ſhould keep the fair 
Ledger, in which he enters every thing in the 
ſame manner as in the other; but reduces 
them to diſtinct heads. In the firſt Ledger 
they ſtand in confuſion ; many ſmall ſums of 
caſh, and parcels of hay, corn, &c. delivered 
at different times : his buſineſs, therefore, is 
to throw them at the end of the year, into 
one view, under diſtin& heads. For inſtance: 
he finds a corn field account, with a great 
number of ſums of caſh; and corn ſold, and 
ſome delivered at home for cattle. He conſo- 
lidates all the expences into a few totals thus: 


'Debtor SIX acres Creditor 
To caſh for ex- By hogs 30 
pence of till- J. 5. d. quarters of 
8 8 6 o barley de- J. 4. d. 
Ditto feed — 3 © 0 livered - 24 00 
Ditto rent - 6 O o 
Ditto labour 4 Oo 0| Loſs — 776 
{Exclufive of | 

tillage) | 


Ditto manure 8 0 0 
Ditto ſundry 
ſmall articles 2 1 6 


31 7 61 3170 
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Now the advantage of having ſuch a view 
as this of every crop, is immenſe. By look- 
ing over the particulars of the expences, he 
ſees which run the heavieſt, and knows, 
from thence, the proper channel, in the like 
caſes for the future, for his chief expence to 
flow in. | 

At the end of every year an account mult 
be taken of all the ſtock ; the implements of 
all kinds valued, and carried to the new- 
year's account accordingly : and, as the arti- 
cle of wear and tear includes every thing re- 
lative to implements, the annual valuation 
will throw into that account the decreaſe of 
value, as well as articles of new expenditure. 
The ſme obſervation is applicable to the ac- 
counts of horſes and draught oxen, which be- 
ing valued in that manner, give the expenco 
of horſes, &c. declining in worth; an ar- 
ticle that is never dreamed of in common z 
and yet the ſinking of a horſe's value is as 
much a part of the expence of tillage, as the 
reparation of a plough. By theſe general me- 
thods, a gentleman every year knows, to a 
ſhilling, the year's profit or loſs, and the ſum 
of money he has employed in agriculture. 

And theſe numerous and very beneficial 
conſequences are reaped at ſo ſmall an ex- 
pence of time and trouble, that it is amazing 
we do not oftner ſee the practice. The bailiff's 
ſhare, which is much the moſt conſiderable, 
can never amount to half an hour in a day, 


if 
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if he writes a tolerable hand, and is the leaſt 
ready at accompts; and a bailiff that is not 
theſe, is nothing: they are as requiſite to 
his office, as the knowing wheat from barley, 
The maſter's part of the buſineſs comes on 
but once a year, and may be a week's eaſy 
employment; but the bailiff may alſo do 
three-fourths of that, viz. the diviſion of ex. 
pences into diſtin& heads: but it muſt be 
under the gentleman's direction. Now can 
any one raiſe a doubt of the benefit reſulting 
from this practice not anſwering far more 
than ſuch an expence ! I think it impoſſible, 
and that many do at preſent practiſe it, and 
that more will hereafter do it. 1 
4 * * 

T ſhall, in the next place, take the liberty 
of offering a few remarks on the employ- 
ment of ſervants and labourers, as far as it 
particularly concerns a gentleman farmer; 
which is a point of very great importance in 
the general œconomy of a farm. 

If a gentleman keeps a bailiff, ſervants are 
more profitable for all ſorts of team work, 
(except filling a cart) and taking care of cattle, 
than labourers, becauſe ſuch articles require a 
conſtant number of men to be abſolutely de- 
pended on ; but I am in doubt about this 
point if no bailiff is kept to ſee regularly to 
the hours and work of theſe ſervants: I am 
confident they will not obey the maſter even 
tolerably, unleſs for a month or two, per- 


haps, 
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haps, when they firſt enter into his ſervice, A 
farmer who /ves with his men, and, perhaps, 
works with them, will always be much better 
obeyed. This point, I muſt own, has troubled 
me more than once ; nor could I ever manage 
to be totally at eaſe reſpecting it. There is 
no part of farming ſo irkſome and provoking 
to a gentleman : he cannot take a walk or a 
ride without having proofs that every farmer 
around him has more work for his money 
than he has ; and how to remedy it without 
a ſpirited active bailiff I know not. 

Scolding and threats, and high words, 
either produce ſuch impudence as no gentle- 
man will bear; a revenge that will much 
injure him in cattle, crops, or ſome other 
point; or a deceitful conduct, that is pre- 
tending to do better in the thing in queſtion, 
but acting ten times worſe in ſome other re- 
ſped. For inſtance : you are troubled to get 
your fellows to plow as much in a day as 
they ought ; after many words you think 
you have got the better : but examine how it 
is plowed, perhaps not more than ſcratched 
over. 

If, on the contrary, you try what a mild, 
eaſy behaviour will do, and take no notice of 
trifles, you will infallibly be impoſed upon in 
every particular ; and your fervants will ſoon 
learn to be impudent, and deſpiſe your au- 
thority : and I have had ſuch experience of 
numerous diſpoſitions among farming men, 

that 
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that I will venture to aſſert (miraclesexcepted) 
the impoſſibility of this not being the caſe. 

I have often reflected on the different me- 
thods of a gentleman's managing his farming 
ſervants when his farm is too ſmall to afford 
a bailiff, and I muſt own I could never fix on 
any conduct that was exempt from great ob- 
jections. One management is to give the 
head man ſo much per annum wages above 
the price of the country, and above what he 
agrees to take, that he may be under ſome 
fear of loſing his place: while a gentleman 
mp no more wages than the common farmer, 

e has not a ſufficient tie upon his men. But 

1 ſuch extra wages he muſt not be ſuffered to 
i conſider in the ſtile of making him any thing 
57 verging towards a bailiff, in ſlackening his 
x ; work ; he muſt, on the contrary, be told 
on hiring, that his extra wages are given him 
for abſolute and implicit obedience. 

Let us ſuppoſe a dialogue between the 
maſter and man upon this point of hiring. 
My readers will excuſe my dwelling on theſe 
minutiz of a gentleman's management : thoſe 
who experience them, will either not call 
them trifles, or allow that trifles are of very 
great importance. 

Maſter. You ſay you can plow, ſow, mow, 
make a ſtack, and underſtand cattle ? ; 

Man. Yes: I wont't turn my back on any 
m n for that vork. | h 

Maſter. And that ten guineas are the 
lowelt wages you will take ? | 

Man. 
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Man. I can take no leſs. I can have it 
any where. | 

Maſter. Very well; you ſhall have ten 

uineas : but if you conſent to obey me in 

the moſt exact manner, without ever talking 
about cuſtoms, or what not, you ſhall have 
twelve guineas a year. | 

Man. O, yes, Sir, I'll obey you; certainly 
will, Sir. 

Mafter. Sappoſe I order you to plow your 


land by moon- light? 


Man. { Hums and hats Can't ſay, Sir. 
I ne'er did work of that ſort. 

Majter. Nor ſhould I chooſe to have my 
land plowed in that manner ; but if I give an 
order for my men, horſes, and ploughs to 
go immediately to work, at twelve o'clock 
at night, as dark as pitch, I would be obeyed 
without the leaſt pauſe or heſitation. You 
underſtand me: all I mean is this; what- 
ever I order muſt be done without any re- 
ply, no talking of cuſtoms.—What quan- 
tity of land do you generally plow in a day ? 

Man. An acre. 

Maſter. But my horſes oftener plow me 
five roods. At ſeed time, always an acre and 
half. But if I give the orders for two acres, 
you muſt execute it well, and without heſita- 
tion. 

Man. But how am I to take care of my 
horſes after plowing two acres ? 

Maſter, 
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Maſter. No matter if the horſes are not 
taken care of atall ; that is my concern, not 
ours.—You ſee the conditions of my ſervice. 
I would not have you engage with me, unleſ; 
you are abſolutely certain you can ſubmit to 
unlimited orders. 

Not a man, perhaps, in five would ven- 
ture to engage : and of thoſe who do, many 
would think of the two guineas, more than 
the equivalent they were to give for it. 
But I do not mean that the gentleman ſhould 
ever order double the cuſtom of the country, 
He would fix his eye on one acre for inſtance; 
but frighten the fellows, by talking of much 
more : but they ſhould every now and then 
receive orders as a teſt of their obedience : 
an acre and a half a day, an acre and quarter, 
&c. and a ſharp eye kept on the manner in 
which it is performed. Something bene- 
ficial I believe might be done upon this prin- 
ciple ; but, undoubtedly, the extra wages 
would be, with ſome ſervants, in a good 
meaſure waſted. The loſs, however, is too 
trifling not to be worth ſome years of trial; 
for two or three guineas a year is no conſidera- 
tion compared with the difference of five or fix 
horſes performing a fair year's work, or but 
an indifferent one. If plowing, for inſtance, 
be calculated at four ſhillings per acre, the 
difterence of a rood a day 1s two ſhillings in 
two ploughs, or thirty-ſix pounds a year, 
beſides the profit upon it, and the chances in 

favour 
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favour of catching ſeaſons : and although the 
team is not employed always about plowing, 
or harrowing yet in all works the difference 
is the ſame, and very great the amount. If 
forty ſhillings or three pounds can be ſpent, 
ſo as to gain fifty pounds, it certainly is ſuffi 
cient inducement to try; or even five and 
twenty. | | : 

Another method I have thought of, 1s to 
employ none but labourers; and have no 
kind of work but what is done by the piece. 
In Suffolk there is ſcarcely a ſpecies of em- 
ployment that is not reduced to a common 
price, In this way the gentleman ſhould 
draw up a liſt of every kind of work, and 
the prices he will give for each article; which 
ſhould be, if any thing, a little above the 
ſtandard. This paper ſhould be paſted up 
in the room where the labourers victual, or 
in ſome other common place, where it may 
be at any time ſeen. Theſe prices ſhould be 
accurate, and, in caſe of work not common, 
well conſidered, for they ſhould be never va- 
ried on any pretence whatever. All work that 
employed the teams ſhould have this proviſo, 
that the oxen ſhould be fed, and the horſes 
ted and cleaned into the bargain. 

If any work occurred in which it was feund 
that a price could not be fixed, in proportion 
to the manner in which it ſhould be perform- 
ed, the gentleman, if he did not approve the 
| offers of the men, ſhould hire others occa- 
ſionally to do ſuch work, h 

This 
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This method has many very great advan. 
tages, and ſome diſadvantages ; of the latter, 
the principal would be the neceſſity of watch. 
Ing all their operations with a very ſtrict eye, 
to ſee that well doing was never ſacrificed to 
quick doing Among the benefits may be 
reckoned the certainty of the teams paying 
well for the expence of keeping them ; and 
I- muſt remark that this is a principal objed 
in huſbandry ; for as matters are commonly 
managed by ſervants, the horſes of a farm 
eat up three-fourths of the produce. In the 
way which I now propoſe, there would be 
no fear of having them idle ; they would be 
always employed, and every day's work would 
be a good one ; a rood at leaſt, and half an 
acre many times, they would regularly plow 
more than any gentleman's horſes in the coun- 
try. But in this management they ſhould 
in reaſon have a greater allowance of oats 
than common. 

In dubious ſeaſons, particularly ſeed times, 
the advantages of this conduct would be im- 
menſe, for every kind of work would be 
carried on as faſt as the maſter himſelf could 
wiſh'; which is never the caſe, by many 
many degrees in other ſyſtems. It is im poſ- 
ſible, upon the whole, to determine which 
method would be moſt ſuitable in all places: 
for in ſome the firſt would be preferable, 
and in others the latter. The greateſt dif- 


ficulty with the labourers would be in places 
where 
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where very few parts of country buſineſs are 
reduced by common practice to a price by the 
iece. 

x But whatever method of conducting the 
labour of a gentleman's farm is purſued, 
there are ſeveral ways of ſmoothing diffi- 
culties, and introducing order and regularity 
into employments of all ſorts : and theſe are 
applicable to both large and ſmall farms, 
though more ſo to the former: 

Among other particulars of this ſort, I 
ſhould adviſe a gentleman to have all his work= 
ing hands rung out and home by a bell. A 
large bell ſhould be fixed on the top of one of 
the buildings, which ſhould ring up the men 
of a morning; and out a ſecond time with their 
horſes harneſſed; themſelves mounted, (the 
ſacks of ſeed; if ſowing time; ready) for the 
call to march forth to work. Whenever a 
field was finiſlied plowing, all ploughs, har- 
rows, &c. ſhould be brought home; and 
when a new one was begun, the ploughs, 
&c. ſhould alſo be on the ſledges ready with 
the men and horſes to follow, wherever the 
bailiff leads them. If tillage is not the work, 
or only part of it, the other teams ſhould al- 
ways be under the ſame management z they 
ſhould be in the waggons, carts, &c. ready to 
ſtart with the reſt. All that were not in order 
for the call ſhould be reprimanded, and a 
minute made of it in the bailiffs pocket book. 
L At 
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At a proper time, for inſtance, after eight 
or nine hours work, the bell ſhould be re- 
gularly rung again, to call them home from 
the fields; and no team ſuffered to come 
home on any  pretence whatever till the 
bell rung, nor for any weather ; becauſe 
if that required them to come home, it 
ſhould be rung accordingly. Some works 
will admit of a variation in this reſpect, in 
which caſe a boy ſhould be ſent to ſuch 
teams ; but none ever ſuffered to leave work 
without a direct order, either by bell or 
otherwiſe. In caſe of any failing in this part 
of their duty, a minute, as before, to be made 
of it. About half an hour after, it ſhould 
ring again for dinner: and in an exact 
hour it ſhould ring them out rom dinner. iſ 

In a conſiderable buſineſs it would much 
favour the general deſign of this regularity, if 
each team had a ſeparate ſet of implements 
aſſigned to it. For inſtance, each ſtable to 
hold four or fix horſes, and each to have 2 
ſhed adjoining for a waggon, two or three 
carts, three ploughs, and two pair of har- 
rows. This would occaſion no extra ex- 
pence of implements, for they ought un- 
doubtedly to be in ſuch plenty, that all the 
teams may at any time be thrown to one ſort 
of work: if this is not the caſe, buſineſs will 
often ſuffer. | | 

Once every quarter of a year the day's work 
ſhould be halt abridged, to have a general 

review 
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review; but none of the men ſhould know of 
this day before the ringing of the bell which 
called them home ſo much before their time, 
As ſoon as arrived, an order ſhould be given 
to bring forth each ſet, his implements, their 
horſes harneſſed, their oxen yoked, their 
ſpades, ſhovels, forks, &c. all numbered to 
the number of the team. All of them called 
for by a catalogue, and examined; deficien= 
cies noted in the ac book: the — — with 
every thing out of order, or that carried any 
marks of careleſsneſs. The cattle attentively 
examined, to ſee that none were lame; that 
they were in good health; and that they looked 
well fed and cleaned; and, in all reſpects, as 
they ought. In the whole examination, every 
thing good and bad ſhould be minuted, and 
catried to each man's account, in the ſame 
manner as before mentioned, reſpecting the 
work, When the whole was. finiſhed, the 
gentleman ſhould come - out on. horſeback, 
with ſome little parade, (and attended, by atiy 
company that he might have with bim) to 
make the occaſion ſomething ſolemn in the 
eyes of the people. 

He ſhould draw up in front of the line of 
teams, and call on the bailiff to read over the 
account, beginning with Team, No. 1. As 
ſoon as every aceount was finiſhed, he hoald 
give a little harangue (with much ſolemnity 
in accent and 9 of praiſe or condem- 
nation, according to the merits of the . caſe; 
L 2 , wer and, 
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and, if the former, order them a proper re- 
ward. For which purpoſe certain things 
ſhould be ready—ſuppoſe a parcel of new 
clothes of all ſorts, to be divided with a ſmall 
ſum of money to each man. 

If on the contrary, a man has been found 
faulty, he ſhould be reprimanded ; and the 
great difference pointed out between a faith- 
ful ſervant who meets with his maſter's praiſe 
and reward, and an idle and careleſs one who 
receives his diſpleaſure. _ 

In caſe the account of any of them has 
been very black, and that for more reviews 
than one, he ſhould order him to be diſcharg- 
ed on the ſpot, with marks of diſgrace. 

To the firſt man of that number, which 
upon the laſt four annual reviews has moſt 
merit upon the whole, the moſt valuable 
reward ſhould be given, with ſome dura- 
ble teſtimony, with his name engraven on 
it, and the occaſion. Some piece of houſe- 
hold furniture, or any thing better that could 

be contrived. And wherever particular merit 
was found, an adyance of wages ſhould com- 
I 

Some may think this a ſyſtem of trifling; 
but from obſervations I have in every reſpect 
made on the temper of theſe people, I have 
reaſon to be confident the effects would be 
very great. It would be abſurd to practiſe 
it in a ſmall buſineſs : but when from fifteen 
and twenty toan hundred ſervants are kept, 


it would give ſuch an air of novelty and live- 
Iineſs 
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lineſs to the buſineſs, that the fellows (ſome 
few excepted) would themſelves like it not 
a little. And the aſſigning implements to 
each team, and making the men anſwerable 
for their being always in good order, and the 
harneſs, &c. the ſame, would keep all theſe 
matters in thorough repair : whereas in the 
common courſe of buſineſs, work of import- 
ance frequently ſtands ſtill, that ſomething 
or other may be mended ; a defect not diſ- 
covered till juſt the moment the thing is 
wanted. 

With reſpect to the horſes, the benefit of it 
would be of very great conſequence; for the 
men would have a great inducement to 
uſe them well, to be careful of lameing 
them, to keep them clean and free from all 
diſtempers that ariſe from neglect. A maſter 
that thinks ſuch a point not of importance, 
knows but little of buſineſs. 

This conduct would have a greater ef- 
fect than all the hard words and ſcolding that 
could be given. Country- fellows are fo ac- 
cuſtomed to this ſort of correction, that they 
are abſolutely hardened to it. To be obeyed, 
ſome method muſt always be purſued that is 
new to them. Even the conduct I propoſe 
would preſently grow a matter of cuſtom, and 
be unheeded, were it not for the rewards and 
puniſhments ; the variety and ſubſtance of 
which would keep 'up the attention of the 
men; for a handſome preſent, and a riſe of 
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taken care of; can he think, that the 


articles and common management, are not 


wages, are ſuch ftriking affairs in their eyes, 
that they would never be brought to diſreliſh 
the inſtitution. 

Suppoſe a gentleman, who carries on a 
very conſiderable bufineſs, expended in this 
manner twenty or thirty pounds a year, A 
fingle man coſts him above twenty pounds, 
and can he ſuppoſe that the difference between 
the ready obedience, the uncommon regu- 
larity thrown into every thing, the great 
quantity of extraordinary work performed, 
the unuſual order all his implements, harneſs, 
&c. are kept in, the ſecurity of his draught 
cattle from abuſe, and in being thoroughly 


difference between theſe and many other 


of more importance than the work of one 

man ? May I not fay (in a conſiderable bu- 

ſineſs) hh that of three or four. 
* * * 


Another œconomical point in a gentleman's 
management, which I take to be of much 
conſequence, 1s to convert the product of his 
farm into as few articles of ſale as he can, 
conſiſtent with his profit. 

A bailiff has a greater opportunity of being 
a knave in buying and ſelling than in any 
other part of the buſineſs 3 for which reaſon 
that part of his employment ſhould be con- 
tracted as much as poſſible. And if no bailiff 
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is employed, a gentleman will find it a diſ- 
agreeable part of his buſineſs; and, conſe- 
quently, the ſame reaſon for reducing it to a 
{mall compals. 

Wheat cannot be conſumed upon the farm, 
nor converted into any thing elſe ; for this 
reaſon it muſt be ſold as other farmers do: 
not, however, in ſinall parcels of twenty ſacks 
at a time; to have twenty or thirty markets 
to go to, and as many bargains to make.: but, 
all laid up in a grainery, and as ſoon as the 
whole crop is threſhed, fold by one ſample, 
and in one parcel, Which conduct would 
reduce the trouble of a gentleman's ſelling it 
himſelf, whether he had or had not a bailiff, 
to a mere trifle. It would likewiſe be of 
ſome conſequence in the price; for wheat 
ſells, in general, better during the ſummer 
than the winter. One cannot move one's 
length in matters of farming, without find- 
ing ſomething or other that requires money 


in plenty. The conduct now in queſtion is, 


undoubtedly, very beneficial ; but, if the 
gentleman did not at firſt appropriate a ſuf- 
ficient ſum of money to the purpoſe of huſ- 
bandry, he will find himſelf too much 
cramped for the want of it, to be able even 
to ſell his corn when moſt ſuitable. Nothing 
can can go on as it ought, if a farmer is ever 
in want of an hundred pounds. 
Of oats no more ſhould be ſown than 
wanted for the horſes. ; 
L 4 Barley 
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Barley, peaſe and beans, ſhould all be ap. 
| propriated to fattening hogs, which (manure 
conſidered) will pay better than ſelling them 
at market, all expences of carriage, &c. taken 
into the account, beſides the circumſtances 
of trouble, and taking the ſale out of the bai- 
liff's hands. | 

Potatoes ſhould. be applied to the ſame 
1 

Carrots may either be given to the hogs 
or any other ſort of cattle. 

Natural and artificial grafſes, green and 
in hay, cabbages, turneps, &c. are all con- 
vertible into beef and mutton. A dairy is 
much more complex; but if it proves more 
profitable than other cattle, convenience muſt 
in that, and other circumſtances, give way to 
profit. 

There are two methods in ſelling cattle; 
both are attended with little trouble, nor is 
the bailiff truſted in either. One is by driv- 
ing them up to London for fale by the ſaleſ- 
man: the other by advertiſing an auction 
twice a year; one about the middle or the 
latter end of April, for all forts of beaſts 
that have been fattened in the winter; hogs 
included. The other in autumn, for ſuch 
as have been ſummer fattened. 

There are many ſituations in which it is 
not profitable to drive to London; and others 
in which it is peculiarly ſo; one of theſe 


methods will ſuit very part of the kipgdom. 
ul 
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In caſe of the latter, in a few years, many 
butchers, &c. would depend on the auction, 
and readily account on purchaſing at it. But, 
at all events, a gentleman ſhould abſolutely 
reject the low dirty way of making, twenty or 
thirty different bargains with country but- 
chers ; an odious work for himſelf, and the 
greateſt ſource of villainy, when in the hands 
of a ſervant, that can be invented. The ad- 
vantages of ſelling by auction are ſo many, 
that they will more than balance a lower 
price than ſeparate bargains would gain; 
for it leaves no bad debts, the money 1s all 
paid at once: there are no expences of driv- 
ing, nor falling off in fleſh by it ; and all 
ſorts of commodities are ſold, good, bad, and 
indifferent. 

If cows are not kept for a dairy, all the 
products of a farm may be reduced to, 1, 
wheat: and 2, cattle ; all the firſt ſold in 
one bargain, and the ſecond carried all to 
two accounts, a ſaleſman for hogs, and an- 
other for ſheep and beaſts ; or fold at two 
auctions : by which method, the gentleman's 
trouble is reduced almoſt to nothing, whether 
he has or has not a bailiff. A ſimplicity in 
buſineſs is valuable of itſelf ; for when pro- 
ducts are of ſuch a great variety that they 
cannot be united in ſale ; ſome trifling matter 
is for ever calling for that attention which 
ſhould be employed on matters of import- 
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Another point of ſome conſequence in a gen- 
tleman's œconomical management, is houſe. 
Keeping. ſo far as it concerns the farm. Ex. 
cept in the greateſt houſes, where different 
tables are ſpread for different ranks of (er. 
vants, all live in the ſame manner: and no 
gentleman ſhould imagine that farming will 
anſwer while the people that carry it on are 
fed in the ſame manner as family ſervantz. 
This is another of thoſe points which, at firſt 
fight, may by ſome be thought trivial, but i 
really of importance. When only one or 
two men are kept, the grievance is not worth 
noting (although the loſs, it ſhould ever be 
remembered, in moſt points 1s proportioned 
to the farm) but when many are employed, 
the caſe is very different. 

In large farms, that employ from four or five 
ſervants, and upwards, it is certainly adviſe- 
able to have a houſe kept ſeparately for them; 
any diſtinct office, for a kitchen; with cham- 
bers or rooms annexed, in which they may 
all be lodged and fed, under the direction of 
a bailiff; with no intercourſe of any kind al- 
lowed between the family and them: who- 
ever keeps many men, will find ſomething 
of this management highly requiſite. There 
is no ſlight ſatisfaction in knowing exactly 
what every thing coſts ; and particularly fo 
in farming, in which, it is abſolutely re- 
quiſite, for the ſake of clear and exact ac- 


Fqunts : but ſuch cannot be effected, if a fa- 
mi ly 
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mily and farming men-are mixed together ; 
for in what manner can their board be calcu- 
lated with tolerable accuracy ? 

* * * 

I ſhall conclude this ſketch with a few re- 
marks on the neceſſity of gentlemen's con- 
ducting their agriculture with ſpirit, if they 
would have it profitable; or if they would 
have it truly amuſing. Let them manage in 
what manner they pleaſe, yet common farm- 
ers, who are not above working themſelves, 
will, in numerous caſes, have the advantage; 
it ſhould, therefore, be the gentleman's bu- 
ſineſs to balance that advantage by others, 
which it is not probable the farmer ſhould 
command, | 

He ought, above all other points, ſo to 
proportion his land to his money, that he 
may never be diſabled from practiſing, in all 
caſes, what he has reaſon to think is right. 

He ſhould adopt the culture of ſuch pro- 
fitable vegetables as are not common in huſ- 
bandry, if his foil is proper for them, which 
can ſcarcely be doubted. | 

Reſpecting all tillage crops, he ought to 
lay it down as an univerſal rule, that none 
ſhould ever be ſow-i vr planted if the foil is 
not in excellent order to receive them; that he 
may enſure, as far as it is poſſible, good crops. 
He ought, at all events, to determine to keep 
conſtantly a great ſtock of cattle, in propor- 
tion to his farm, as a ſure fund of profit 


both 
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both in themſelves and in the article of manyr. 
ing. He ſhould adopt ſome particular ſyſten 
of conduct relative to labour and a bailif, 
that may obviate the great evils reſulting 
from gentlemen's management in that point, 
He ſhould, on many accounts, reduce the 
products of his farm to as few articles of ale 
as poſſible. | | 
Theſe points, it ſhould be obſerved, are 
very applicable even to gentlemen who farm 
chiefly for amuſement ; for if a farm be 
merely an experimental one, yet-it is highly 
expedient to baniſh all confuſion, for I knoy 
of no diverſion that ariſes merely from a want 
of order. And let a man's fortune be ever ſo 
conſiderable, a certain degree of ceconomy i; 
neceſſary, even in pleaſure. If a gentleman, 
without any attention of this ſort, can try an 
hundred experiments annually, by means 
of a certain ſum he appropriates to agricul- 
ture; with proper management, that hun- 
dred may be doubled or trebled, and no ex- 
traordinary expence incurred: and theſe, | 
think, are matters well worth the attention 
of. thoſe who practiſe huſbandry, whatever 
be their motive. 
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n 
Of the cheapeſt way of manuring land. 
5 18 are ſo very few farms ſituated 


x on ſoils that are rich enough to need no 
manuring, that the enquiry what manure is 
W cheapeſt, is certainly one of conſequence. It 
may be laid down almoſt as a maxim, that 
there is no farming without manure, and 
that in plenty too: for the difference is ſo 
very great between the crops from land that 
is in good heart, and thoſe from a poor ex- 
hauſted ſoil, that the compariſon is almoſt be- 
yond calculation. It ſhould never be forgot- 
ten the expence of cultivation is the fame 
upon the latter as the former. Plowing, 
& harrowing, ſeed, ſowing, rolling, water-fur- 
W rowing, reaping, harveſting, and carting : 
when theſe are the ſame upon a field that 
& yields two quarters per acre, as upon another 
@ that yields five, what prodigioufly ſuperior 
profit muſt ariſe from one, above what is re- 
ceived from the other! 

But the neceſſity of thorough manuring 
may, in part, be gathered from the practice 
of all good huſbandmen, from the earlieft 
accounts of time. Now, common farmers 
are in no circumſtance apt to be ſpirited, un- 
8 leſs the profit has nothing equivocal in it; 
and we find them, throughout the kingdom, 


very 
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very anxious in procuring manure : hoy: M 
ever faulty and ſhort-fighted they may be in 
ſome reſpects concerning its management, one 
cannot object to them a falſe idea of its im- 
portance ; but a too great eagerneſs to pain 
the benefit of it in a number of ſucceſſive 8 
- Crops. 

The diſpute, in this matter, is the method 
of procuring manure, the variations of which 
are extremely great; different almoſt in every 
ſituation. The preſent point is not, therefore, 
to treat of every practice, which would te- 
quire a volume, but to ſketch them in gene- 
ral, with a few remarks on the means of ſup- 
plying the capital articles. 

Marle may be called the prince of manure 
both for the degree of fertility which it occa. 
ſions, the time it laſts, and the lowneſs of the 
expence. In thoſe countries where it is mol! 
profitably uſed, a manuring with marle, that 
laſts good twenty years, coſts from fifty ſhill- 
ings to four pounds four ſhillings, which is 
ſurpriſingly E #694 Suppoling the price four 
pounds, it is juſt four ſhillings per acre per 
annum; which may be called one plowing 
a year. Now, let the writers on the New 
Huſbandry conſider this ſtate of the caſe, and 
reflect whether their ſyſtem of manuring be 
reaſonable or not. Monfieur Duhamel, or 
Monſieur du Chateauvieux, I forget which, 
adviſes the countryman, when he is about to 


manure his land to calculate the expence of 
it, 
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it, and lay out the ſum in tillage ; aſſuring 
him that the latter will pay him much better 
than the former. Praiſing one part of good 
huſbandry in excluſion of another, is the ab- 
ſurdity of thoſe only who give into the hypo- 
thetical rage of ſyſtem, which is alone ſuf- 
ficient to darken and perplex the cleareſt 
minds, | 
Tillage and manure are both abſolutely 
neceſſary ; and that, perhaps, in proportion to 
each other ; for manure, from its vegetative 
power, makes the ſeeds of weeds to ſprout 
ſo quickly, that, unleſs excellent tillage. be 
given, the ſoil can never be clean. But 
to think that one or two plowings annually 
can poſſibly equal the benefit of marle, is an 
evident abſurdity. | 

Clay is, I apprehend, in no reſpe& equal to 
marle, except the duration of the benefit re- 
ceived from it: the degree of fertility it con: 
fers in many ſoils, is not comparable to that 
of marle ; but a very good clay may certain- 
ly equal, and has been found to exceed 
an indifferent marle: the expence is the 
lame. 

Chalk, commonly fo called, is uſed in 
many parts of England with a ſucceſs equal 
to that of any marle; but it is very ob- 
ſervable, that wherever this manure is fo 
very excellent, it is the fat, ſoft, ſoap 
kind; or in other words, a real marle. The 

ex- 
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Expence of this manure varies like that of 
marle. It laſts as long. | | 

Lime, I apprehend, is the moſt common ang 
general manure of any that is uſed in England, 
It is ſo much valued in many parts of the 
kingdom, that the farmers think no manage. 
ment will do without it : but it is very ob- 
ſervable, that we experimentally know little 
of its real utility. The few trials that have 
been publiſhed on it, prove rather againſt it, 
Upon ſome ſoils there ean be no doubt of its 
being exceedingly beneficial, particularly the 
black moory, peat-earths, and boggy lands: 
and this ſeems to prove the juſtneſs of the 
obſervation, that it rather aſſiſts the earth 
in yielding its fertility, than carrying 
in an addition, for theſe ſoils certainly abound 
much in vegetative virtue, but are greatly 
in want of being enabled to exert it. The 
expence of liming, in various parts, is fo 
extremely different, that it is impoſſible even 
to ſketch any thing like a medium. It riſes 
from ten ſhillings to ten pounds. Lime no 
where laſts long ; two or three years, and 
in many places only one, are the common 
duration of the benefit, unleſs laid on in im- 
menſe quantities. 

Dungs of all kinds are much affected, and 
with great reaſon, by the farmers. The ge- 
neral method is to fodder the ſtraw of the 
crop ina yard adjoining to the barns, where 
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all forts are collected together, forming a 
compoſt, the chief part of which is rotten 
ſtraw : the benefit every one finds from it is 
very. great : but in the quantities com- 
monly uſed, viz. from ten to thirty loads, 
the fertility it occaſions does not laſt long: 
it is a common notion that land ſhould be 
manured with it every three years; in ſome 
places four. The expence is difficult to cal- 
culate, as it coe the farmer nothing but car- 
riage, and perhaps turning over. 

In the neighbourhood of many cities and 
towns, farmers buy all ſorts of manure they 
can get; but this is by no means ſo general 
as it ought. 1 2 9 | 

It is not my preſent buſineſs to give a com- 
plete catalogue of manures, I would only 
ſketch a few of the principal by way of a 
guide to direct the conſideration of ſome that 
I ſhall propoſe. I therefore paſs over, with- 
out mention, a number that are not material 
in that light. | 

There are many ſituations that either can- 
not command marle, chalk, clay, or lime; 
or they are upon ſuch ſoils as they do not 
agree with; in ſuch places we generally ſee 
the farmers confine themſelves to their yard 
dung, or to the folding their ſheep, if it is 
the cuſtom of the country: unleſs they are 
near a town that affords much manure, and 


it is common to purchaſe it. | 
- M Suck 
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Such a fituation is unfavourable to huſ- 
bandry, anda good farmer ought to contrive 
ſome method or other for remedying the 
evil. The principal one which I ſhall in this 
caſe recommend, is keeping a great ſtock of 
cattle, and purchaſing as much ſtraw, fern and 
ſtubble as poſſible : which method of raiſing 
manure is, I am confident, the cheapeſt that 
can in many places be practiſed. But the ge- 
neral idea is very contrary, inſomuch that no- 
thing is more common (and indeed the more 
favourable to ſuch cultivators as have the 
ſpirit to act differently) than to ſee the farm- 
ers ſelling their ſtraw to whoever will buy it. 
This certainly ſhews a very falſe notion, but 
Ido not think it proves againſt the propoſi- 
tion : foritis to be obſerved, that few farm- 
ers keep half the cattle they ought, and conſe- 
quently many of them cannot convert their 
ſtraw into manure with any profit, conſe- 
quently they are obliged to ſell it: and this 
is ſo often the cafe, that I doubt not but the 
practice is often thought the reſult of choice, 
when it is the mere effect of neceſſity. This 
is one of the many bleſſed effects of their over- 
ſtocking themſelves with land; until they 
cannot aftord to. buy cattle even to convert 
their own ſtraw into manure. There cannot 
be a more fatal error, or one that is more 
likely to end ina farmer's ruin. It is much 
like letting their flocks of ſheep out for their 
neighbours to ſold at ſo much per week, which 

13 
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is practiſed in ſome gin and I doubt nov 
but in others they ſell their yard dung, 

A quantity of ſtraw turns with a good 
many cattle ro much more dung than many 
would at firſt imagine. I have found, by expe- 
riment, that twenty-ſeven head of cattle will 
convert fixty-five loads of ſtraw and haulm 
(beſides what they eat of it) into about three 
hundred loads of dung, each forty buſh- 
els. Haulm, or wheat ſtubble, fold for fix 
ſhillings or ſeven ſhillings a load, and ſtraw 
at an average, of all ſorts and ſeaſons, at 
about twelve. ſhillings. Each of the above 
ſixty-five loads made about three and one 
half of dung. Horſes well littered'yield from 
twelve to ſeventeen loads of dung per horſe, in 
a winter of ſix months. 

Five loads of ſtraw, and four of ſtubble, 
were converted by eighty-eight fat hogs into 
ninety loads of very rotten dung. But they 
had not litter enough ; they would have made 
twelve or fifteen loads into manure. As it 
was, the ſtraw made ten loads for one. I 
have found in theſe, and other proportions, 
that the manure is excellent ; but that from 
the hogs the beſt. | 

Let us now calculate the expence of ma- 
nuring in this manner. We muſt calculate 
that the cattle in the yard eat none of the 

ſtraw, becauſe what they eat ſhould be car- 
ried to the account of their nouriſhment, and 
not that of manure : this matter will be 
ſtated plainly, if we calculate the dung as 

M 2 five 
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five to one. The loads of dung, cart loads 
of forty buſhels, and thoſe of ſtraw large 
waggon loads. Such a waggon load will be 
two, or two and a half truſſed loads. 
One hundred loads of ſtraw will make five 


hundred of dung: the expences will be as 
tollows. 


? 
0 
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b 
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| J. 4. d 
1oo loads of ſtraw, at 125. 60 © 9 


Carting 250 loads of ant or mole 

hills, turf, virgin-earth, “ &c. 

into farm-yard, at 3d. a load 

digging, or 5s. a ſcore, and 7s. 

a ſcore or day for the team, 
12s. a ſcore - 7 10 e 
Mixing 250 loads of earth with 

5oo of dung: 750, at 1d. "Pg 4 
Re-carting the compoſt on to the 

land, and ſpreading it, at 3s. a 

ſcore or day, and 7s. the team 18 15 © 
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3 This is about 25. 4d. per load, ſpread on the 
1 Wee, 
4 land ; but it is obſervable, I have charged the 
, teams at 1s, per horſe, carts, and man, which 
þ is what they may be hired forin moſt countries: 
and beyond what they coſt the farmers. This 
circumſtance will near, if not quite, reduce it 
to 


I ® Chalkis excellent for this uſe; and marle better ſtill. 
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to 25. load; but whether it is called 27. 
24. idcarias 4d. is no great matter, for all 
are ſurpriſingly cheap. Twenty loads per 
acre of this compoſt come but to 2/. and the 
benefit may certainly be calculated at four 
years duration in great heart. I ſhould chooſe 
to renew at the end of four years; but the 
land would, beyond a doubt, be perpetually 
on the increaſe of fertility. The expence is 
therefore ten ſhillings per acre per annum. 
Marle was found to be 4. per acre for 20 
years duration. At firſt fight this may ap- 
pear to be vaſtly cheaper than the dung ; but 
nothing is more true than the contrary. For 
three years after marling, the benefit is not ſo 
conſiderable as when the marle is become well 
mixed with the ſoil. The firſt year it is no- 
thing; the ſecond it begins to come into 
play ; the third a benefit is found from it, 
though not equal to the fourth, fifth, -&c. 
and the five laſt years of the twenty, the ef- 
fect is nearly worn out. The foil may al- 
ways be the better for it, but nothing com- 
parable the laſt five years to the preceding. 
It holds, therefore, in great vigour twelve 
years. This circumſtance adds not a little to 
the 46. per acre. But farther : n 
It is much to be queſtioned whether marle, 
in its beſt ſtate, any where yields an increaſe 
of product equal to that which ſuch a ma- 
nuring of dung, as I have mentioned, will 
occaſion, There are ſoils wherein it would 
M 3 un- 
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undoubtedly. beat the dung, if the latter- way 
tried on tbe ſame ; for inſtance, light ſands, 
But that compariſon would be uſeleſs; the 
dung is propoſed as a ſuccedaneum to thoſe 
manures which cannot be had in any plenty: 
that is, for the uſe of farmers who haye nei- 
ther marle, chalk, or lime, viz. thoſe in ge- 
neral who occupy loams and clays. 

Upon ſuch oils tive manurings of my 
dung compolt, each 20 loads, or 100 in 
years, Will, I am confident, infigitely exceed 
the marle, on any ſoil whatever. With 
proper management, ſuch a manuring wil 
make a loam yield, upon an average 
ef the 20 years, from five to fix quat- 
ters per acre of all ſorts of corn: which 
marle will never near equal in the beſt 19 
years of its 20. Land ſo manured with 
dung wants no other manuring ; but the 
fineſt marled lands require every how and 
then a manuring of dung, athes, oil-cake, &c. 
which, if it was added to the firſt expence, 
would raiſe it much; but the benefit is cal- 
culated on the ſuppoſition : indeed I know of 
no country where the farmers truſt ſolely to 
their marle. The ſheep fold is another in- 
ſtance of advantage they have, which the 
dunged foil is not ſuppoſed to enjoy, becauſe 
upon ſuch ſoils the farms are, in general, too 
ſmall for a fold. 

It is, from theſe conſiderations, or rather 
facts, that I venture to pronounce | the method 

here 
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opoſed to be cheaper than even marle, 
nch 5.0 always been honed the cheapeſt 
W of all manures. But there remains another 
way to calculate it: I before ſuppoſed ſtraw 
to be bought; but ſtubble is much cheaper, : 
and to be had, in moſt places, in much greater 


© quantities, ay 
| a 
100 loads of ſtubble, at 75. 330 0 
Carting as before — 7 10 © 
Mixing ditto «= = - 3:2 6 
W Re-carting ditto = - 18 15 © 
L164 7 6 


9 * 


= This does not amount to 15. 9d. a load, 

notwithſtanding the teams are charged at a 
hiring price. A farmer, I am confident,; 
W would manage to reduce this to 15. 64, But 
| whether he did or not, it is plain the expence 
of manuring is much reduced from the pre- 
ceding calculation ; and, conſequently, the 
remarks made on that are much ſtronger 
with reſpect to this caſe. _ N 

I ſhall, in the next place, calculate the ex- 


pence when the manure is made by fattening 
of hogs. 5 


100 loads of ſtubble, as before 35 0 0 


„ 


Carried over 0 0 
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W over 35 © o 
| Carting 500 loads of earth to the 
hog yard, as before _ 15'0 o 


Mixing 1500 loads at 19. 6 5 o 
| Re- carting the compoſt on to the 
4 land, &c. as before - 37 10 0 
£93 15 0 


This! is 8 15. 3d. per load, and the 
teams charged at the Hiring price, as before, 
It is needleſs to remark, that the expence 
would, in practice, be much reduced. T wen- 
ty loads per acre of this excellent compoſt 
would coſt no more than 25s. I may fairly 
venture to pronounce it the cheapeſt. of all 
methods of manuring land. 

It is to be remarked, that where young 
ling, fern, &c. are to be procured in large 
quantities, they may be in part ſubſtituted 
in the room of ſtubble : but the latter de- 
ſeryes more account for its general plenty; 
and particularly as the method of converting 
it to any uſe is unknown, I apprehend, in 
three fourths of the kingdom; in which 
parts the farmers would moſt readily ſell it 
by the acre extremely cheap : an opportu- 
nity almoſt invaluable to thoſe who have the 
ſenſe and penetration to purchaſe all they can; 
and is, beyond a doubt, the quickeſt and 
cheapeſt, and beſt method of improving = 

ſoils, 
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ſoils, and carrying good ones to the higheſt 
point of fertility. ). 7 | 

But for executing plans of this ſort, great 
ſocks of cattle are requiſite; hence the truth 
of the remark I have ſo often made, that 
without plenty of cattle there can be no good 
huſbandry. If a man comes toa farm much 
worn out and damaged by bad management, 
he ought certainly to convert the chief of it 
to producing cabbages, turneps, carrots, po- 
tatoes, &c. and as faſt as he got any part of it 
by their means into good heart, to. lay down 
large quantities with artificial graſſes: by 
which means he will he able to keep great 
ſtocks of cattle ; and this again will enable 
him profitably to purchaſe ſtraw and ſtubble . 
of his neighbours ;. a train of management 
that will inevitably bring all his farm into 
moſt excellent order and fertility ;. and when=- 
| ever he thinks proper to ſow corn, enſure 

him from one acre, as much as his prede- 
ceſſors gained from ten. b o 3" 

The bringing manures from neighbouring 
cities and towns, is an excellent cuſtom ; but, 
in reſpect of cheapneſs, it is not to be named 
with that I have juſt ſketched. Two ſhillings 
and fixpence a cart load, or five ſhillings a a 
waggon load are common prices of dung, &c. 
And for ſoot, aſhes, malt-duſt, woollen rags, 
bones, &c. the price is exceedingly high: it is 
true, the quantity of the latter ſpread on an 
acre is ſmall ; but yet all of them are well 

SCE known 
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known-to be dear manures; and, at one men. 
tion, plainly more expenſive than thoſe which 
J have ſketched. Hog dung, clear of all 
mixture, may be had for 15s. 6d. a load, by 
buying ſtubble, and as good as for 25. 6, 
bought in a town; beſides all the expences 
of carriage. | 

In a former eſſay I anſwered the objection: 
of certain perſons to keeping large ſtocks of 
cattle; but this object of manure opens a new 
argument: the cultivators in the neighbour. 
hood of a metropolis muſt confine their ideas 
to their fituation, for though manure is there 
to be had in infinite quantities, the advan. 
tage is of ſo limited an extent, that it ſcarcely 
deſerves the name of an exception. If you 
will not keep cattle, how are you to get ma- 
nure ? It is by no means a matter of choice— 
a perſon that would farm to any effect (ex- 
cept in ſuch peculiar ſpot,) muſt either abound 
greatly in cattle, or he will meet with one 
general diſappointment. Thoſe who have not 
the cleareſt idea of the importance of ma- 
nuring deſerve not to be talked with. 
From the conſiderations, therefore, which 
have occurred to me, as well as from my own 
practice, I have the greateſt reaſon to believe 
that buying ſtraw or ſtubble to litter great 
ſtocks of cattle is much the cheapeſt and moſt 
effectual way of manuring lanßcg. 
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SSA vn. 
Of the comparative profit of cultivating difs 


ferent foils. 


1 


Perſon that has a ſum of money to 
diſpoſe of, by throwing it into farm- 
ing, has, ſurely, great reaſon to be very at- 
zentive to the ſoil on which he fixes ; unleſs 
all ſoils, with equal management, are equall 
profitable; which can ſcarcely be — r; 
I ſhall ſuppoſe, in the following enquiry, that 
the rent of every ſpecies of land is ſtrictly 
fair, on an average value. | 

The variations of the fair rent of arable 
land may be limited, I think, between 15. 
per acre, and 30s. both which are, at leaſt, 
| much in extremes; but, in a more common 
way, the variations riſe from g. to 2060. 
Some peculiar ſpots may let for 2, 3, 4s 
or 5. per acre ; but to take in ſuch inſtances, 
would confound all the general utility of ſuch 
an enquiry as this. | 
It is neceſſary, when we ſpeak of the vari- 
ations of produce, to ſuppoſe the hu 

good, in a common way; and equally fo on all 
loi. Let us now ſtate a compariſon between 
land at gs, and land at 20s. . 7 

In a general way of ſpeaking, I know of 
po foils inclinable to ſtiffneſs, that is, loams or 
6 clays, 


of ſoil requires it. | 
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clays, but what will yield more than gs. per 

acre rent. Lands that let ſo low, are ſands, 

or light heathy ſoils, and old improved moor 

lands. It will not be an unfair ſuppoſition, 

to ſtate the average produce of ſuch as fol- 

lows. A 25 

Of wheat one quarter and a half: but this 
grain is very ſeldom ſown on ſuch, unleſß 
greatly improved. M6! 

Of rye two quarters. 


Of barley two quarters. | 


Of oats two quarters and a half. 

Of turneps, crops to the value of 205. 

Of clover and ray-graſs, ditto. 

I ſuppoſe the management good; at leaſt 
ſuch as is called ſo among common farmers 
but the ſoils not improved with any laſting 
expenſive manure, as ſuch improvement is 


always to be reckoned as rent. 


The produce of arable land, of 20. an 
acre rent, may. be calculated as follows. 

Of wheat three quarters and a half. 

Of barley five quarters. 

Of oats ſix quarters. 

Of beans five quarters. 

Turneps 3J. 

Clover 34. 
But the difference between the products of 
theſe ſoils will not appear in a clear light, un- 
leſs we ſtate the expences and produce of 
each. I ſhall vary the prices of the operation 
of tillage, &c. wherever I think the difference 


Land 
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Firſt year turneps. 


Rent "INT o 5.0 

Tythe and town "or 

charges, at Vs. 
in the pound = 0 2 0 


— 


Four ploughings, at 3s. 
Two harrowings 
Seed 
Sowing Ow 
Twice hand-hoeing 
| 41 63 
- Second year barley. 
Reit... eu OC OUa 
Three ploughings = - .. - 
| Two harrowings = * 


Seed, four buſhels 

Sowing On. Te 

Mowing and harveſting - 

Threſhing two quarters, at 12. 

N 

' Third year clover, &c. 

Rent, &c. a. oe AA 

Seed and ſowing . 


Fourtb year clover, &c. 
Rent, &c. - 6 


Land of 55. per acre. 


LR & 7 


o O 08 


47 
4 $. 
9 of. 
O 12 
0 o 
0 © 
© o 
o 6 
89 
0 9 0 
o o 6 
o 8 o 
o © 3 
o 2 6 
o 2 0 


O 0 
* 


0:70 


Carried over | 3 14 6 
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4. 4. 

a Brought over 3 14 0 

Fifth year ditto. 


Rent, Re. — 0 70 
Sixth year wheat. | 

Rent, &c. - „„ „„ 
One ploughing — =, 0 3 0 
Three harrowingss — © 90 
Seed — - = 0 100 
Sowing — — oO o 3 
o 60 


Reaping and harveſting — 
Thraſhing one quarter and half, at 27.0 3 0 


11 28.3; 
n 15 199 
PRODUCE. | 
g Firſt year turneps. . . 
Value — "..- cn... C0 
Second year barley. | 
Two quarters at 1626. r 12 0 
Third year clover, Ce. 
Value - = x 00 
| Fourth year ditto. K 
Value — — ws x o©o 6 ect 
WO\ 
Fifth year ditto. 
Value — - 1 o Oo. 
— | 


Carried over 5 12 0 


1 


Brought over 5 12 © 
Sixth year wheat. 
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4 


ne quarter and a half, at 40s, - 3 00 
, £8 12 o 
WExpences - - 5 19 9 
Profit in fix years — 2 12 0 
hich is per acre per annum o 38 
Land of 20s. per acre. 
Firſt year turneps. 
| „ 
Nennt — I © 0 
yche and town charges o 8 © 
— — 19 
ve ploughings, at 45. - I 0 © 
Three harrowings - oi 
dced 2 — o o 6 
owing — — 0-0 3 
wice hand hoeing - | - ES 
{2 16 9 
Second year barley. 
r " - 4 Y 8 0 
hree ploughings - o 12 8 
hree harrowings - o io; 
1 & — e o 8 o 
0 owing — — 5 2 
owing and harveſting c 0/43 © 
Later furrowing - — 9 0 6 
„ braching five quarters, at 15. 50 50 


42 17 9 
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& 5 4 
Tyuird a clover. 
Rent, 8e. ä a 1 89 
Seed — nn 740 5 0 
Sowing — O © ? 
| f1 13 3 
| J ourth year wheat. 
Rent, &c.. — — | I 
One ploughing — - © 
Three m— — 0 
Seed | - o 
Sowing e ene 
Water furrowing - 0 
Weeding Wo ae 
Reaping and ee - 0. 
Thraſhing three * * a half 
at 25. | O 
L2 19 6 
. Fifth year beans. 
Rent, &c. - 1 
Two ploughings — n 
Seed two buſhels - „ 
Sowing — 0 
Twice handchoeing | - = © 120 
Thrice horſe-hoeing - 2 z 
Reaping and harveſting - oO 80 
Thraſhing five quarters, at 15. o 50 
£3 12 6 


er , AE iro > > 
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Sixth year oats. 


Rent, &c. — 2 
One plowing — — 
Two harrowings - — 
Seed four buſhels — 
Sowing — 


Mowing and harveſting - 
Thraſhing, at 15. — 


42 „ 


PRODUCE. 
Firſt year turneps. 


Value — 

Second year re 
Five quarters, at 16s. 

Third year » clioer, 
Value - - Y 


Fourth year wheat. 


Three quarters and a half at 40s. 


Fifth year _— 
Five quarters at 16s. 


Sixth year oats. 
Six quarters, at 125. - 


— 

1 
Q 

RAY 


Sw Oo o 0 


O Cw © &0 © 


| 


1 


2 
— 

SO 
JJ 


1 


.. 


N Carried over £25 2 0 
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. 4. 4 

Brought over 25 2 0 

Expences - - 16 78 
Profit in fix years - 8 14 4 


Profit by the land of 205. per acre 1 9 0; 
Ditto by that 5s. per acre * o 8 85 


The former ſuperior by 1 © 4 


This ſuperiority of the rich land 1s very 
great ; and yet I believe, upon the whole, 
the account favours the poor land the moſt, 
No ſeaſons affect, in any conſiderable degree, 
the rich ſoil ; whereas unfavourable ones of- 
ten reduce the product of the other to no- 
thing. Another circumſtance of very great 
conſequence is, that the good land from the 
beſt of farmers wants no extra improvement ; 


| Whereas the poor ſoil will, by ſuch an one, 


be improved at a great expence. Farther, the 
latter cannot, by any human power, be made 
to equal the former: that is, the rich foil 
will for ever keep a-head of the other, what- 
ever equal ſums be expended upon them; and 
it is capable of being advanced (even propor- 
tionably) much farther than the other. l 
J. s. d. 
Profit per annum on 500 acres of 

arable land, at 20s. — 726 00 


Ditto the 5s. — 217 13 4 
508 68 


® 
5 
N 1 
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Thus are there above five hundred pounds 
difference between farming 500 acres of land 
at 5s. an acre, and 500 at 20s. So little 
ſhould we be deceived with the idea of land 
being cheap, becauſe the rent is /ow. The 
farmers have a proverb among them, which 
ſeems a very true one; A man cannot pay too 
much for good land, nor too little for bad. 

Let us now ſketch an account of a middling 
ſoil, a loam or a wet clay of log. an acre: 
this kind of land is extremely common in 
moſt parts of the kingdom; the red wood- 
cock brick earth ſoils, the wet gravels, and 
chalks, many of the lime-ſtone ſoils, all let, 
upon average, at 10s. an acre, and bear much 
the ſame crops in point of value. I ſhould 
calculate them as 8 


Of wheat two quarters and a half. 

Of barley three quarters (after a fallow.) 
of oats three quarters and a half (after a crop.) 
Of peaſe two quarters and a half. 

Clover 2/. | 

Turneps 1/. 15s. on ſuch as are ſomewhatdry. 


A common method in many tracts of coun- 
try of managing theſe ſoils is, to throw them 
into thirds ; one fallow, one wheat, and one 
| barley and peaſe. 

Another courſe is in fifths; one fallow, one 
barley, one wheat, one clover, and one oats. As 
the latter is more favourable I think than the 
former, I ſhall ſuppoſe it the medium, and 


calculate it. 
N 2 Firſt 
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Firſt year fallow. 3 

Bit. ; 
Rent - o 10 ©O | 
Tythe and town charges © 4 o J. 
— O 
Five plowings - - I 
Water furrowing - O 

£2 24-6 


$ | Second year barley. 
i] Rent, &c. yy __ 


| O 14 0 
1 One plowing — 2260 4-4 
i! Two harrowings - o o 8 
0 Seed - - o 8 0 
* Sowing 1 - 9 
; Water furrowing - © 0.0 
6 Mowing and harveſting = 5 
al Thraſhing three quarters and a half o 3 6 
9 £4 13 1 
$4 Third year clover. 
4 Rent, &c. - - o 14 0 
Seed — — — 5 $4 
Sowing - - 0:81 
| Lo 19 3 
Fonrth year wheat. 
Rent, &c. - — O 14 0 
One plowing - — o 4 0 
Seed — - O 10 0 
Sowing - — 3 
Three harrowings - 5 1 


Carried over 1 9 3 
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cGOW Oo 0 0 


I 
| L 8 6 
Brought over 1 9 3 
Water furrowing += = © © 9g 
Thiſtling - - 9 3:2 
Reaping and harveſting =": 0 
Thraſhing two quarters and a halt o 5 © 
£2" 3-8 
Fifth year oats. | 
Rent, &c. — — O 14 
Two plowings - o 8 
Two harrowings » = 9 © 
Seed — - o 6 
Sowing — oO o 
Mowing and harveſting -..- M24 
Thraſhing - - 9 3 
£1 15 5 


| 


FA 
©O 
O\ 

11 


1 
| 
| 


P R OD U CE. 


Second year barley. 
Three quarters and a half, at 166. 2 16 0 


Third year clover, 


8 2 0 0 
Fourth year wheat, 
Two quarters and a half E008 
Fifth year oats, 
Three quarters and a half 2 2 


— — 


N3 Carried over 11 18 © 
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„ 

Brought over 11 18 o 

Expences _ 8 6 7 
Profit = e 
Which is per acre per annum O 14 3 


If this calculation in any point fails, it is in 
the wheat crop. I know not whether it 
ſhould be two quarters or two quarters and a 
half ; perhaps the former. That would re- 
duce the profit to 2/. 115. 5d. or per acre per 
annum 10s. 34:. however, to ſplit the differ- 
ence, which will, I believe, be neareſt the 
mark, I ſhall call it 12s. 


. 1. 

Annual profit on land of 205. an 
acre — — — 1 90 8. 
Ditto on that of 109. 9 


Superiority of the former o 17 O 


Annual profit of that of 105. 02:70 
Ditto on that of 5s. — 3 
Superiority of the former 0 © 3 


Theſe proportions ſhew, that the point in 
queſtion 1s an important one, and much de- 
ſerves the attention of all who have the offer of 
farms on different foils, and are in doubt about 

which 
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which to accept. There is a common notion 
current, that it matters not what land a man 
occupies, provided the rent is fair; but this 
idea is a mere error, and cannot fail of lead- 
ing thoſe who give ear to it into a dangerous 
miſtake. We find, by theſe calculations, that 
the profit is much the greateſt from the beſt 
land, notwithſtanding the greatneſs of the 
rent. Soils that are hired, merely with a 
view to improvement, are not taken into the 
account, becauſe the amount of the improve- 
ment mult be divided into rent, which would 
be too complex and uncertain an affair: how- 
ever, I may in general remark, that ſcarce 
any will be found fo advantageous as rich 
= land, whatever be the rent; unleſs it is ſome 
waſte tracts of land truly rich, which is lett 
very cheap from being waſte. But ſuch in- 
ſtances are too particular to found general con- 
cluſions upon. 

Having given this ſlight calculation of the 
profit of three kinds of land, I ſhall, inſtead 
of extending them to greater varieties, offer 
a few general remarks on the ſubject, for it 
is by no means my intention to ſift each part 
to the bottom, and to examine and explain 
every particular relating to it: ſuch a taſk, 
however uſeful it might be, is too extenſive 
for the bounds of ſuch an effay as this. I 
would aim at exciting the curioſity of my 
readers, and prevent their ſuffering vulgar no- 
tions and common maxims being the rule of 

ä N 4 their 
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their conduct, without a ſtrict examination 
of their truth. In a word, my principal de- 
fign in theſe ſketches, is to ſtart a few hints, 
and leave the reader to purſue, and adapt them 
to his particular uſe. 

I began with explaining the idea I had of 
rent to be the commonly received fair terms 
uſual in a country. Now there are many foils 
that carry ſuch a rent, to the amount of from 
9s. to 125.. per acre, that no one can deny 
being worth the ſum, becauſe they would, at 
any time, let for it. I mean cold, hungry, 
flat, wet ſoils, of whatever they may be 
compoſed. The lower ſort of farmers fallow 
them for wheat, and then take a crop of 
oats, and fallow:again ; or uſe them in ſome 
ſuch unprofitable courſe, as all that can, with- 
out improvement, be made of them. Such 
foils I ſhould ſtrenuouſly adviſe any man from 
hiring, however low the rent may be, unleſs 
for improvement. It is impoſſible to calcu- 
late the produce of them; ſcarcely one ſeaſon 
in twenty ſuits them : in wet years they are 
nothing but mud, and yield nothing but 
weeds : in dry ones, they bake with the ſun 
after rain, ſo that the corn is bound into the 
ground; it is only middling years peculiarly 
favourable, that can.permit theſe ſoils to bear 

a tolerable crop. . Now ſuch lands, notwith- 
8 the height of the rent, which ariſes 
chiefly from the ignorance of the neigbour- 
ing farmers, are fo extremely perplexing to 

74 5 3 | | mas. 


4 
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manage, ſo tedious in every operation, and 
{o particularly late, that a man had better 
hang himſelf than have any thing to do with 
them. 5 

The beſt ſoil I ſtated above, was of 205. an 
acre; but I have known many tracts of 
country that would yield all the crops I there 
ſuppoſed, and let for 1 56. or 16s. per acre; 
at which rent I need not remark they are 
particularly profitable. | 

It is a common notion, that great ſums of 
money are alone to be made by tarming open 
heathy countries ; dry ſoils that let very low, 
where a man has a great breadth of ground, 
as the farmers call it, for a little money. And 
this opinion ariſes from ſeeing generally great 
farms: on ſuch ſoils, which can only be ma- 
naged by pecple that have much money. 
Now great ſtocks are in all buſineſs attend- 
ed with large profit, and muſt be fo, or they 
could not exiſt; + Thus the cauſe is miſtaken 
for the effect. A man that is worth ten thou- 
ſand pounds makes much money by farming 
a poor ſoil ; but does any one ſuppoſe he 
would not do the fame by farming a rich 
one ? It is the great ſtock, not the ſoil, that 
occaſions ſuch great profit. If the compariſon 
is fairly made by a man with 5oo/. fixing on 
land fruly worth 5s. per acre, neither more 
nor leſs, another worth the ſame ſum, ſettling 
on a rich ſoil - fairly worth 20s. neither more 
nor leſs, and both equally good farmers for 
2 j | their 
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their reſpective ſoils, there cannot be the leaſt 
ſhadow of a doubt but the latter in ten years, 
or at any other period, will be worth treble 
the money of the former. 

Rich foils are commonly worſe cultivated 
than poor ones, and for this reaſon, they are 
oftener divided into ſmall farms. A little 
farmer is every where a bad huſbandman ; 
he cannot afford to do well by his land : but 
a great one, having proportionably.more mo- 
ney, we every where ſee to cultivate his ſoil 
better. The one keeps ſcarcely any cattle ; 
the other large ſtocks. Is it not therefore 
plain, that the common notion of the foil 
being good, will generally, among the com- 
mon people, be the. reſult of large farmers 
being on it? We ſee this very ſtrong in the 
caſe of ſingle farms; they get a. reputation 
among common farmers, almoſt entirely in 
the proportion to money made on them. If 
a man dies rich on a farm, that circumſtance 
will alone let it at an advanced rate. If two 
or three men have failed in another, nobody 
will hire it ; but if, accidentally, a good 
manager takes it at a lower rent, and makes 
much money, it quickly comes into reputa- 
tion. | 

Farmers do not enough confider ma- 
nagement and foil ; they look only at the 
ſubſtance of thoſe upon it, which is extreme- 
ly deceitful, for that is totally the effect of 


good management. An excellent farmer 
comes 
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comes upon a miſerable ſoil; he grows rich; 
when he leaves his farm, an hundred fools are 
after it at once: he is ſucceeded by a ſloven 
that is ruined, who thought to grow rich by 
merely poſſeſſing the ſame farm that another 
had made his fortune upon, without con- 
ſidering the vaſt diſtance between their me- 
thods of cultivation. - 

The great object is, that induſtrious men, 
who practiſe a ſpirited and accurate huſbandry 
ſhould well know the moſt profitable ſoil they 
fix on. Wherever they live, they will be 
good farmers, and make money; but ſurely 
it ſhould be a great object with them to be- 
ſtow their attention where they will be beſt 
paid for it. And that any one may venture 
to aſſure himſelf is upon the beſt natural 
ſoils ; the black, rich, crumbly, dry, ſound 
deep ſtapled loam, the putre ſolum. 
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Of the management of the borders gf arable 
fields. 


£ ip ſubject, like many others, may ap- 
pear to be a matter of no great con- 
ſequence at firſt view; but, upon a nearer ex- 
amination, it will be found to deſerve more 
atten= 

5 
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attention than any writer upon agriculture 
has hitherto given it; for, to my preſent re- 
membrance, I know not a page that ever was 


beſtowed on it. 


There are ſeveral ways of managing bor- 
ders. Firſt, they are, in ſome countries, re- 
duced , by plowing into the very hedge, to 
nothing but a mere ſtripe of briars and rub- 
biſh. Secondly, they are left of various 
breadths, from two yards to fix, over-run with 
whatever ſpontaneous rubbiſh happens to a- 
riſe; with heaps of old ditch earth about 
them, or holes, ſcars, and inequalities made 
by carting the ditch earth away. Thirdly, 
they are kept in order ſufficient for mowing 
the graſs on them, whenever the field is un- 
der corn, or feeding it when fallow. Fourthly, 
they are plowed up regularly, and kept, when 
the fields are under corn, planted with pota- 
toes. Fifthly, they are dug away eighteen 
inches or two feet below the ſurface of the 
field, and carted on to the land, either alone, 
or mixed with dung. 

There may be other methods practiſed in 
countries, of whoſe huſbandry T am ignorant; 
but I believe theſe are the chief. 

The firſt way, that of plowing into the 
hedge, is open to many objections. A farmer 
cannot take a view of his corn for any pur- 

ſe whatever, without riding or walking 
through it, which cannot be-done without 


damaging it; and as there are generally many 
0 | trees 
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trees in hedges, the corn ſown under, or ſo near 
them, never pays for half the ſeed, or other“ 
expences ; inſomuch, that there is not a more 
common fight than large parcels of land a- 
round a field where the crop is quite ſickly, 
ſtinted, and yellow, while the middle of the 
ſame field ſhall be in perfect health and 
vigour. That this is a pernicious practice, 
is evident from the very mention of it; no- 
thing, L fhould apprehend, could induce a 
farmer to it, but finding his borders in ſo 
bad a condition, that they would not pay for 
mowing, and leaving in graſs, and therefore 
thought it better to plow and ſow them with 
corn : but the ſcantineſs and poverty of the 
crops, one would apprehend, ſufficient to 
open his eyes in a very few years. The con- 
trary 1s, however, the caſe, for moſt of them 
perſiſt in, as well as begin the practice. 
The ſecond method, or rather confu/ion, the 
leaving the borders of different breadths, and 
over-run with whatever rubbiſh happens to 
ariſe, is a. moſt execrable practice: if ſuch 
farmers were capable of calculating their loſs, 
I think they would avoid fo ruinous a cuſ- 
tom. It is in part owing to ſtipulations in 
leaſes, which forbid their plowing up borders; 
ſo, as they cannot act like the firft claſs of 
ſlovens, they are content to remain in a yet 
worſe predicament. Such borders contain, a 
whole farm taken together, many acres, which 
are thus left abſolutely unprofitable. They 
can- 
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cannot, upon a low computation, be reckoned 
at leſs than ſeven acres in one hundred, unleſs 
the fields are remarkably large : when they 
are ſmall, for inſtance, four, five, fix, ſeven, 
or eight acred pieces, it amounts to much 
more. I know ſeveral farms where (ditches 
included) the unprofitable land has amounted 
to a fifth of the whole. What an immenſe 
loſs is this, and upon ſoils that let at from 
Ios. to 20s. per acre. Suppoſe it only ſeven 
acres in one hundred, it is a moſt infatuated 
conduct to-pay rent and town charges, and 
tythe, jf levied by the acre, for land which 
yields ſcarcely fix-pence return. Such a de- 
duction from the quantity of profitable land 
raiſes the rent of the reſt prodigiouſly. 
There are many farmers who would reject 
a farm upon differing 15. per acre in the rent, 
who would immediately take another, where- 
in they ſhould, in this manner, tax themſelves 
Is. 6d. or 25. 

Borders left in this flovenly manner, have 
all the diſadvantages of none at all ; that 1s, 
of the error 1 mentioned firſt, the plowing 
cloſe to the hedge ; for they are ſo over-run 
with: hills, and ſo broken and unequal in the 
ſurface, or have ſo many briars about them, 
that a man can as well ride or walk on the 
top of a hedge as through them; ſo that with 
all this breadth of waſte ground, he has not 
the power of going round his corn, for 
whatever purpoſe he may want it, but _ 
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make a path through it as well as the firſt 
ſet I mentioned. 

It may be thought that the ſpontaneous 
rubbiſh pays ſomething in firing ; but ſuch 
produce is ſcarcely ſufficient to pay the cut- 
ting, for it chiefly conſiſts in briars and bram- 
bles, and ſuch ſtuff: and, indeed, the com- 
mon practice of the farmers proves this, for 
not one in ten ever cuts them at all. 

If it be aſked why they do not convert 
them into profitable land, one can only attri- 
bute the neglect to poverty or miſtaken œco- 
nomy. Cutting them up will not do, they 
muſt be grubbed up, holes muſt be filled, 
hills carted on to the land, then the whole 
well plowed, or, if there are many ſcattered 
trees, dug, and, perhaps, hay-ſeeds at laſt to 
be ſown. What an immenſe undertaking 
muſt all this appear to a man, who, for forty 
years, has never ſtirred out of a beaten track, 
but dreamt on in the ſleep of his fore-fathers ! 
The work is much too great to be thought 
of. 

The third way of managing borders, that 
of keeping them in order good enough for 
mowing when the fields are under corn 
or feeding when fallowed, is an extreme 
good one, for, by means of ſuch neat, huſ- 
band-like conduct, no land is loſt ; the bor- 
der pays as well as the reſt of the field : the 
farmer can at any time walk about his fields 
with pleaſure, and without any damage, ex- 

cept 
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borders, that have been for many years over- 


cept for about a month before the mowing, 
and then without doing any miſchief compa. 
rable to making paths through his corn ; he. 
ſides, the ſeaſon of tull-aged graſs is ſo ſhort, 
that the time is not of conſequence. The 
beauty of fields (I ſpeak to gentlemen) is 


much greater ; and the whole buſineſs receives 


a convenience and agreeableneſs which are 
very pleaſing, at the ſame time that every 
point of ptofit is economically attended to. 
The fourth method of planting the borders 
with potatoes, is by no means a deſpicable 
one; but the propriety of it depends, in 2 
good meaſure, on the nature of the ſpot. It 
is moſt advantageous in newly grubbed-up 


run with ſhrubby wood and other rubbiſh; 
ſuch land yielding very conſiderable crops, is 
applied, in this culture, to good profit ; but 
at the ſame time I muſt be allowed to re- 
mark, that it ſhould only be conſidered as 2 
preparation for laying them down to graſs, as 
a conſtant practice of it is not ſo eligible as 
even*graſs walks round a field, that admit 
either feeding or mowing ; beſides, the trou- 
ble of planting, &c. is too great to be ex- 
ecuted effectually in any great extent by com- 
mon farmers. This method is, however, 1n- 
finitely beyond that of ploughing every year 
to the hedge, and ſowing corn where none 
will be produced; or to the execrable prac- 


tice of leaving the borders in the wild 
ſpon- 


| 
1 
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ö 
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f 
| 


ſpontaneous ſtate, that of mere unprofitable 
land. : | | 
Ihe fifth way, of digging the foil away to 
ſome depth, and carting it on the land, 
is excellent, and of very great utility in 
many reſpects. It muſt be remarked by all 
that concern themſelves in huſbandry, that 
the ſides of a field, called borders and head- 
lands, are, where no alteration has been made 


for many years, vaſtly higher than the level 


of the field; this is owing to the turning of 
the plough, which, in the courſe of a num- 
ber of years, leaves a riſing of moulds that 
occaſions this inequality of ſurface. In fields 
that are not flat, another reaſon unites, 
which is, the waſhings of the higher parts 
accumulating with bad huſbandmen, and, 
by degrees, grow into high ridges of ſoil. 
Theſe riſings of the border and head- 
lands are very inconvenient, and occaſion 
much uſeleſs expence; for in all ſoils, in- 
clining to wetneſs, double water-furrows 
muſt be made parallel even with the ditch, 
at a little diſtance from it: this is total- 
ly owing to the artificial height of the 
land, which renders the ditch unable to per- 
form its office of being the grand water-fur- 


row to every field that has a deſcent. The 


uſe, therefore, of digging away theſe high 
lands is manifeſt, as the fields receive a tho- 
rough draining by means of the ditches ; 


and, conſequently, no more water-furrows re- , 
quilite 
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quiſite than what the general flatneſs of the 
land makes neceflary. The quantity of earth 
that riſes, and which, in unlevel fields, may, 
from its ſituation, be ſuppoſed particular] 
rich, is alſo very great; and, either mixed 
with dung, or carried on alone, proves a 
rich manure. 

Of theſe methods the keeping them ſmooth 
and under graſs, and the digging them away, 
are the beſt management: but I muſt pro 
poſe an union between theſe two, to form 


one complete; which is, that the whole 


border and head-land be dug quite away, and 
carted on to the land ; and to ſuch a depth, 
that the water may every where (if the Jand 
has a deſcent) run into the ditch. without ob- 
ſtruction. After this they thould be laid 
down carefully to graſs, and ſo kept. If in 
the courſe of twenty or thirty years they riſe 
from the cauſes I before mentioned, the ope- 


ration ſhould be repeated. 


This is a ſyſtem of managing borders whieh 
I apprehend will be found of no trifling 
uſe: a conſiderable ſaving of land will be 
made, which in other methods is mere 
waſte. The fields will be eafier drained, 


and great quantities of excellent manure 


raiſed ; all points of importance. If the 
earth is mixed with dung, it will be the 
better, 

A very little obſervation will, I apprehend, 


make theſe remarks ſufficiently evident, and 
ſhew 
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ſhew the practice here recommended, to be 
much ſuperior to the common ones among 


farmers. 

——— e A Wt 
ESSAY IX... f 

& the New! H gbandry.. 


HERE i is no triling utility in 1.confider- 
ing an object in every light in which it 
W can be placed. The range of experiment is 
| certainly the grand range f philoſophy: but 

in all enquiries ſomething is requiſite, even 
beyond individual experiments. It may be 
attended, perhaps, with ſome uſe to conſider 
the drill huſbandry, in the ſtile of reaſon, a 
little independent of particular trials; but I 
chould remark, that I made no flight number 
Jof theſe trials; and that I am, in ſome re- 
ſpects, not the leſs qualified for offering mere 
obſervations. 

If any misfortune attends the experiments 
made by individuals, it is the contraction of 
their conſequences, . Suppoſe a gentleman 
amuſes himſelf with agriculture, and forms a 
great number of experiments, it is much to 
be queſtioned whether his trials are conducted 
on more than one kind of ſoil ; perhaps two 
or three : but they are proſecuted under cir- 
cumſtances, reſpecting ingenuity, penetra- 
2 tion, 
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tion, courage, prudence, wealth, implement, 
fenfible ſervants, &c. which are abſolutely 
peculiar to the individual ; perhaps the over. 
turning one of theſe particulars deſtroys the 
whole ſet of experiments. A man not poſ- 
ſeſſed of all thoſe advantages, cannot form 
experiments of equal authority with an- 
other who amply poſſeſſes them. No trial 
can be made that is uſeleſs 3 but what a val 
difference in the utility! In a word, the con- 
clufions to be drawn from ſingle experiment; 
admit of infinite variety; and of thoſe which 
are deduced from connected chains of them, 
with all their authority, prove no more tha 
what concerns one ſoil, and, perhaps, a give 
mode of culture. 

It is very far from my meaning to-hint an 
thing againſt the propriety, or even the ne- 
ceſſity, of multiplying experiments: I an 
perfectly ſenſible that nothing can be 'fubſt- 
tuted in their room; all the reaſoning upon 
earth, without them, would be of no avail; 
and they, in a certain variety, are fufficient 
to give the force of abſolute fact to every 
point. All J would venture to inſinuate 5; 
that general reaſoning and remarks may be 
of ſome uſe in thole points, that experi- 
ments do not reach, which are numerous. 

It is ſo many years ſince the firſt notion of 
fowing corn, &c. in rows was firſt ſtarted, 
that writers do not even pretend to decide who 
was the inventor ; but certain-it 1s that 1 

| ule 
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uſe of the drill plough never made any pro- 
greſs worth mentioning, till Mr. Tull, per- 
haps originally (though not very likely in a 
man of his reading) again invented it. He 

ractiſed it upon an extent of ground far be- 

ond that of any perſon preceding him. 
His ſucceſs, unhappily, is not ſo clearly to be 
determined even in the minuteneſs of a vo- 
luminous work. That he was a prejudiced 
writer, no one can deny ; for, from his work, 
one would be almoſt led to imagine the old 
huſbandry totally inadequate to the wants of 
mankind ; and that the human ſpecies, not- 
withſtanding all the attention given to cul- 
tivating the foil, muſt be in perpetual danger 
of ſtarving. | 

The ſpirit of drilling ſunk with Mr. Tall, 
and was not again put in motion till within a 
few years; perhaps the diſpute between the 
value of the old and new methods never oc- 
cahoned half the enquiry it has done within 
theſe ten years. Several courſes of experi- - 
ments have been publiſhed, and ſome of them 
very ingeniouſly conducted; but yet the 
point remains abſolutely in diſpute. If this 
mode of ſowing be really ſuperior to that in 
common uſe, why is it not more ſpiritedly 
promoted ? What are the circumſtances that 
impede its progreſs ? Theſe queſtions, though 
of importance, are not eaſily decided. An- 
other, which is of equal conſequence, is, the 


effect of the drill culture 1 general. 
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A very little attention will diſcover the 
cauſes of the drill huſbandry making ſo ſlow 


progreſs, even under the ſuppoſition of al 


the merit which the moſt ſanguine of its pur. 
ſuers aſſert it to poſſeſs. In the firſt place 
the principal reaſon, of all others, is the in. 
ſufficiency, real or imaginary, of all the drill 
ploughs, hitherto invented, in performing the 
complex offices which are requiſite in ſuch 
a machine. For, it is to be obſerved, the 
ploughs of this ſort which have been offered 
to the world, how much ſo ever they may 
have been cried up by their inventors and 
particular friends, have been all much depre- 
ciated by others. This, to men of ſenk, 
ſpirit, and general knowledge, may be 10 
matter, becauſe they no ſooner meet with 
difficulties, but they remove them ; but to 
others who creep on in a more humble ſtile, 
and who are neceſſarily ten times as numerous, 
befides the whole body of common farmers, 
ſuch difficulties are either in reality or appear- 
ance unſurmountable, 

The common plough varies prodigioully 
in different countries ; but yet it every where 
agrees in the great points which farmers ex- 
pect from it. There is ſome degree of com- 
plexity in the operations which it performs; 
and yet ſuch a ſimplicity, as to be with great 
eaſe familiar to the ſtupideſt country clown. 
It is every where ſtrong enough to bear the 
hardeſt uſage, firm and compact in all its 


parts 


1 
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parts, and every where to be repaired with- 
out trouble. The variations in the merit of 
ploughs are found in none of theſe points ; 
only 1n deviations from mathematics] prin- 


Y ciples, in the conſtruction reſpecting the 
ſtrength of the draught. If horſes or oxen 
enough are put to them, all ploughs anſwer 


their purpoles ; and hence the grand diffe- 


T cence found in them lies in the number of 


draught cattle uſed, which varies in almoſt 
every country. 

Suppoſe, on the contrary, that the com- 
mon plough was ſo complex in its powers, 


Jas to render ſimplicity extremely difficult to 


be preſerved in its conſtruction; that the 
variety of its parts was ſo great, and had fo , 
little firmneſs and connection in them, as to 
render the whole machine unavoidably weak; 
that the ſame objections, which rendered it 
ſo complex and ſo weak, made it likewiſe dif- 
ficult and expenſive to repair; without mul» 
tiplying theſe ſuppoſitions to a tenth of the 
extent to which they might be carried, we 
may venture to determine, that huſbandry 
would be at once reduced to infancy, if the 
common plough remained under theſe three 
diſadvantages. 

Now the drill plough is attended with 
many other diſadvantages, for it is of an high 
price, very difficult to procure, and, notwith- 
ſtanding the variety invented, not one of ſuch 
particular excellency as to be allowed to 
04 exceed 
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exceed the reſt. In ſuch a ſituation, is it 
poſſible that drilling can flouriſh ? Let us 
conſider the powers which a drill muſt pof. 
ſeſs, or the cultivator have more than one. 

There is no reaſon to limit the number of 
rows ſown at a time ; the experiments on 
this point by no means decide that two rows, 
with intervals, are better than four. I have 
myſelf found that three are better than two, 
in many inſtances ; and, if drilling in equal) 
diſtant rows be practiſed, the more ſown at 1 
time, the cheaper and better it is. However, 
we will ſuppoſe the number to be three, and 
the diſtances from each to vary ſrom fix inches 
to two feet. 

Various ſeeds require various depths of 
ſowing : turnep ſeed, lucerne, ſaintfoin, &c, 
muſt not be thrown as deep into the earth 2 
beans. Hence the neceflity of the drill 
ſhedding the feed to various depths, from 
half an inch to five inches. 

The mention of the above ſeeds reminds 

us of their ſize. The apparatus for ſowing 
turneps muit be very different from chat 
which drops beans, fo that there muſt be va- 
rietics in the parts anſwerable to ſuch effect. 

A coulter to each ſhare is requiſite ; for, 
however fine the ſoil may be, yet little ob- 
ſtructions will happen, which ſhould be 
thrown aſide, and not ſuffered to choak up 
the ſhares. It is alſo neceſſary to have 2 


harrow, or harrows, or teeth, or ſome con- 
trivance 
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trivance to cover the ſeeds, which ſhould alſo 
act in proportion to the depth at which, the 
ſeed is to be laid into the ground. 
Thus the drill plough muſt be able to 
ſow any kind of ſeed, from lucerne and tur- 
neps to beans. It mult ſow one row; two 
rows at fix inches aſunder; two rows at 
one foot aſunder; two rows at eighteen inches 
aſunder; two rows at two feet aſunder ; three 
rows at fix inches ; three rows at twelve 
inches; three rows at eighteen inches. It 
muſt ſhed the feed in theſe varieties from 
half an inch to five inches deep. And the 
conlters and harrows muſt be contrived. to 
vary with the diſtance and depth of the 
rows. 

I will not fay ſuch a machine cannot be in- 
vented, which is ſtrong enough for the coun- 
tryman's uſe, but I firmly believe the impoſ- 
ſibility, without rendering it ſo heavy as to 
require ſeveral horſes, to draw it; which, in 
2 hurrying ſeed- time, is a very great objec- 
tion. All the drill ploughs I have ſeen are ſo 
weak, that I am confident they would not live 
2 week in conftant uſe, to take the chance of 
the ſervant and labourer's roughneſs, like the 
other machines of a farm. Common ploughs 
and harrows the fellows tumble about in ſo 
violent a manner, that, if they were not 
ſtrength itſelf, they would be perpetually 
dropping in pieces. In drawing ſuch inſtru- 
ments into the field, the men generally mount 
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their horſes, and drag the things after them, 
In paſſing gateways, they ſeldom think of 
what is behind them; which, twenty to 
one, but they draw againſt the gate poſt. It 
is, however, of little conſequence, for the 
implements are ſtrong enough to bear all ſuch 
uſage ; but ſuppoſe a drill plough treated in 
the ſame manner, where is one to be found 
with half the powers that I have deſcribed, 
that would not be ſhattered in pieces ? 

In a word, if a drill be not ſtrong enough 
to bear all ſuch rough handling, it may at 
once be pronounced good for nothing. When- 
ever one is offered for examination, the firſt 
trial I ſhould make of it would be to whirl it 
againſt the ground with all the force I was 
maſter of. If it did not ſtand this, perte&ly 


| found, I ſhould at once pronounce it not 


worth a groat. Next, I would order my man 
to bring out a pair of horſes, and lead it 
through the farm, and, if chance did not 
wrench it againſt a gate-poſt, it ſhould re- 
ceive the blow with deſign. Such a conduct 
might be thought at firſt to be the effect of 
prejudice, and a miſtaken idea; but I am 
confident that thoſe who have practiſed drill- 
ing upon any ſcale not very ſmall, and ever 
let their drill ploughs be uſed out of their 
ſight, muſt have experzenced the neceſſity of 
ſuch an examination. It is equally neceſlary 
with the performance of any operation that 1s 


required: it may as well ſhed a buſhel 0 
ſee 
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ſeed where it ſhould drop but a peck, as not 
to be ſtrong enough to bear ſuch treatment. 
All the powers have above deſcribed are ab- 
ſolutely requiſite to be poſſeſſed, in ſome ma- 
chine or other, by thoſe who would practiſe 
drilling on an extenſive ſcale, If they cannot 
be compriſed in one, they muſt be divided, 
and no more given to one plough than is con- 
ſiſtent with a degree of ſtrength equal to that 
of the common plough : but this renders a 
ſet of drilling machines very expenſive, equal 
at leaſt, to the ſum with which a labourer 
would ſtock a little farm. With ſuch expen- 
five implements it would be no wonder that 
drilling ſhould not flouriſh. 

[ have not ſeen a drill plough that poſſeſſt 
the powers here deſcribed, without being 
weak to a great degree of ridicule, The others 
I have viewed have been wanting in many 
material points; and all ſo weak, that with 
the common uſage of farming implements, 
they would preſently be ſhattered to pieces. 

It is much to be regretted that the Society 
for the encouragement. of arts, &c. have 
given over their premiums for a drill plough ; 
it is a publick misfortune, if they think ſuch 
as are hitherto invented anſwerable to the 
wiſhed-for end. Since this was written I 
have propoſed premiums for drills, which the 
ſociety accepted. | 

The drill ploughs yet diſcovered are either 
much wanting in ſome neceſſary powers, or 
ſo weak and complex, as to be totally uſeleſs 
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in a countryman'shands; and beſides, theſe ob- 
jections are not only very expenſive, but, what 
is worſe, difficult to be procured. In ſuch a 

dicament, who can wonder that this mode 
of culture ſhould yet be very confined ! While 
the implements with which it is performed 
remain ſo extremely imperfect, it is impoſſi- 
ble this huſbandry ſhould ſpread ; and let me 
remark, that no gentleman of ſmall fortune, 
who applies to agriculture as a trade, can, 
with any tolerable prudence, enter into a prac. 
tice (on a large ſcale) the execution of which 
is ſo full of difficulties, and the profit ſo very 
equivocal. Small trials are equally uſeful to 
the publick, and much ſafer to the individual. 
But it is not the want of a good drill plough 
alone that prevents the progreſs of this mode 
of ſowing, other reaſons yet remain to be 
mentioned. 

A method of culture, that will not do for 
a large extent of ground, is undoubtedly good 
for nothing, reſpecting general utility. Now 
there appears to be a difficulty in drilling, 
which, though I never practiſed it to near 
ſuch an extent, I think is an objection of no 
trifling conſequence. Suppoſe a man ſows 
annually two or three hundred acres of bar- 
ley and oats, and that he is ſituated either in 
a clay ſoil, or a ſtiff or moiſt loam. Now 
thoſe who are the leaſt acquainted with the 
nature of ſuch ſoils, muſt know that the beſt 
common huſbandry, hitherto diſcovered for 


them, 
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them, is to ſow the ſpring corn after a fal- 
low crop on one earth; by which means 
they are able, to take the advantage of 
the firſt dry ſeaſon in the ſpring to get their 
ſeed into the ground: this enſures an early 
ſowing, which is almoſt ſufficient to coun- 
terbalance every other advantage. The ſuc- 
ceſs met with in this conduct proves the 
juſtneſs of the practice ; for, in many coun- 
tries where this method is purſued, they 
gain, at an average, ſix, and even ſeven, 
quarters per acre of barley and oats. | 

Now let us conſider the application of the 
drill culture to ſuch a point. The ſoil, not- 
withſtanding the preceding fallow, is by no 
means in a ſtate for drilling upon one earth, 
it muſt be ſtirred three times, conſequently 
three dry ſeaſons are requiſite inſtead of one. 
As far as reaſon can carry a man in matters of 
agriculture, this alone condemns the practice, 
without one further conſideration. He ho 
gives his barley land three ſpring ploughings, 
muſt ſow late; and, upon wet ſoils, very late; 
which is the moſt pernicious of all evils. But 
farther. | 

The land, notwithſtanding the ploughings, 
muſt be well harrowed to prepare it for the 
drill; ſo that the mere ſowing requires a 
horſe, or, perhaps two or three extraor- 
dinary ; that is, it ſtops a -plough when a 
good farmer would not let a pair of horſes-at a 
guinea a day; and this only with one drill 

| plough; 
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lough : but how many are requiſite for ſow. 
ing one or two hundred acres ? The land 
muſt firſt receive its tillage, and then be 


drilled. Now, in many millions of acres, a 


very heavy ſhower of rain between thoſe ope- 
rations, would render another ploughing and 
harrowing neceſſary, with time to dry. By 


midſummer the ſeed would be in the ground. 


With any nice calculation, the delay occa- 
ſioned by the uſe of the drill plough might 
be reduced, on any given number of acres, 
to ſome exactneſs; but that is by no means 
requiſite, for accuracy in ſuch a point is uſe- 


leſs, becauſe it depends on ſeaſons, not the 
minuteneſs of calculation. The great ob- 


ject in a ſpring ſowing, on ſuch ſoils, is to 
catch every dry time, and make the utmoſt 
uſe of it: a method that, at ſuch a critical 
moment, requires: extraordinary. ploughings, 
and harrowings, or delay in ſowing, is far 
inferior to every other, more compendious in 
its principles. hte 

This criticalneſs of ſeaſon is a new proof 
of the neceſſity of excellent machines: if a 
drill plough was to fail or break in the midſt 
of a dry barley ſowing, what delay and vex- 


ation! o 35 
e be «IG theſe. ideas will appear im- 


pfoper only to thoſe who have no experience 
of the nature of wet ſoils. Such are abſo- 


lutely improper for drilling thoſe vegetables 
that require an early ſpring ſowing. How- 


ever well ſuch land may have been Or 
I fats 
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fallowed, however dry it may have been laid 
up during the winter, yet in the ſpring it is 
found ſodden, and beaten down with winter 
rains; when plowed up (unleſs after a long 
and dry ſeaſon that has mellowed it as deep 
as the plough goes) it rifes in ſuch an unpul- 
veriſed ſtate, that however fit it may be for 
harrowing in broadcaſt corn, either is not in 
1 condition for a drill to work, or all the 
authors who have written on the New Huſ- 
bandry require a much greater fineneſs of 
ſoil than is really neceſſary. I could never, 
in the experience 1 have had of drilling, find 
theſe unkindly ſoils fit for the drill plough 
with only one ſtirring. I have often fal- 
lowed land: for barley during a year and half, 
and yet found that three ſpring ploughings 
were neceſſary to gain any degree of fineneſs ; 
even a ſufficiency to make common farmers 
allow the foil was in order for clover ſeed. 
Nor could I ever get three carths given, and 
proper harrowings, &c. and ſow in April, 
unleſs ſome! other part of the buſineſs: was 
neglected, It will always be May before the 
barley is ſown, But I here ſpeak” only of 
theſe cold, flat, wet foils. . All this may ap- 
pear very ſtrange” to';thoſe who have only 
farmed light, dry, ſound foils, that will ad- 

mit ploughing all winter, 81 
The utter jmpropriety of drilling ſuch wet 
ſoils in the ſpring, brings on the neceſſity of 
never drilling them with any thing but wheat, 
as they are too ſtiff and wet for the midſum- 
mer 
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mer crop, turneps. And this neceſſity i; 
open to many objections. In the figft place, 
many of the later writers on the New Huſ- 
bandry aſſert, that this conſtant drilling with 
wheat is not fo profitable as a change of 
crops; but whether it is or not, We certainly 
may pronounce it bad huſbandry to have al 
the corn of a farm to ſow at one ſeaſon; for 
although the autumn ſowing is by no . mean; 
ſo tickliſh as that of ſpring, yet it would be 
extremely dangerous to have a igreat breadth 
of ground to drill at once; and the number 
of draught cattle muſt be extravagantly great, 
as nine - tenths of their year's work would be 
to execute in a month's time. It does not te- 
uire much reaſoning to prove that ſuch 1 
ſyſtem cannot poſſibly be equal to a variety df 

broad - caſt crops. 1. 
Beans are commonly drilled in Kent, Eſſer 
and Suffolk, but not on the ſtiff clays, unleſ 
by furtcowing. Bean drilling is an excellent 

practice. 3 

Another circumſtance not to be ouerlooł- 
ed, reſpecting the practioe of the New Hul 
bandry, is the conſtant attention it requires: 
a farmer that ſows one hundred acres of broad. 
caſt wheat, as ſoon as the land is water fur- 
rowed, locks up the fields, and has nothing 
more to do with them till harveſt; his u- 
tention is then employed about -ſomethuny 
elſe, without being called back perpetual) 
to cropswhich are never done with. Tix 
. .opers 
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operations of ſowitig and covering the ſeed 
in the broad- caſt method, are very compen- 
dious, much land is finiſhed in a little time, 
and no unuſual attention required; whereas, 
in the drill method, the farmer ſhould at- 
tend particularly to the drill plough, to ſee 
that nothing is out of order, (I am ſuppoſitg 
an excellent plongh invented); that no more 
or leſ$ſeed be ſhed" than is requifite, and that 
the plought r after it is empty. 
When the ying is finiſhed, the drill 
fields, like the. *'reft, require” to be well 
water-furrowed ; but in this circumſtance, 
as in many others, a difadyantage lies on the 
fide of the corn in rows. Some writers re- 
commend a horſe-hoeing to be given before 
the winter; others aſſert it to be better to 
delay it till the firſt dry ſeaſon in ſpring. 
Every horſe- hoeing almoſt fills ug all the wa- 
W ds, B08 uently they miſt” all be 
opened' afreſh, which is at” expence ; and, 
what is 'worfe, an Artention moſt Be given tb 
it, whatevet other Buſineſs requires the men. 
| Now I have not, in any book of Huſbandry 
that treats of the drill culture,” met with this 
remark, or any hint concerning ſuch an ope- 
ration in the regiſter of experiments publiſh 
ed, which looks as if the flat, wet foil had 
never been tried: for whatever Way the ſeed 
is ſown on ſuch land, the crop will depend 
almoſt as much on the number, depth, and 
goodneſs of the water-furrows,'as on the ſeed 


or ſoil itſelf ; and in this point the expence on 
it drilling 
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drilling is near double that of, the broad · caſt 
crop, and in ſome inſtances nearly treble. 
Mhen the field is drilled and water -fur- 


word for ſaying, that the expence of getting 
them is great. . 
Turneps are very commonly cultivated and 
univerſally hoed in ſeveral counties, by people 
who make it their particular buſineſs, holding 
it even through harveſt-time ; and yet many 
a farmer that happens to ſow twenty acres 
more than uſual, finds the trouble of getting 
them.well hoed in time, very great. And this 
univerſal with all articles of labour that em- 
ploy the men only at particular ſeaſons, and 
not the year through ; which circumſtance I 
take to be another objection to drilling. ever 

becoming common. =- FRE 
That mode of conducting a farm requires, 
during ſummer, a moſt diſproportioned num- 
| 6 ber 


* 
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ber of hands to thoſe employed in winter, in- 
finitely beyond the diſproportion of the old 
huſbandry, which is but trifling. The vul- 
gar complaints of a want of people in diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom, I take to be of no 
account, except for particular ſeaſons. Let 
a man's demand for hands be ever ſo great, 
provided it be for regular employment the 

ear round, he will, I am confident, find no 
difficulty in ſatisfying it ; hut when, as with 
the drill culture, five times as many are re- 
quiſite in ſummer (the general time of a hurry. 
in buſineſs) as are wanting in winter, the in- 
evitable conſequence muſt be either the 
work's going undone, or the expence extra- 
vagant. The evil may not have been felt in 
the drilled crops that a gentleman amuſes 
himſelf with in his experiment field; but. 
when they are multiplied to ſome hundreds 
of acres, the caſe is very different: both the 
inconvenience and the expence would then 
be extremely great. RW 


There is one principle, real or imaginary,. . 
of the New Huſbandry, which appears to 
me to be particularly pernicious, and that is 
the idea of the inutility, of manures ; corre- 
ſhoading with. it is the practice of drilling 
the land every year with wheat, a practice 
that has been warmly aſſerted to be ſuperior 
to all other methods of culture. I have endea- 
voured, in the. preceding eſſays, to raiſe other 


ideas of the conſequence of manures, and to 
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ſhew that the very foundation of all good hif. 
bandry, is the keeping great ſtocks of cattle, 
for the ſake of raiſing a vaſt quantity of dung. 
Now the rejection of all this in drilling, l 
muſt confider as a very abſurd phantaſy, ra- 
ther than the clear effect of unprejudiced ex- 
rience; a maxim of pernicious tendency, 
that can lead to nothing but error. How. 
ever, it ſeems to have been coupled with the 
practice of ſucceſfive* crops of wheat, with 
much art; for if a farm is ſo cultivated, 
whence can manure arife ? The quantity of 
ſtraw is a mere trifle ffom drilled corn; 
and ſtraw is a matter of great confequence in 
the raiſing manure.. I have more than once 
recommended the purchafing a quantity of 
ſtraw or ſtubble, and to convert it into ma- 
nure by large ſtocks of cattle fed on yegets- 
bles, raiſed on purpoſe; but this ſyſtem of 
drilling wheat baniſhes every thing of this 
ſort; and, I will venture to aſſert, will never 
be found, in any ſoil under heaven, equal to 


twenty ſpirited and judicious: variations in 


The capital crops of corn that in one year 
pay the expences of many, are only to be 
gained by means of rich manuring; and the 
peculiar benefit of ſuch Huſbandry, is the vaſt 
profit attending the crops that yield nothing 

but the food of cattle, which pay the farmer 
equally well, and, in many caſes, vaſtly bet- 
ter than the richeſt ones of corn: and in mw 
NJ 9 ul. 
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huſbandry, every part of the farm being un- 
der crops of various ſorts, that require very 
different treatment, much fewer horſes or 
oxen are neceſſary for its culture, than if it 
was all under one grain; and, at the ſame 
time, the labour of ſuch a farm is ſo equally 
divided, that no more is wanting at one 
time of the year than another; confequently 
there is always a certainty of labour, and at a 
fair price. I know not how to ſtrain .my ima- 
gination ſo far as to conceive greater be- 
nefits flowing from the contraries of theſe 
practices. W * : 1 | | 
here appears, upon the whole, many 
reaſons for thinking that the New Huſbandry 
can never make any great progreſs; and alſo 
for ſuppoſing that there is no very great rea- 
ſon to wiſh it en eſpecially upen the 
ſyſtem of ſucceſſiye crops of the ſame grain. 
It, however, we reverſe the medal, and 
confine the drill culture to certain plants pe- 
culiarly adapted to it, we ſhall find much 
to commend : and in ſuch articles of culti- 
vation may be included all crops in rows, 
although tranſplanted ——to inſtance the fol- 
rr rare 

Beans ſacceed admirably in it, and excel 
the crops in the broad-caſt, way prodigiouſly; 
and this I think is quite conſiſtent with rea- 
ſon, for the ſtalks are. ſo ſtrong, that the 
are never beat down, nor even bent much, ſo 
that the horſe-hoeing is performed without 


P g any 
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any obſtruction, and with great effect. This 
vegetable is likewiſe of a ravenous nature, 
the roots very ſtrang and penetrating, ſo that 
banking them up, by plowing between the 
rows, increaſes the quantity of their food 
with a much greater effe& than with tenderer 
and weaker vegetables, whoſe roots have not 
the like power of ſearching for and ſeizing 
their nouriſhment. 
Turneps are likewiſe cultivated with much 
profit in the drill method; but we ſhould 
remark, not with ſuch ſuperiority over the 
broad-caſt mode, as with beans. There is 
Teaſon to believe the broad-caſt will equal, 
and ſometimes even exceed the drills ; but 
numerous experiments have not yet been laid 
before the public ſufficiently to decide this 
point in a clear manner. In grounds inclina- 
ble to moiſture, wherein it is an advantage 
to have the turneps in rows on the crowns of 
ridges, the drill method muſt far exceed the 
broad-caſt. The obſervations on the luxuri- 
"ance of beans are applicable to this root, 
which renders it profitable to cultivate in 

rows. be 9 
Cabbages cannot be compared in promiſ- 
cuous culture, either to that of being drilled 
where they are to remain, or to being tranſ- 
planted in rows. This is a much more ra- 
venous and luxuriant feeder than either beans 
or turneps; it will grow to a ſize proportion- 
ed to the richneſs of the ſoil, and will ſucceed 
even 
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even in a dunghill : the vaſt ſtrength of the 
roots is admirably. adapted to, penetrate all 
around, and feed upon the freſh moulds 
thrown to them in horſe-hoeing. I have no 
conception that hand-hoeing can ever equal, 
to ſuch a vegetable, the power of horſe- 
hoeing. 

I do not include carrots and parſnips in 
this liſt, becauſe there are no experiments 
extant of ſufficient authority to decide their 
being better in the drill method, than in the 
broad=caſt. © | 495 

Lucerne, though cultivated. in numerous 
methods to uncommon profit, I - apprehend 
will never be found (duration included) to 
anſwer in the broad-caſt mode, near ſo well 
as in drilling and tranſplanting. The accu- 
rate attention which is given to crops in rows, 
in clearing them moſt perfectly from weeds, 
and keeping the ſoil in a fine ſtate of pulve- 
rization, cannot fail of having great effects 
upon a vegetable ſo tender, and yet ſo luxuri- 
ant, as lucerne. No plant is more injured by 
weeds, and bad management in general; nor 
any that feeds with greater luxuriance, when 
managed with care and ſpirit. 

Sainfoin, there is reaſon to believe, would 
repay as much attention as is given to lu- 
cerne ; but it being a much hardier vege- 
table, it ſucceeds extremely well under com- 
mon management, which has prevented its 


culture upon a more expenſive plan. 
P 4 W 
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Theſe vegetables, and perhaps a few others 
of which I have not had experience, there 
is little doubt will ſucceed better under the 
New Huſbandry than the Old: whereas 
wheat, barley, and oats, are in their nature 
contrary, and have many circumſtances at- 
tending them which render drilling and 
horſe-hoeing inconvenient, and not of much 
uſe. And this ſhould moderate the fiery ex- 
cluffoe advocates for both, and induce them to 
allow, that becauſe drilling is in many caſes 
an admirable practice, that therefore it ought 
totally to be received, in excluſion of every 
thing common. Cultivating perennials in 
rows, and making drilled annuals, fallow 
crops, or a preparation for broad-caſt corn, 
feems to be much the moſt adviſeable con- 
duct, as it anſwers moſt of the objections 
which lie againſt the drill, upon a very large 
ſcale. Not, however, that I preſume to offer 
reaſoning upon a point that experiment can 
alone determine, without one circumſtance 
to defend me ; ſuch a train of experiments 
as can be taken for a guide in conſidering the 
New Huſbandry at large, and ſuppoſed to 
be extended over a whole country, is not 
likely to be made ſoon; and as to thoſe which 
a gentleman may make for his amuſement, 
viz, ten or twenty acres, it is much eaſier 
to multiply the reſult upon paper to one 
thouſand acres, than to extend it in reality. 


Perhaps he drills ten acres per week, and 
finds 
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finds it yield ſuch a profit. Does it, there- 
fore, follow that five hundred ſhould do the 
ſame ? Nothing farther. In ten acres no in- 
conveniencies of labour may be met with, 
nor any-extra horſes kept ; but theſe circum- 
ſtances, in five hundred acres, would alone 
overturh, - perhaps, half the profit, It is 
therefore in default of experiment, that I ven- 
ture to offer reaſoning. And as I profeſs par- 
ticularly. to treat in this ſketch! of œcono- 
mical matters, the idea I have ventured to 
explain may, in that reſpec, be of no trifling 
utility to a young practitioner. Such a one 
will find the New Huſbandry reſtrained to 
the culture of ſome vegetables, of excellent 
profit; but enlarged, to | include the total 
management of a farm, he would probably 
find it, if not his ruin, at leaſt extremely un- 
profitable [iu „„ 5 e Ru et 
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ORMING experiments in huſbandry is 
ſo much the taſte of the preſent age, that 
perhaps it may not be amiſs to offer a few 
remarks on the manner of conducting trials 
of this ſort; and to enquire how far they are 
conſiſtent with the economical management 
of a farm. 

I ſhall 
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- I ſhall in the firſt place venture to affirm, 
that not one comparative experiment in. fifty 
is of pure, literal, and genuine authority; and 
yet com — trials are, perhaps, the moſt 
-uſeful-of all. Suppoſe it-be demanded which 
mode of ſowing © barley, the drill, or the 
broad-caſt, be moſt beneficial ? For this pur- 
-poſe, two ſpots of land of equal fize, and of 
a molt perfect quality in goodneſs, muſt be 
fixed on; the expoſure, neighbourhood of 
ditches, trees, '&c. muſt be the ſame in both; 
the preceding crop, the. preparatory culture, 
and every other circumſtance. Now if the 
field be a large one, in all probability every 
one of. theſe points will be unobſerved, and 
the articles of culture, ploughing, harrowing, 
mowing, &c. be performed at different times, 
and conſequently, the compariſon unfair : for 
a farmer muſt have a vaſt number of men 
and horſes indeed to carry on ſuch an ex- 
periment in large. For theſe, and a thouſand 
other reaſons, two roods of land would, in 
many ſoils, be a much better compariſon, 
than two pieces of each twenty acres. And 
this circumſtance is extremely favourable to 
experimental huſbandry, as it greatly leſſens 
the trouble and expence. 
If the degree of attention requiſite for the 
conduct of experiments be conſidered, I ap- 
N it will be found that no man, however 
rge his fortune, can be ſuppoſed willing to 
beſtow the trouble and expence requiſite for 


carrying 
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carrying on numerous experiments in large. 
I could eaſily make it appear, from uncon- 
trovertible calculations, that ten thouſand 
pounds a year might be expended, and with 
economy too, upon a ſpace of ground ſmall 
beyond all common ideas, it totally thrown 
into experiments. It is therefore ſurely of 
conſequence, that a gentleman of ſmall for- 
tune, who farms either for amuſement or pro- 
fit, does not unthinkingly draw himſelf into 
much greater expences than he can afford. 
If ſuch an one conducts his agriculture with 
a prudent circumſpection, he will con- 
fine his experiments to one field; or, if he 
has various ſoils, to ſeveral ſmall fields; and 
let his trials be all in ſmall; eſpecially upon 
ſuch matters as are either expenſive, or of 
dubious reſult : this will guard him from 
being drawn into more coſtly trials than he 
means to afford; and the ſatisfaction of hav- 
ing them very correct and ſpirited, will make 
ample amends for the ſmallneſs of the num- 
ber. But he muſt not expect that any thing 
of this ſort, although upon a trifling ſcale of a 
few acres, can be conducted without. a cer- 
tain ſum, and that not an inconſiderable one, 
annually appropriated to it. For if the ex- 
periment field is to take the leavings of all 
regular expences, it is eaſy to gueſs in what 
manner the trials will be carried on. 

If the experiments are numerous, and ſome 
of them cf the expenſive ſort, an hundred 
pounds 
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pounds a year will not more than condyg 
thoſe of fix or eight acres of land; in ſome 
circumſtances of number and kind, thoſe of 
ten acres, and, perhaps, of twelve; from 
which it is evident, that experimenting is no 
trifling expence ; and as no employment or 
buſineſs in the country is fo truly amuſing, 
there certainly may be danger of a. perſon, 
whoſe fortune is not conſiderable, running 
anto a greater expence than he can afford; 
and there are no two things that abhor each 
other ſo much, as good huſbandry and bad 
Economy. 10 [MID 

Experiments, in any number, can ſcarcely 
prove of much ſatisfaction, unleſs a number 
of hands proportioned to ſuch employment 


be kept merely for it, and alfo horſes and 


ploughs, &c. for in catching ſeaſons, the ex- 
periments ought to have as much attention as 
the reſt of the farm; but moſt people who 
are uſed to huſbandry, eſpecially. ſuch as make 
it their buſineſs, will not ſpare from their 
grand crops, teams. and men, when much 
wanted. A field of fifty or a hundred acres of 
_ barley, that is ſowing in a dubious ſeaſon, 
will be attended to much more than a parcel 
of experiments, by practical farmers ; I mean 
who have an eye to profit; but at the ſame 


time, the experiments on barley require as 


quick an attention to the ſeaſun, as a field 
ever ſo large, or elſe the trials will not be 
of that authority they ought , for this reaſon 

bes it 


E 
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t is much adviſeable to keep a plough ſacred 
to the experiment field, and a man or two, 
or as many as the extent of ground requires: 
dy this means the expence of ſuch a field ma 
de eaſily ealeulated, and the buſineſs of it 
carried on with due regularity and fairneſs. 
But whatever method is purſued, it is highly 
tequiſite to perſons, whoſe fortunes are not 
conſiderable, to know their expences of this 
fort, with ſorrie accuracy; for the nature of 
them will otherwiſe - occaſion” a | rout in- 
ereaſe than may be deſignet. 

As far as a man's fortune will allow kim 
to go, no amuſement in the world equals 
the forming and conducting experiments in 
agriculture ;/ to- thoſe, I mean, Who have a 
taſte for rural matters; nor can any bufineſs, 
however important, exceed, in rural utility, 
this amuſement. Experiments that are made 
with ſpirit and accuracy, are of incompara- 
ble value in every branch of natural philoſo- 
phy: thoſe of agriculture, which is the moſt 
uſeful of thoſe branches, muſt be particularly 
valuable. The variety that is to be'thrown 
into trials of this ſort, is amazing; of ſuch 
extent, that many lives might be ſpent i in no 
other employment, and yet leave millions of 
trials unthought of. 

The moſt valuable diſcoveries that have 
deen made in philoſophy and mechanics, 
have been the effect of chance; a leſſon, by 
the wayr not a little humiliating to the human 


a | mind. 
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mind; It ſhould, however, be a ſpur to in- 
cite one to trials of every kind that fancy can 
imagine; as in the vaſt range of variations, 


ſome noble diſcoveries might poſſibly be 


made, that would prove of unconimon utility 
to the Human ſpecies. 


I do not like M. de Maupertuis declaring 


that philoſophical purſuits which cannot poſ- 
fibly be gratified ought to be prohibited, ſuch 
as, the philoſopher's ſtone, the perpetual mo- 
tion, and the quadrature of the circle. Active 
and inquiſitive minds buſied in looking for one 
thing often find-another of ten. times greater 
importance than what they were in ſearch of, 
Upon the ſame principle; a// experiments 
ſhould be encouraged, however apparently of 
mere . curioſity, for diſcoveries of real im- 
portance may in this manner be made. 

The mediocrity of the common product of 
wheat is. very ſurpriſing ; for it has been 
found, by experiment, that crops, vaſt in 
compariſon of the general ones, may be 
raiſed. Mr. Yelverton's famous one of wheat, 
amounting to above twelve quarters per acre, 
ſhews what the ſurface of an acre is capable 
of yielding and ſupporting. Now it is ſur- 
priſing that ſuch a fact has not excited vari- 
ous endeavours to extend the product of 
wheat and other grain, by numerous trials, 
that in a great number ſome few might lead 
to diſcoveries of real importance. | 

Toa man of - true ſpirit, a thing's never 


having been, is no argument that it never 
ſhould 


— 
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ſhould be. No man breathing could con- 
ceive, before the diſcovery of the mariner's 
compaſs, the exiſtence of ſuch a phenomenon. 
Sand and aſhes were in the world many 
thouſand years before the diſcovery of glaſs, 
Could Cæſar form an idea of a powder potent 
enough to reduce him and his conquering 
legions, in an inſtant, to nothing, when he ac- 
cidentally caſt his eye on ſome. nitre and char- 
coal? Who will be ſo hardy as to aſſert, that 
yet greater wonders than any of theſe, are 
not exiſting unknown. in every part of mat- 
ter? We, may daily tread on ſubſtances, 
which in certain mixtures might riſe up in 
new worlds of wonder! Things ſurpaſſing 
the utmoſt extent of our capacity to conceive 
may wait. only for the hand of accident to be 
diſcovered to mankind. Who knows: but 
there may, in the walk of agriculture, be 
compound manures powerful enough to give 
a fertility to the earth vaſtly greater than any 
thing we at preſent know of? 8 
But without recurring to ſuch ſuppoſed 
diſcoveries, the common practice in many 
points much wants to be 4nown experiment- 
ally, that any man may be able to declare 
preciſely in what degree it is valuable, and 
in what deficient ; alſo the comparative value 
of different practices, riſing from the worſt 
of common management, to the higheſt per- 
tection of modern improvements. The fol- 
lowing ſubjects in agriculture are either to- 


tally 
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tally unknown, or fo incompletely,” as to fl. 
teeth no inquiſitive ſearch. ie VR) 
1. The comparative merit of the Ol 
and New Hufbandty, in the culture of may 
plants, in ſeparate crops; and alfo'in conti 
nued cburſes of crops. This compariſon th 
be further divided into two methods practiſed 
In the utmoſt perfection; the Old Huſbandry, | 
as commonly managed, and the New, 'with- 
out manure, but à change of crops.— The 
old, as commonly managed, and the ney 
without manure, and no crop but wheat. 
2. The broad-caft huſbandry to be com- 
rp in all its different ſtages of good and 
ad management, in ſingle crops, and alſo in 
courſes. The former in this, as well as in 
No. 1, ſhould riſe to a degree of perfection 
far beyond any thing commonly practiſel, 
both in trench ploughing, and hand-hoeiny, 
conſtantly repeated. * OT - 1 ay: 2 * 
3. In what degree of metit are beans, 
peaſe, turneps, catrots, cabbag | 8, and clo- 
ver, to be ranked as fallow o 'preparatory 
crops ? They ſhould be compared, in every 
variation, and every ſort of fallowing crop, 
with a direct ſummer fallo w. 
4. In what proportion and degree is ma- 
nuring profitable? and how many crops does 
the profit laſt? This of every ſort of manure. 
5. What are the diſtinguiſhing qualities 


of manures, reſpectively to the variations 20 
5 * b 6 


why 
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the nature of the us on which they are ap= 
lied ? | 
6. What is the proper quantity of corn 

of all forts, to be ſown both in the old and 
new methods? 

7. The comparative culture, in every mode 
of the artificial graſſes, and their pd] to 
feeding and fattening all forts of cattle. 

8. The invention of machines more: uſeful 
than thoſe already employed in agriculture..; 

Theſe ſubjects: might be infinitely mul- 
tiplied, but the few here mentioned are ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew, in a moment, that the moſt 
important objects of experimental ag 
ture are yet unknown or diſputed. 

Variety of foils, and views, require that 
all gentlemen who; make agriculture their bu- 
ſineſs or amuſement, ſhould - regiſter their 
trials, and either publiſh them themſelves, or 
communicate them to. others who will take 
that trouble. 

It is inconceivable how a be world 
would be benefited by ſuch a conduct; all 
matters relative to A economics would re- 
ceive a new face; every day wauld bring 
forth ſome valuable diſcovety, and every year 
that paſſed yield ſuch an increaſe of knows 
ledge, as to point, and mend * Nie to 
diſcoveries now unchought. ofa! 
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.of periodical publications concerning Rural 


' Oeconomics. 


Have more than once ventured. to men- 
tion, in theſe ſheets, the importance of 
Publihing. experiments and obſervations in 
huſbandry: a remark which will ſcarcely be 
denied. If the practice of alt the branches 
of rural ceconomy is of ſo: much conſequence 
as I have. ftated, ſurely it is likewiſe of con- 
ſequence that every one may have the oppor- 
tunity of knowing in what manner others 
have acted, whoſe ſituations have been fimi- 
lar to our own. It is with much earneſt- 
neſs that I have recommended to all gentle- 
men to regiſter and publiſh, or allow the pub- 
lication of their experiments and remarks in 
agriculture': but many - difficulties occur 
which prevent ſuch a conduct. The chief 
of theſe is the want of a en rt vm 
of ſuch intelligence. 

Thouſands may have made trials and ob- 
nr: which would: figure well in a 
letter, or a ſlight eſſay, but which would 
require too much amplification to form a 
book, or even a pamphlet: beſides, ſaps 
poſing the matter ever ſo voluminous, many 
gentlemen would readily give the recital in a 
letter, without. further trouble, that would 
never hear of a regular publication. Thus 
numerous experiments, and valuable remarks, 


4 may 
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may be perpetually loſt, for want of a proper 
vehicle to convey them to the publi. 
It may, perhaps, be replied, that ſuch a 
vehicle did exiſt, under the title of Muſeum 
Rufticum, : and that others now exiſt of tha 
ſame kind *. But a very few remarks wilkbe 
ſufficient to prove, that none of them could 
or can ſupply the want, being upon a plan 
very different from what would be requiſite 
for ſuch a receptacle as I here mention. 
The Muſeum Rufticum was ſet om foot and 
publiſhed by nobody. knows whoz that is, 
it was a bookſeller's Job nine parts in ten 
of the communications. were from A. B. C. 
and D. This circumſtance would be alone 
futficient to deſtroy a much better work. 
The relation of experiments, without the ad- 
dition of the author's name and place of abode, 
is not worth a groat; nor would many gen- 
tlemen appear among a parcel of fictitious. 
letters, whoſe authority added nothing to the 
publication, and gained inſertion merely to 
make up the ſtipulated quantity. Contrary 
to all 'which, a work of this nature ſhould; 
be publiſhed- by an editor, who ſets his name 
to It, who appeats anſwerable for all inſer- 
tions, and who can produce all the original 
letters he receives as his authorities; and. 
this editor 'ſhould be pee well filled in 
practical S e 10 
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If ever any letters were inſerted without a 
name, it ſhould be merely ſuch as pretended 
to nothing but gengral reaſonings, without 
any recitals of experienoe; and of theſe, the 


# editor ſhould admit none but what were ex- 


cellent. It would however be better ſtill to 
reject all anonymous ones. 

To this it is objected, that the quantity 
of - communications might not be ſufficient 
for the ſtated pamphlet; but in anſwer to 
that, no ſtated quantity or price ſhould, on 
any account, be fixed; for that is a ite 
guide to vamping « a Sov for profit 
not utility. 

It ſhould be publiſhed monthly IL} regu- 
larly ; as all- irregular publications are diſ- 
agreeable in many reſpects, and difficult to 
be well ſupplied with. The price | ſhould 
vary, according to the quantity; from three 
pence, ſuppole to a ſhilling ;* or, accidentally, 
more. It need not ſtop for want of matter, 
becauſe the whole would be good for but 
little, if the editor could not, upon occaſion, 
ſupply an experimental eſſay, in quantity ſut- 
ficient for a three- penny number. 

Another circumſtance obſervable in . the 
Muſeum Ruſticum is, its diſcontinuance z by 
which thoſe gentlemen, who afforded ĩt their 
correſpondence, have the honour of being the 
authors of what are little better than old al- 
manacks. One great utility of ſuch a work, 


is the being able to trace the progreſs of im- 
provement, 
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provement, both in agriculture at large, and 
in certain practices in particular which would 
be extremely important and curious, in a long 
courſe of years: the volumes, however old, of 
a work that continues, are always at hand, and 
conſulted ; but univerſal experience evinces, 
that periodical works, however good, when 
diſcontinued, fink into abſolute oblivion. - , 

For theſe reaſons, one requiſite of ſuch +a 
work, is the certainty of its continuance; and 
that whether the publication is attended with 
loſs or profit; for as to works, the con- 
tinuance of which depends on the profit of 
the bookſeller, it is an inſult to common 
ſenſe to aſk, or think of gentlemen's becom+ 
ing correſpondents. The publication ſhould 
be by ſubſcription, and the profits of it (if 
any) be applied to raiſing a fund for carrying 
it on, in caſe of the purchaſers being too few 
to pay the expences: but if, as would be 
the moſt probable, the ſale continued fo 
long conſiderable, as to leave no danger of 
this ſort ; in ſuch caſe, the profit ſhould be 
applied in giving medals and premiums for 
deciſions on points of agriculture, founded on 
experiments, to be publiſhed. in the work. 
In a word, private profit ſhould, in ſuch a 
work, be ſtruck entirely out of the queſtion; 
it ſhould totally give way to public good. 

It is very plain the Muſeum Rufticum, and 
other performances of that ſort, by no means 
come under this deſcription. 
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The uſe of ſuch a periodical publication 
as here deſcribed could be diſputed, I ap- 
prehend, by none, It would be a ready and 
certain method of ſpreading hutbandry know- 
ledge; and not only the continued ſeries of ex. 

riments on an extended ſcale, but every 
flighter effort of reaſon and experience would 
there find a way to the publick, and become 
of utility to thoſe who wanted information 
of any kind. Every part of rural economy 
would, by degrees, be canvaſſed by men, 
whom the world would know to practice on 
what they wrote. No ſubject could be hand- 
Jed in ſuch a manner, without being the better 
for it. Whoever was in any difficulty, or 
wanted any information or advice, might ſtate 
his caſe in ſuch a work one month, and ex- 
pect a reply from ſome other correſpondent 
the next, who had either experienced the 
fame fithation, or had conſidered it with 
more than common attention. All remark- 
able events or occurrences in the practice of 
huſbandry would be communicated and duly 
regiſtered, eſcaping thereby the oblivion into 
which a News-paper falls, and the imputa- 
tion of falſhood and romance, which natu- 
rally lies againſt all anonymous information. 
In a word, ſuch a work would be a regular 
receptacle of uſeful knowledge in huſbandry ; 
from which any young beginner might, in a 
few years, learn more than from all the vo- 
lumes written on the ſubje& fince the world 


began; 
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began : no article would be contained in it 
that had not the ſtamp of experience, nor 
that was not of ſufficient merit to be accom- 
panied by the writer's name. It is amazing 
that a ſociety of gentlemen, known to each 
other and the world, have never attempted 
any thing of this ſort. The difficulties at 
firſt, it is true, would be great, but time, 

rſeverance, and perfect diſintereſtedneſs, 
would certainly overcome them all. 

Some works have pretended to this utility; 
but they have embraced other and more ex- 
tenſive deſigns: ſome are anonymous, others 
are trifling, and a// the jobs of bookſellers, 
who decide their fate and their duration. 
What can be expected from ſuch ? 
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INTRODUCTION. 


OME time fince Idrew the preceding 
Offers, -I met with a ſmall work in the 
French language, entitled Le Spcrate R 
ligue. I peruſed it with great pleaſure ; ſur- 

riſed that ſo Uncommon. a relation ſhould 
not have attracted the attention of thoſe gen- 
tlemen who read the modern French authors, 
with a view to diſcover thoſe that promiſe 
beſt for tranſlating: but by not ſeezng uch 
ruſtic philoſopher in an Engliſh dreſs, I, 
prehend the work is not included, in that 
number. The merit and undoubted. utilit 
of it have determined me to, procure a — 2 
lation, that the public might not be deprived 
of the loſs of ſuch an example, from the con- 
currence of thoſe common circumſtances, 
which generally decide the neglect of foreign 
books, when deſerving of attention; ſuch as 
an improper taſte (relative to 2% in tranſla- 
tors, or the ideas of bookſellers, concerning 
their profit. 

The work is peculiarly . with the 
general caſt of the preceding ſubjects, viz. the 
economical management of a farm; it ęn- 
larges on ſome of them, and preſents other 
ideas, of indiſputable uſe. Several parts of 
conduct, which I have omitted, are here en- 


larged upon; and the whole is the real ma- 
| nagement 
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nagement of a Swiſs farmer now living. 1 
is the hiſtery of his a and diſpla 
example not only o economy, induſtry, fol 

briety, and every domeſtic virtue, but alſo of 
moſt ſpirited huſbandry, much more correct 
and accurate than moſt of our Britiſh farmers 
can boaſt. It diſplays a poor peaſant, com- 
ing toa ſmall farm overwhelmed wes mort- 
gages, practiſing ( ſo animated an agriculture, 
as not only to gain enough to ail charge his 
incumbrances, but to purchaſe more land, 
and to cultivate the whole with unremitted 
-diligence and neatneſs. I ſhould think my- 
ſelf very unhappy, were I to trouble the 
publick with a lier or worthleſs book ; 
but to' the farming reader, or to thoſe who 
can be intereſted with the memoirs of an ho- 
neſt induſtry, I flatter myſelf this little work 
will not be unacceptable *. 

It has been received with uncommon ler 
ſure in Switzerland and France. 

The notes I have added, are marked at the 
end with an aſteriſk. 


It was written originally in German, This tranſla- 
tion is from the French one, 

In works of imagination, this r be an objection 

(though often practiſed) but i in a relation of this ſort, the 

caſe is very different. 
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Majores noſtri virum bonum cum laudabant, bonum agricolam 
bonumgue colonum. Ampli ſſime laudari exiſtimabatur qui 
ita laudabatur. Caro. 
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Iris no galls a 3 dend whe- 
ther the ſcience of agriculture merits-the 

diſtinguiſhed attention of philoſophical minds, 
and is the proper ſtudy of the moſt enlarged 
underſtanding z ſince the proof is beyond 
contradiction, that a judicious. rural economy 
is one of the chief ſupports of the proſpe- 
rity of a ſtate, We every day ſee inſtances, 
in common life, where the * ieſt diſpoſi- 
tion, moſt informed genius, ſuperior talents, 
ſcientifick knowledge, even probity and vir- 
tue, become uſeleſs, and are loſt in the wreck 
of their poſſeſſor's fortune, if he omits to 
regulate his domeſtick affairs by the rules of 
a wiſe and prudent ceconomy. The fame 
obſervation may be extended to the wiſeſt 
ſyſtems of legiſlature, and the beſt political 
inſtitutions, which loſe their efficacy, and 
are incapable of defending a ſtate from abſo- 
lute ruin, unleſs a general {ſcheme of co- 
nomy, ſenſibly executed, provides for the 
ſubſiſtence of the people ; either by finding 
within 
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7 oductions requiſite to 
the ſupport of individuals, or exciting a ſpi- 
rit of induſtry to exchange with foreign na- 
tions the produce of manufactories, for the 
neceſſaries of life. There is ſomething ſo 
ſeducing to the imagination in this laſt me- 
thod, that there is danger of ſuffering our- 
ſelves. to be deceived, in giving it a prefe- 
rence to the former. Through the medium 
of commerce, manufactures invite into the 
country, where they flouriſh, not only the 
neceſſaries of life, but every ſuperfluity of 
Wealth and luxury. However parſimonious 
the hand of nature may have been to ſuch a 
zountry, it ſoon becomes more affluent than 
the moſt fertile ſoils, and increafes in power 
and population almoſt miraculouſly. - Yet, 
if agriculture remains neglected; all theſe 
advantages will be fluctuating and uncertain: 
whilſt: on the contrary, where that is conſi- 
dered as the firſt object of national attention, 
it conducts directly and invariably to the end 
defired, without expoling us to the caprice 
of fortune. A ſtate, that amply produces 
the ſuſtenance of its inhabitants from its ow 
bowels, has, at leaſt, the advantage of in- 
dependency; whilſt the richeſt nation, when 
obliged to have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of 
foreigners for the neceſſaries of life, ſubmits 
to all the viciſſitudes of unforeſeen events; 
and, in many- inſtances, muſt be ſubſervient 
gaiha: i! ff; 22 ende 
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to the cordial or unfriendly diſpoſition of its 


neighbourg.. li b et e 
Switzerland ãs peculiarly happy in the fa- 
vour of Divine Providence. The bleſſing of 
uninterrupted peace, for ſome centuries paſt, 
has been attended with the tranquil enjoyment 
of the ſweets of liberty. Atts and ſciences 
flouriſh. on her mountains; leading in their 
train, wealth, plenty and contentment.” Po- 
pulation increaſes conſiderably, and the in- 
vention of new employments for the labourer 
and mechanick, augments their number in 
the ſame proportion. Commerce and manu- 
factures, extended ſo conſiderably, have 
opened an infinite number of channels for 
the conveyance of that wealth which flows 
from all parts of the globe. Vet, in the 
midſt of all theſe advantages, à ſcarcity of 
the neceſſaries of life has been more than 
once experienced in a ſoil truly rugged and 
ungrateful to culture. Nor have its perplex- 
ties: been much leſs when the devaſtations of 
war in the German provinces, contiguous'to 
its republicks, made every moment horrid 
with alarming -ayprehenfions of "ſeeing thoſe” 
granaries, open at all times to our wants, ſhut 
tor ever againſt us! In ſituations like theſe, 
when the poſſibility no longer exiſts of pur- 
chafing proviſions for money, or at leaſt, when 
the difficulties attending it are almoſt inſur- 
mountable, riches become uſeleſs, proſpe- 
rity is no more, peace, liberty, juſtice, bleſ- 
{ings 
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ſings ſoineſtimable to humanity, are incapa- 
ble of diſpenſing” their benevolent influence 
to a people ſinking under the miſeries of fa. 
mine; reduced to the [cruel neceſſity of fly- 
ing to other countries, in ſearch of a leſs 
precarious ſubſiſtence, ' and of exchangi 

the noble and invaluable: gift of freedom, for 
the deteſtably debaſing ſhackles of ſlavery! 
Such conſiderations frequently filled my 
ſoul with the moſt heavy inquietude; parti- 
cularly when I connected them with the uni- 
verſally prevailing prejudice, that the lands 
of Switzerland were incapable of improve- 
ment. I looked round, and faw only here 


and there a ſingle ſpot that ſeemed adapted 


to cultivation; the reſt of the proſpect pre- 
ſented a barren ſtony foil; or a clay: ſo ſtrong as 
to afford a crop too poor to indemnity the far- 
mer for his labour. The: only reflection that 
gave me any comfort was, that this preju- 
dice, like many others, might, from cuſtom 
and tradition, have uſurpeda right in the liſt 
of eſtabliſhed truths, I immediately formed 
a reſelution to diveſt myſelf of all previous 
prepoſſeſſions, and be convinced by experi- 
mental demonſtration of the reality or falſe- 
hood of the fact. I took all proper oppor- 
tunities to gain information of the true ſtate 
of agriculture in the different cantons; ac- 
quired an exact knowledge of the various 
kinds of paſture; and. arable lands; of the 
real proportion between their rents and pro- 

ine 419 duce; 
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duce; of the breed and number of cattle in 
each diſtrict. The reſult of theſe enqurries 
terminated in a conviction, that this evident 
want of fertility was rather to be attributed 
to the decay and neglect of ' agriculture, than 
to the ſterility of the earth. How-are we 
otherwiſe to account for the variation of rent 
in eſtates, where the ſoil was naturally the 
ſame, ſituate in the ſame pariſh, and adja- 
cent to each other? A variation ſo remarka- 
ble, that a farm of a hundred acres is ſome- 
times lett for more than one of a thouſand ; 
and the produce very nearly anſwers that pro- 
portion. Or how elſe ſhould it happen, that 
the ſame ground riſes or falls in value, fo 
conſiderably, at different periods? I have 
ſeen ſome eſtates ſold for a third leſs than had 
been given for them twenty years before; and 
others, whoſe purchaſe has advanced, in my 
time, to ten times this eſtimation, fifty years 
back (1). 

The different degrees of care and ſkilful- 
neſal in the occupiers of theſe eſtates, may 
very probably be the efficient cauſe of this va- 
riation; and: I am apt to believe, it depends 
on our on diligence and inn. whether 


100 K » # * 


(1) A ned | officer of character, who W in 


Franche Comte, mentioned to me two eſtates. in that 


province: the leaſe of one, Within the preſent century, 


was 120,000 livres, which is now raiſed to 360, ob 
the other, farmed much about the fame time 4 * 


livrgs, i is NOW lowered to 44, ũ . * | 
| yy we 
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we will double the fertility of our lands, and 
by that | means relieye ourſelves from the ate 
of dependency, under which we have hi- 
therto lived. The proper methods of ma- 
nuring, correſpondent to the nature of the 
ſoil, are all that ſeem neceſſary for the com- 
pletion of ſo falutary a work. The practi- 
cability of which is, from theſe inſtances, 
indiſputably evident. A ſtrong motive for 
endeavouring to attain this ſecret was, the 
facility, of communicating it to a ſociety of 
true patriots, Who have made improvements 
in huſbandry one of the principal objects of 
their enquiry. 

But is it not ofelurnptian to fatter myſelf 
they will pay any deference to my opinion 
in a point of ſo great importance? May it 
not be objected, that I am acting in a ſphere 
ill calculated for my capacity; and that, by 
neglecting the proper objects of my ſtudy, 1 
hazard the world's approbation, on a ſubject 
foreign to my profeſſion? Will it not be al- 
ledged, that improvements in agriculture 
require a ſhare of experimental knowledge l 
muſt be utterly deficient in, fince I am not 
maſter of a ſingle acre of land; and the prac- 
tice of phyſick does not admit of leiſure for 
an accurate inveſtigation of the methods of 
culture practiſed by judicious farmers, either 
by ſurveying the progreſs of their huſbandry, 
or collecting hints from' their converſation ? 
To obviate theſe objeRions, I ſhould firſt ex- 

plain 
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plain ſome particulars to the world. In the 
firſt place, I engaged in this undertaking, 
from no other motive than a ſincere and up- 
right intention of encouraging and ſtimulat- 
ing ſuch of my countrymen, who are able 
to penetrate deeper into the ſubject, and have 
more leiſure to purſue what is ſo eſſentially 
neceſſary to the welfare of Switzerland. Se- 
condly, I ſhould confeſs that the practical 
part of haſbandry made the favourite amuſe- 
ment of the early part of my days. I re- 
ſided in the abbey of Cappel from my ninth 
to my ſixteenth year; the age, of all others, 
when the mind is ſuſceptible of laſting im- 
preſſions. The king had appointed my father 
intendant of the abbey. So extenſive a tract 
of land, farmed under my obſervation, fur- 
niſhed me with innumerable opportunities 
for enlarging and completing my acquain- 
tance with the various branches belonging to 
the cultivation ' of land, and the breed and 
increaſe of cattle. I went through the whole 
rotation of country buſineſs ; conſtantly ſhar-, 
ing the occupations of the labourer, according 
to the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons. As Iedvanced 
in years, I employed the hours of relaxation 
from ſtudy in converſing with the moſt intel- 
ligent huſbandmen I could meet with. Our 
diſcourſes generally turned upon defects in 
agriculture, and remedies that ght be ap- 
plied, I was then convinced, and that con- 
viction was the reſult of experience, of the 
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advantages attending a rural life. The na- 
tural beauties of the country, ſo profuſely di- 
verſified, delighted my ſenſes, and influenced 
my choice of a profeſſion ſtrictly aſſociated 
with the contemplation and analyſis of na- 
ture, My imagination was pre- diſpoſed to feel 
the force of the beautiful elogium beſtowed by 
the Greeks and Romans on agriculture. I ac- 
knowledged I had experienced the'truth of 
that charming deſcription, which Xenophon 
delivers from the mouth of the wiſe Socrates. 
* There is no condition of life,“ ſays that 
divine philoſopher, © however exalted, that 
« ſhould exempt a man from the practice 
* of agriculture. By exciting in the ſoul 
* an arduous activity for labour, it diffuſes 
« the moſt pure and delightful ſatisfaction. 
& In augmenting our riches, it exerciſes the 
* body, and gratifies every rational wiſh of 
a free agent. The earth not only rewards 
« the toil of cultivation with thoſe bleſſings 
« eſſential to the ſupport of life, but alſo 
« indulges us with whatever can con- 
« tribute to the embelliſhment of our per- 
* ſons, our houſes, our temples! Our ſen- 
« ſes are regaled with the moſt agreeable 
* and exquiſite perfumes, and enraptured 
with varied proſpects of hanging woods 
* and enamelled meads. The -increaſe of 
„ flocks and herds, neceſſarily ariſing from 
** agriculture, is productive of a variety of 
10 aliments, deſtined for offerings to ” 
| "00 * Go 4 
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cc Gods, as well as for the ſuſtenance of men · 
« But in this liberal diſpenſation of her. 
« choiceſt gifts, the earth denies their en- 
« joyment to ſloth and inativity : requiring, 
« rather, that the body, habituated to the 
« inclemency of winter, and the fervid heat 
« of ſummer, ſhould become almoſt invul- 
« nerable, and capable of enduring every 
% kind of fatigue. The taſk of manual la- 
« bour, in obliging us to be thinly clad, con- 
« fiderably augments the ſtrength and vigour 
« of the conſtitution : and the neceſſity of 
« rifing early, incumbent on all good hul- 
“ bandmen, by a uniform courſe of exer- 
« ciſe, renders them robuſt, diligent, and 
« courageous. Each ſeaſon has its peculiar 
employment, conducive to the proſperity 
*« of the citizen and the yillager. He who 
« wiſhes to ſerve his country as a warrior, 
« will find material advantages from breed- 
„ ing and training courſers for the field. 
* Agriculture forms men for the camp, by 
* inuring them to hardſhips. Their expert- 
„ nels in digging makes them ſingularly 
« uſeful in foſſes and entrenchments; and 
* their dexterity in the chace ſpeeds their 
* unerring ſhaft in the day of battle. What 
other art ſo bountifully diſtributes to its 
* votaries the neceſſary wants of exiſtence ? 
* Or what other art fo amply recompenſes 
* their care and afliduity ? A chearful fire- 
** {ide in the country, and a warm bath, re- 
R 4 =" 
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« fiſts the rougheſt blaſts. of winter: and 2 
« free circulation of air, the coolneſs of 
4 winding rivulets, and lofty groves, abate 
* the intolerable ardour of ſummer. A 
“% man of independent fortune will find 
« agriculture the moſt agreeable and fatiſ- 
factory of all employments, and what will 
« furniſh him with maxims for the ſtricteſt 
« propriety of conduct in every ſtation in 
« life. In the cottage, juſtice is never per- 
«"yerted, fince the beſt labourer is always 
«© the beſt paid. Humanity, and reciprocal 
« aſſiſtance to the wants of their fellow- 
* creatures, are daily practiſed by thoſe em- 
% ployed in cultivating the ſame field with 
% the ſweat of their brow. Here the Ge- 
% neral may learn to inſtil obedience into 
his troops, by following the example of 
«© the farmer, who invites' his labourers 
* chearfully to fulfil the taſk aſſigned them: 
% rewarding the diligent, and puniſhing the 
«idle. A good farmer ſees the indiſpen- 
« ſible neceſſity of animating his labourers, 
* in the ſame degree a General does his ſol- 
„ diers ; and the hired peaſant, who works 
* for bread, has even more occaſion for en- 
* couragement to perform his taſk with ala- 
* crity, than the voluntary companion of ho- 
* nour. Reverence to the Supreme Being 
* is always inculcated in the moſt forcible 
« manner, from a conſtant ſeries of obſerva- 
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« will of Providence: that ſnow and hail, 
« froſt, drought, ſtorms, blights, and a thou- 
« ſand epidemical maladies, deſtroy the fruits 
« of the earth, and defeat the belt efforts 
« of aſſiduous induſtry, directed by con- 
« ſummate prudence. 

« Agriculture ſeems to poſſeſs an incon- 
« teſtible right to the title of parent and 
« nurſe of all other profeſſions. Obſerve a 
« country wh ere agriculture flouriſhes, and. 
„you will behold arts and ſciences flouriſh 
« jn equal perfection! But where devaſtation 
« lays, waſte the ſoil, or ſlothful neglect in- 
« duces men to e the earth uncultivated, 
« a general ſtagnation in maritime, as well 
* commercial affairs, immediately ſuc- 
«cons. 

Theſe truths, ſo worthy of a ſage like So- 
crates, beamed on my youthful fancy, and 
enlightened my underſtanding to fathom the 
ſecret principles of a ſcience, that certainly 
is of the utmoſt importance and utility to 
mankind. * Though the pride and abſurdity, 
of the polite part have affected to treat it 
with ridicule and contempt, and even to de- 
grade its followers as a very inferior race of 
beings; yet to ſpeak of huſbandmen as a ſo- 
ciety, they are, perhaps, more deſerving of 
philoſophical conſideration and inſpection, 
than any other ſociety in the world! In the 
country, humanity preſents itſelf to our view, 


in a ſtate of innocent ſimplicity, reſembling, 
I | in 
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In ſome degree, the ſtate of} nature. The dic. 
tinct faculties and properties of the ſoul may 
be analyſed with greater caſe, as they are leſs 
diſguiſed. and opprefſed with' a tinſel parade 
of artificial ornaments. A chain of reflexion 
inſtructed me in this great truth, that intrinſic 
maghavimity of ſoul is vnconfined to rank; 
pl, that the meaneſt condition furniſhes i "Hy 
Fane of exalted ſentiment and underſtand- 
ing, capable of contributing to the general 
875 of the community. I was likewiſe con- 
vinced that in all ſituations the conſciouſneſs 
of a rational application of dur talents, the 
rectitude and integrity of our actions, are the 
fources of that pure and tranquil j Joy which 
is the conſtant refult and reward of virtue, 
Mankind is the ſame in all nations: the dif- 
ferent gradations 'of genius a are equally diſcer- 
nible i in the cottage, and the palace, * I could 
trace amongſt ploughmen, the character of a 
Lycurgus, a Socrates, a Plato, a Homer, and 
a Lucian! Nor ought I to conceal, that the 
marks of vice were ſometimes to be met with, 
The apparent diſtinction between the rul- 
ticks and the faſhionable part of the world, 
ſeems to conſiſt in the objects, not degree, 
of ratiocination. The country 1s the proper 
ſchool for acquiring a more intimate Cn” 
ledge of human nature: for forming juſt 
ideas of happineſs, and for diſcerning what 
conſtitutes the true greatneſs of man. Here 


J learned to deſpiſe the ridiculoas vanity of 
thoſe 
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thoſe literary geniuſes, who fancy their ex- 
tenſive erudition places them in a ſuperior or- 
der of beings; where it is evident, their un- 
derſtanding is frequently clouded with preju- 
dices, and their will, a ſlave to the dominion 
of the paſſions. This vanity, the excreſcence 
of knowledge, is as contemptible, as it is 
apparent, to the eyes of a true philoſopher. 
My ſentiments now became more enlarged; 
all the diſadvantageous deſeriptions of the man- 
ners and genius of thoſe we call ſavages grew 
ſuſpected, and I lamented our deficiency in 
relations of travelling philoſophers, capable 
of inveſtigating the ſecret receſſes of the hu- 
man heart, and contemplating the progreſs 
of nature, in her uncultivated offspring, with 
judicious and impartial obſervation. I am 
perſuaded ſuch remarks would throw new 
light on our enquiries into the different de- 
grees of perfection in the intellectual fa- 
culty, and furniſh the friends of human na- 
ture with materials for admiration and gra- 
titude to the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Creator 'in the order and diſpoſition of his 
creatures.” We thould find that thoſe na- 
tions, whom we brand as ſavage, might, with 
much more propriety, retort the appellation 
on their polite gueſts, who forcibly diſpoſ- 
ſeſs them of wealth and liberty! Nor ſhould 
we have any remaining doubts, whether thoſe 
amongſt them, who have participated of the 
manners and ſctences of the Europeans, act 
* EN conformably 
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conformably to ſenſe, ja ſeizing, the firſt op- 
portunity, with eagerneſs, of returning to the 
fimple and rational life of their countrymen! 
After the preference I have given to a ru- 
ral life, in regard to the agreeable, as well 
as the uſeful part, I truſt the world will not 
condemn me, if, in thoſe hours of relaxation 
which the buſieſt life allows, I return ſome- 
times to what conſtituted the enjoyment of 
my youthful days. Surely I ſhall not incur 
its cenſure, for ſeeking. to inculcate and ex- 
tend ſome. uſeful reflexions, whole truth was 
then familiar to me; or for-defiring to awaken 
in my fellow citizens, a taſte for ſo noble an 
employment, and offering them, in the im- 
provement of their own eſtates, the means 
of eſſentially promoting the welfare of their 
country. Finally, may I, not be permitted, 
with impunity, to relieve myſelf from the 
anxious fatigue inſeparable from the practice 
of phyſick, by a recreation that tends ſo ma- 

nifeſtly to publick emolument? _ 
That delightful ſenſation ariſing from the 
ſtudy of huſbandry,” I may now enjoy with- 
out reproach, ſince it is become a part of my 
duty to examine the nature of ſoils. The ap- 
pointment of firſt phyſician to the republick 
of Zurich, makes it incumbent on me to 
watch inceſſantly over the health of her ci- 
tizens, and pay peculiar attention to the dif- 
terent ſpecies of diet that afford nouriſhment 
to the different ranks of people. The conh- 
deration 
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temper which raged ſome years ſince with 
great violence amongſt the cattle, was ftrongly | 
recommended to my care. Some knowledge 
of agriculture ſeemed a neceſſary preliminary 
to ſuch a diſcovery, as it almoſt always hap- 
pens that the origin of epidemical diſtempers 
jprings from the meadow and paſture lands. 
The rules (2) (inferted in our memoirs) for 
prevention of epidemical. e in cattle, by 
correcting the infalubrity of the ſil, furniſhes 
proof of what I advance. 
This double motive inſpired me with an 
ardent defire of exploring and. explairiing, 
with all poſſible preciſion, the preſent ſtate of 
rural economy in Zurich; its imperfections 
and capability of improvement. In this pur- 
ſoit I again repeat my happineſs in being a 
member of a ſociety, who make this intereſt- 
ing fubje& the principal and conſtant end of 
their conferences and enquiries. Their aſ- 
ſemblies, regularly held, ſupply, without any* 
other aſfiftance, every thing that is inſtructive 
and advantageous, in communicating thoſe 
important difcoveries, with which the moſt 
active and beſt directed zeal of patriotic ſpi- 
its enriches agriculture in molt parts of Eu- 
| f rope z. 
(2) The government of Zurich, deſirous to give theſe 
rules the force of law, publiſhed. them by authority 
throughout their canton, 'The magiſtracy of; Baſil eager- 
ly followed the example. The memoirs referred to, are 
thoſe of the Phyſical Society, of which the author had 
been ſecretary. It has been obſerved in the preface to the 


tranſlation, that the Rural Socrates was read before the 
Society, and is a part of the memoirs, 
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rope; and which this fociety ſo well under. 
ſtands the benevolent application of to the 
prefling neceſſities of our country. 

I muſt nevertheleſs acknowledge, that the 
methods hitherto purſued do not appear to 
me the beſt calculated to anſwer the pur- 
poſes of. improvement. An eager purſuit af. 
ter new experiments prevails amongſt thoſe, 
whoſe knowledge of the ancient buſbandry i; 
ſuperficial and incompetent. Some there are 
who flatter themſelyes with being conſidered 
as the great improvers of agriculture, from 
the introduction of - ſome unknown, ſpecies of 
corn, or artificial graſs, There are others 
who expect fame from the invention of ſome 
new implement of tillage or different method 
of ploughing and ſowing, whilſt a third ſort 
hope to, acquire it by untried objects of at- 
tention ; ſuch as the culture of mulberry- 
trees, for encouraging the breed of filk worms, 
&c. In oppoſition to tlieſe opinions, I ap- 
prehend the firſt principle we ought to ſet out 


| upon, is a perfect knowledge of the nature 


of ſoils, with a competent inſight of ſuch 
methods of manuring as are practiſed by the 
moſt indefatigable and induſtrious farmers 
for the attainment of a degree of fertility. 


What remains, is to procure a free commu- 


nication of theſe diſcoveries in huſbandry, 
and an endeavour, by all poſſible means, to 
incite a laudable and fervent emulation in the 
farmers. This I ſhould think an eligible 


plan for reſtoring agriculture to a — 
ate, 
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ate. © The moſt circumſcribed genfds may 
follow practical tules, unthilleſted by any ob- 
ſtacle; whilſt new inventions are attended: 
with a croud of difficulties and ode non. 
One part of mankind believe that, in 1 
ing them, we inſult the memory of dür wor-" 
thy progenitors; who, aceotding to their way” 
of reaſoning; have tranſmitted to us the c. 
mon methods of cultivatiiig hat nds 3 and WHñ¹, 
by their ecomony, love of labour, and many 
other reſpectable qualities, are deſervedly the 
jects of our ĩmitation. Another part agree” 
that the late diſcoveries are certainly very be- 
neficial to particular countries, but repug- 
nant to the nature of our ſoil. There are 
yet a third ſet of objectors, WhO alloy a 
theſe ĩimprovements to have advantages ia 
particular reſpects ; but--affert, that their ſu- 
periority over the vulgar courſe of huſbandry: 
is ſo equivocal, they muſt, at leaſt, be eon 
fidered as of ſmall utility. Inſtead of n 
tenting ourſelves with recommending the hu 
bandry of our beſt farmers as a model for 
others, let them be encouraged- to purſue it 
by the teſtimony and conviction of their own 
eyes. The experience neceflary to aſſure them 
whether ſuch or ſuch methods are beſt adapted 
to the nature of the ſoil and climate is already 
attained,” and the advantages arifing from 
them ᷑aſily calculated. Beſides that it can. 
not be diſputed, notwithſtanding what has [* 
been alledged of the general decline of agri- 
culture amongſt us, there are farmers inSwit- - 
zerland 
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zerland who may be accuſeg of any thing 
rather than ignorance in huſpandry. A more 
univerſal and generous diffuſion of the know. 
ledge of individuals feems all that is wanting 
to bring this art, to perfection. The traveller, 
who crofles, the greater part of our cantons, 
is amazed at the dlverſity of natural riches 
preſented to his view, in a country ſo wild 
and romantick. It is ſcarcely conceivable 
how the inhabitants have been able to collect 
within ſo limited a ſpot, the various produc- 
tions of almoſt every part of Europe! He 
traverſes the fields covered with waving corn, 
terminated to the right and left with vine- 
yards: orchards of fruit conceal the villages 
from his fight ; whilſt he hears the diſtant 
ſound. of lowing herds and bleating. flocks 
from the mountains that furniſh them with 
food! Iwill even venture to affirm, that many 
ſtrangers, may draw uſeful obſervations from 
the cuſtoms and practical regulations of our 
moſt diſtinguiſhed farmers. Perhaps the 
paucity of writers in our own country may 
be the only reaſon for her not having acquired 
that reputation for rural heconomy, which 
ſhe enjoys with an uncontrouled title in all 
other branches of the arts. _ 

I have no meaning on the other fide to de- 
preciate the merit of thoſe noble-minded fel- 
low-citizens, who have appropriated a con- 
ſiderable part of the ſuperfluity of their in- 
come to the procuring of new- invented im- 

plements 
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plements of huſbandry : ſeveral ſorts of grain 
and graſs-ſeeds, trees and ſhrubs unknown in 
our climate, which have the experience of 
other countries in their favour, as well as the 
trials made before they were communicated. 
Theſe publick-ſpirited attentions, of whoſe 
good effects we have already reaped ſome ad- 
vantage, undoubtedly merit our commenda- 
tion and acknowledgement. The introduction 
of potatoes, Turky corn, or maize, and the 
progreſs of preparing turf (or peat) for fuel, 
may be compriſed in the number: yet this 
plan for the improvement of agriculture ap- 
pears more uncertain and infinitely ſlower in 
its progreſs than that I haye ventured to re- 
commend. More uncertain, becauſe men are 
too apt to embelliſh a favourite theory in their 
writings. The ſpecies of vegetation or me- 
thod of manuring they are fond of, is often ex- 
tolled far beyond reality, and they. give the 
reins to fancy in laviſh deſcriptions of ideal 
excellence. It muſt be a long courſe of expe- 
riments that alone can determine whether this 
or that corn or graſs may be naturalized with 
real benefit to a country, or the adoption of 
a new ſyſtem of huſbandry, with its at- 
tendant expence, be an advantageuus com- 
penſation for abandoning the old one, Ex- 
periments commonly ſucceed to admiration in 
a well-cultivated garden or nurſery ground ; 
but when extended to large incloſures, the 
luxuriance of the produce is often greatly 
checked and diminiſhed, and its utility ab- 

15 8 ſorbed 
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ſorbed in the expence of labour. I have alſo 
obſerved, that new inventions are very flow 
in their effects, and can be of no real bene- 
fit till they become habitually eſtabliſhed 
cuſtoms. It is a work of time to convince a 
ſant that the alterations you propoſe are 
eligible : to perſnade him to a renunciation 
of rooted prejudices, and to deſert the courſe 
of huſbandry inſtilled into him by his fore. 
fathers, in favour of novelty and inexperi- 
ence. 
| I meet with nothing on this ſubje& ſupe- 
rior to the words of Socrates. * I have ſtu- 
% died,” ſays he, with uncommon afli- 
« duity, the characters of men of every pro- 
« feflion, who have been diftinguiſhed for pru- 
* dence and underſtanding. I obſerved with 
* aſtoniſhment, that amongſt thoſe engaged 
© inthe ſame occupations, ſome were rivetted 
* in penury and want, whilſt others enjoyed 
ce affluence and eaſe. The cauſe of this in- 
* equality ſeemed worthy of the exacteſt and 
% moſt accurate examination; and the pains 
& took to inveſtigate it at length ſucceeded : 1 
* perceived that thoſe perſons who formed no 
e regular plan of life, ſtrangers to reflection 
* and foreſight, thoughtleſs of to-morrow, 
e were, by the negligence of their conduct, 
* the ſole authors of their own diſtreſſes and 
« diſappointments. Thoſe, on the contrary, 
* whole ſteady and enlarged principles go- 
< vern and guide their ſagacious and deter- 
<« termined views; who unite, in their ” 
vera 
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« yeral profeſſions, diligence and attention, 
« order and punctuality, qualities which 
« ſmooth the rugged paths of life, will find 
« the journey more eaſy, more ſpeedy, and 
« ;nfinitely more lucrative. Theſe are max- 
« ims, which whoever attends to muſt gain 
« his point, in defiance of oppoſition, and 
« amaſs wealth; ſhould the malignity of men, 
« or demons, endeavour to wreſt it from 
* him.” 

I had the good fortune to meet with one 
of theſe men whom Socrates deſcribes, in 
the perſon of Jaques Gouyer, a native of 
Wermetſchweil, in the pariſh of Uſter. I 
am indebted for his acquaintance to my dear 
and excellent friend M. Vægueli, with whom 
I had many converſations upon what might 
be moſt conducive to the improvement of 
agriculture in Switzerland. My friend could 
not have done me a more valuable piece of 
ſervice ; it calls forth all my gratitude, and 
| never was ſenſible of equal ſatisfaction to 
what I have experienced in my intercourſe 
with this uncommonly fingular character. 
Jaques Gouyer preſented to my admiring eye, 
the molt exalted faculties of the human ſoul, 
in that ſtate of noble engaging ſimplicity, 
void of pretenſion and oſtentation, ſuch as na- 
ture's plaſtick hand firſt formed us! The cir- 
cumſtantial deſcription I am preparing to give 
of his economical abilities, compriſes, in my 
opinion, every thing that Socrates recom- 

82 mends; 
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mends; every thing that can moſt eſſentially 
inſtruct us in bringing huſbandry to a ſtate of 
perfection. I ſhall think myſelf happy if 
any effort of mine ſhould kindle a laudable 
and noble emulation in our farmers. The 
juſt praiſe beſtowed on the man I have ſe. 
lected for a model, the honours paid to his 
rare talents, may at leaſt convince the farmer 


of the province of Zurich, that whenever 


they fulfil the duties of their ſtation with 
equal intelligence and affiduity, they wil, 
like him, draw down upon their heads the 
benediction of heaven, with the univer{ 
eſteem and approbation of mankind. 

In my delineation of the domeſtic condud 
of this extraordinary perſon, I ſhall alway 
call him Kliyogg (or little James) the only 
appellation he is known by in his own coun- 
try. Every thing in him, to the leaſt per 
ceptible traces of character, offers a portrait 
the combination of whoſe parts is ſo admit 
ble, that I ſhould be diſpleaſed with myſel 
if I omitted the ſmalleſt line in the original 
The character of Kliyogg is not that of a man, 
reduced by frequent converſations with tht 
inhabitants of ſome neighbouring city to ab 
ſume and be deſpiſed for affecting mannes 
incongruous with the ſituation of a peaſant; 
much leſs one whom the ſociety of men d 
letters, or a ſuperficial knowledge of books, 
has made a pretender to learning. Kliyogy 


is obliged to nature and his own retlec- 
tions 
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tions for the wiſdom he poſſeſſes : he owes 


nothing to art. Contented with his lot, he 


erſeveres in refuſing the acceptance- of any 


office that might give him conſequence in the 


village where he reſides. 


His brother lives with him : their fami- 


lies, though large, form but one houſhold. 
Kliyogg has fix children, and his brother five. 
They are all, except one daughter, mere in- 
fants. At the death of their father, his in- 
heritance was divided among five ſons : the 


eldeſt choſe the richeſt part of the eſtate for 


his ſhare; the two- next preferred money, 
and our aſſociates remained joint heirs to a 
tract of land of about ninety-four acres (4). It 
runs thus : | | = 


Meadow ground 15 


Arable 45 | 
ee 24 Acres. 
Wood 10 

Total 94 


(4) Acres, in the canton of Zurich, vary from 
3000 to 36,000 royal ſquare feet. The proportion 
between the Paris royal foot and the Engliſh foot is this : 
If the Engliſh foot be divides! into 1000 parts, the Paris 
one will be 1068. The Engliſh acre contains 43, 560 
Engliſh feet, or 46,522 Paris ones; therefore, ſuppoſing 
the Zurich acre to be 33,000, the proportion between 
the Zurich and Engliſh will be as 10 to 14; that is, 
10 Engliſh acres will make 14 Zurich ones, which is 
nearly 14. 
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The value of this farm might be 875/. It 
had a mortgage upon it of 4371. 105. at the 
time of their father's death. Beſides this, it wa; 
charged with the payment of the younger bro. 
ther's fortunes. One of theſe died ſoon after, 
and returned them a third part; ſo that by 
adding the youngeſt ſon's fortune of 109/. 16;, 
the debt amounted to 547¼. 6s. This un- 
doubtedly appeared a heavy incumbrance on 
ſo ſmall an eſtate ; and the neighbouring 
farmers judged with great probability, that 
our two brothers muſt ſoon fink under it. In- 
deed how could they ſee any other proſpect in 
their hazardous ſituation ? Involved with the 
management of a farm, whoſe produce mull 
previouſly raiſe an annual rent-charge of at 
leaſt 21/. 17s. for the payment of intereſt, 
and the land fo impoveriſhed and neglected, 
that it ſeemed impoſſible to manure it but 
at an immoderate expence. A family ſo 
circumſtanced, where there were many 
mouths to be fed, and few hands to work, 
muſt occaſion great conſumption, and afford 
ſmall aſſiſtance. Towards the cultivation of 
a farm, the neceſſity of hiring labourers ap- 
peared indiſpeniable, whoſe wages are greatly 
advanced from the manufactures carried on in 
that part of the country. So many united 
obſtacles produced that effect on the mind 
of Kliyogg which they ought, but rarely do 
produce on the mind of every other man 
They animated him with retolution to re- 

| 5 double 
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double his zeal and application to ſurmount 
them. He made reflections on the beſt man- 
ner of improving his eſtate, and purſued it 
with ſpeed and alacrity. Heaven beheld his 

erſeverance with a ſmile of complacency, 
and raſh- judging envy was forced to acknow- 
ledge, that our prudent ceconomilt contrived, 
without foreign aſſiſtance, or contracting 
freſh debts, conſiderably to augment his in- 
come. His children are abundantly ſupplied 
with food and raiment ; thehealth and vigour 
of their conſtitution encreaſes, and he has 
all imaginable reaſon to hope they will, ina 
few years, be able to aſſiſt in rendering the 
taſk of labour ſtill more ſucceſsful. Punctu- 
ality in payment keeps his mind at eaſe, and 
the overplus his economy ſupplies, enables 
him to extend improvements, and even to 
purchaſe, as they fall in his way, ſeveral. 
pieces of ground that are conveniently fitu- 
ated. Does not the example of Kliyogg, in 
a great meaſure, contradict the eſtabliſhed 
opinion, that the owner of an encumbered 
eſtate is incapacitated from making improve- 
ments, for want of the neceſſary utenſils of 
huſbandry, and live ſtock to enrich the ſoil ? 
Kliyogg's live ſtock conſiſted of 


Oxen — — 3 
Cows - — 4 
Horſe — 1 
Hogs — — 2 

In all 10 
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His cows are ſmall, according to the breed 


in as Or but well fed, and yield plenty 
O 


f milk. The purchaſe of the fineſt cow he 
ſets at 3/. 15. 34d. The ſecond at 2/. 125. 6d. 
and the two ſmalleſt ones at 2/. 3s. 9d. The 
profits of the dairy are conſumed in the fa- 
mily. According to his calculation, ex- 
cluſive of graſs in the ſummer months, they 
eat two loads of hay each cow annually. His 
oxen are ſtrong and well made, and coſt 
about 5/. gs. 4 a beaſt. Though they are 
ard worked, they are in good plight. 
Their allowance is three loads of hay per 
ox. Kliyogg finds it anſwer to buy two or 
three lean. bullocks every year, and fatten 
them for market. The firſt price of theſe is 
commonly 4/. 7s. 6d. and the allowance to 
each a load of hay, which may be laid at 
14. 6s. za. The ſelling price of a fat bullock 
is 6/7. 2s. 6d. ſo that his profit, in reality, 
is no more than a piſtole ; and, ſmall as it 
is, depends on the conſtitution. of the animal, 
and the riſe and fall of the market. It is not 
from this article that Kliyogg expects ad- 
vantage, but. from another more to be de- 
pended on, the increaſe of dung for manure. 
Kliyogg finds his horſe more expenſive 
than ſerviceable, and ſeems determined to 
ſell him, and lay out the purchaſe money in 
bullocks, A horſe, he ſays, is a very ex- 
penſive animal. He requires the ſame quan- 


tity of hay as the ox, beſides oats to the 
amount 
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amount of a piſtole a year. The value of 
a horſe decreafes with years; whereas an ox, 
when old and paſt labour, may be fattened 
and ſold to his maſter's benefit. In a word, 
he computes, that two oxen may be main- 
tained to one horſe (5) ; and, it may be add- 
ed, horſe dung is not near ſo beneficial to 
land as that of horned cattle, 

The advantages Kliyogg derives from his 
cattle, are, firſt, milk and butter, for family 
uſes : ſecondly, work: thirdly, manure. He 
very rationally conſiders the laſt article as the 
fundamental baſis of improvement of ſoil ; 
conſequently he has applied the whole force 
of his care and induſtry towards its accumu- 
lation; and has ſo well ſucceeded, that, from 
his ſmall number of beaſts, he collects year- 
ly, about a hundred tumbrel loads (6). This 
is double the quantity he gathered the firſt 
year of his farming, which was equal to what 
had been done by any huſbandman in the 
village, 

5) This determination of our cultivator is very re- 
markable, and ſhould be attended to by all Engliſh farm- 
ers and others, who have an opportunity of making a 
choice between horſes and oxen for the works of huſ- 
bandry, This peaſant attended to the minutiæ of the 
compariſon with an accuracy unattainable in his ſu- 
periors. He worked them, fed them, and performed 
every office relative to them himſelf, How particularly 
judicious therefore muſt be his ideas of the matter ! 
The proportion of tws to one is a prodigious ſuperiority 
to oxen, abſolutely deciſive: it is the diſcovery of a 
proportion that was greatly wanted in hufbandry, and 


thould be kept in memory as a point of knowledge. * 
(6) Tombereau, . 
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village, and led him to conclude * that the 
«« generality of farmers have too great a pro- 
% portion of live ſtock to their ground.” A 
concluſion that appeared to me at firſt very 
extraordinary! and almoſt tempted me to 
believe my philoſopher a man of paradox and 
fingularity, But his explanation of this ænig- 
ma ſatisfied and undeceived me. When a 
„% farm,” ſays he, is over ſtocked, the 
& farmer is forced to fend his cows, in the 
« ſummer months, to graze on commons 
te at a, diſtance from their ſheds, which 
is the loſs of ſo much to the farm-yard. 
« The poverty of theſe commons reduces 
« their milk; and to remedy this inconve- 
* nience, the manger muſt be filled with 
« freſh graſs when they are brought home at 
* night, which infallibly occaſions a dimi- 
% nution of winter ſtores, Scarcity of hay 
% muſt be ſupplied with ſtraw, which ought 
to have been entirely appropriated to the 
« uſe of the dunghill, as without it no im- 
e provement of ſoil can be expected: be- 
« ſides that, the want of ſucculence in food 
&« js the ſource of an infinite variety of diſ- 
« tempers.” In this manner the judicious 
Kliyogg pointed out one of the principal 
cauſes of the decline of agriculture in this 
country. It is a certain fact, that many of our 
farmers keep more cattle than they can con- 
veniently ſupport in winter. The arable and 
meadow lands are, by this bad management, 

| deprived 
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deprived of part of the manure they require. 
The cattle enfeebled for want of wholeſome 
nouriſhment, particularly as ſpring advances; 
ſome loſe their milk, others their labouring 
ſtrength, and frequently die of diſeaſes eaſily 
accounted for ! Theſe are melancholy truths 
that experience too well evinces ()) 

Our ſagacious huſbandman keeps no more 
live ſtock than he can amply ſupport with 
graſs and hay from his own fields. The ftraw 
is carefully preſerved, and uſed only for litter, 
which he is ſo-liberal of in his ſtalls, that the 
| beaſts are entrenched in it up to the knees (8). 

He 1s particularly attentive in gathering 
all the dried leaves, moſs, and ruſhes from 
his ground, that can ſerve for litter. The 
ſmall dead boughs of fir-trees afford plenti- 

| | ful 
(7) This part of Kliyogg's œconomy is very particu- 
lar. The Swiſs farmers muſt manage very differently 
from the Britiſh ones, to be ſo over- ſtocked with cattle. 
The misfortune in this country is, the not keepin 
enough; but how a man ſhould in general over- ſtoc 
himſelf m winter I know not, without ſappoſing the 
moſt egregious folly. Large ſtocks of cattle are the. 
ſoul of good huſbandry ; but winter food ſhould certain- 
ly be provided. The writer of this work does not ſuffici- 
ently explain the article of winter : I apprehend it is hay 
alone: all the ſtraw is for litter; turneps are mentioned, 
but ſo very lightly, that one can diſcover nothing of 
their management. If therefore hay is the only food, the 
over- ſtock ing is explained, but the huſbandry is wretch- 
ed'*;* 11 

(8) A moſt excellent practice that cannot be too much 
admired, It is amazing the quantity of manure that 


may be raiſed by ſuch practices, when a man can com- 
mand a plenty of litter.“ 
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ful materials for this purpoſe, and he employs 
in that occupation the greater part of the 
time he can ſpare from actual labour. A 
compoſt dunghill appears to him an object of 
ſo great importance to the improvement of 
land, that, of all branches of labour, he re- 
rets the want of aſſiſtants in this ſaluta 

work the moſt ; and waits, as a ſingular bleſ- 
ſing from heaven, the time when his children 
will be capable of contributing their ſhare, 
So thoroughly is he perſuaded that he wants 
only labouring hands to procure fifty loads 
more of manure without encreaſing the num- 
ber of his cattle. 1091575 

In proſecution of this deſign, in autumn, 
during the moon's encreaſe, Klyogg gaes into 
his wood with a hedge-bill to prune the ſu- 
pernumerary branches of firs and pines; 
lopping thoſe he thinks it for the advantage 
of the tree to leave, and boldly venturing to 
cut the lower ſhoots of young trees cloſe to 
the trunk : theſe he binds into faggots and 
carries home, placing them in a cart-houſe 
till a proper ſeaſon for proſecuting his work. 
At leiſure hours, and eſpecially in long win- 
ter evenings, he prepares theſe faggots for the 
purpoſes intended : an employment neither 
diſagreeable nor fatiguing, which ſerves him 
for recreation, He begins with cutting the 
ſmall boughs and prickles from the larger 
ones, laying them in little heaps to be uſed 


for litter, while the larger ones are reſerved 
r for 
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for fuel. By this method of proceeding he 
amaſſes a great many proper materials for 
good manure : materials that are commonly 
ſuffered to rot uſeleſsly in the woods, which 
is ſo much real injury and loſs to huſbandry. 
Kliyogg conſiders the diſcovery as an ineſti- 
mable treaſure, of which we were either ig- 
norant, or had forgot we had ever known. 
An opinion further verified in Zelwegner's 
' deſcription of the method of huſbandry in the 
canton of Appenzell. They there ſcatter the 
dead branches of fir and pine trees in great 
roads to be trampled by cattle and paſſengers, 
by which means they acquire a beginning of 
putrefaction, and are converted into manure of 
a very indifferent quality: but Kliyogg, who 
had experienced how defective this method 
was, has ſucceeded in what, at firſt, ſeemed 
hard to accompliſh ; converting - theſe very 
materials into excellent manure. It is known 
that the reſinous and aromatic juices contain- 
ed in the prickly parts of pines are powerful 
enemies to putrefaction: but what obſtacles 
are not to be ſurmounted by reaſon and vigi- 
lance, ſeconded by induſtry and labour? 
Kliyogg ſubdued them all, by ſubmitting to 
certain rules in the preparation of litter for 
his cattle, and in peculiar attention to the 
different ſtrata of his dunghill. 

In regard to the firſt article, he ſeldom re- 
moves the litter under a week, ſtrewing freſh 
upon the top once a day ; by which means 

if 
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it becomes impregnated with animal ſalts, 
and acquires a very evident degree of fer- 
mentation before it is removed to the dung- 
hill. An objection may ariſe againſt this 

ractice, which I could not avoid making 
myſelf : that the ſtrong effluvia ariſing from 
the fermented litter muſt be prejudicial to 
the health; but Kliyogg aſſured me, expe- 
rience contradicted this, and thanked God 
that his beaſts had been remarkably healthful 
and vigorous : nor does this method prevent 
cleanlineſs, if a conſtant ſupply of freſh litter 
is attended to; the cattle are, at the ſame 
time, more warm and comfortable, 

This exactitude is equally conſpicuous in 
diſpoſing of the litter when taken away. It 
is laid in ſeparate heaps upon. the dunghill, 
fo methodized, that thoſe where the fer- 
mentation 1s already advanced, may accelerate 
the putrefaction of others where it is more 
ſlow. In the beginning of autumn he litters 
his cattle with ſtraw for two months; the 
next two months he litters them with bruſh- 
wood and ſpines from fir and pine trees ; then 
ſtraw again, or ruſhes and dried leaves ; then 
bruſh-wood, and ſo on alternately. 

The regulation of his compoſt dunghill is 
as follows: leſt the fermentation ſhould be 
totally ſuppreſſed, or even checked by drought, 
he is aſſiduouſly attentive to the preſervation 
of a certain degree of moiſture. The cele- 
brated M, de Reaumur, in his treatiſe on 

hatching 
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hatching eggs in ovens or hot-houſes, ob- 
ſerves, that when the heat of the hot- bed 
decreaſes, it ſnould be watered to increaſe fer- 
mentation. The ſagacity of our philoſopher 
has explained to him, that to obtain a ma- 
nure thoroughly rotten, he has nothing to do 
but to preſerve a conſtant fermentation by 
frequent waterings. To facilitate this, he 
has ſunk ſeven large ſquare pits, which have 
wooden covers. In theſe pits he keeps the 
prolifick water, eſſential to ſo many opera- 
rations: firſt, putting ſome thoroughly fer- 
mented cow dung at the bottom, he pours in 
a proper quantity of boiling water, and then 
fills up the pit with freſh water from a neigh- 
bouring pond : this brings on, in three weeks, 
a ſtate of putreſcence, which, without boil- 
ing water, could not be attainable in two 
months. He has thus a perpetual ſupply of 
corrupted water, as well for the purpoſes of 
vegetation, as to keep his dunghill in a con- 
ſtant ſtate of humidity (5). But as the ex- 

pence 


(5) Were the encouragers of agriculture to compare 
what is here related with part 11, ſection 5, of that in- 
comparable work of Dr. Francis Home's, already quoted, 
they would certainly be ſtruck with the exact ſimilarity 
that appears in the practical huſbandry of our judicious 
peaſant, and the precepts the doctor gives as new obſerva- 
tions. Kliyogg diſcovered them by the light of nature; 
Home, by his profound knowledge in chymiſtry ! Let 
* us make,” ſays he, page 61, © ſome practical obſerva- 
* tions with regard to the management of dunghills ; for 
© this is. an affair of conſiderable importance, and in 
* which farmers ſeem to be very ignorant. 


* 
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pence and labour of ſuch a work might far 
exceed the profit: Kliyogg has thought of a2 
means, that, in a great meaſure, reduces 
both; this he calls in his language, going 
e the thorteſt way to work; which is a fun- 
damental maxim in all his proceedings. In 
purſuance of it he dug a pond in an orchard 
adjoining to his warehouſe at a proper height, 
to convey whatever quantity of water he has 
occaſion for by a wooden pipe directly into 
the copper. His reſervoirs of ſtanding water 
are ſunk, with the ſame view to conveniency, 
below his ſtalls and ſtables. There is like- 
wiſe a trough at the declivity of the dunghill, 
to receive the water that drains from it, which 
gives an eaſy opportunity of moiſtening the 
dunghill frequently, without robbing the 
ſoil of its appropriated ſhare of the ſtanding 


water. 
The 


Dry vegetables require a conſiderable degree of 

« moiſture before they can be brought to putrefy. I 
think dunghills are generally kept too dry, as they are 
4 commonly placed ona high ſituation, and are them- 
c ſelves raiſed to a conſiderable height, A hollow ſitua- 
tion, which will retain the moiſture, is the beſt, Too 
© much moiſture is likewiſe bad, This may be prevented 
e by having hollow places with clay bottoms at the fide 
of the dunghill, into which the ſuperfluous moiſture 
© may be allowed to run, and from whence it may be 
e reſtored again by pumps to the dunghill at pleaſure.“ 
And again, © there are ferments for the putrefactive fer- 
e mentation as well as the vinous. Hence Stahl, Corpus 
& in putredine exiſlens, &c. & c.“ 

If the urine ef horſes and ſtall- fed cattle is carried in- 
to proper reſervoirs, and there allowed to turn ſtale, it 
will, if throwg on the dunghill, very much quicken the 
fermentation, 


2 
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The ſucceſs of this method of watering 
ſuggeſted an idea ofÞreparing ſmall twigs of 
fir or pine for culture, without being uſed: 
for litter. His proceſs was to lay them in 
cloſe heaps, prefſed down, and covered with 
earth, to prevent evaporations, and to pour 
ſtagnated water on them every day, till con- 
yerted into rich mould. 5 

Kliyogg is ſo perfectly convinced of the 
efficacy of heat in accelerating putrefaction, 
that he believes all foils, even the moſt bar- 
ren, may be rendered ſuſceptible of fertility 
by the help of fire: upon thib principle (12) 
he infers, that an extremely Kot dry ſummer 
will be ſacceeded by a remarkably fruitful one. 
« Heat,” ſays Kliyogg, © putrifies (13) and 

* 


<* enriches.” 

(12) It may be neceſſary to obſerve, that where the ſoil 
is ferruginous, that is, impregnated with iron, fire will, 
on the contrary, encreaſe its ſterility. The farmer can- 
not be too careful in examining the quality of his lands 
by the uſual experiments, which cannot be too often re- 
peated. 

(13) We ſhall be ſenſible of the truth of this obſerva- 
tion of our judicious peaſant, if we extend our reflec- 
tions to thoſe countries where the climate, without being 
exceſſively hot, is yet ſeveral degrees warmer than our 
own ; and where we ſhall find a much more vigorous ve- 
getation than can be accounted for from difference of ſoil 
or labour. Herodotus aſſures us, the lands of Babylon 
produced from two to three hundred ears of corn to our 
one, Pliny fays, that in Lybia, the proportion was 
one hundred and fifty: Chili produces from ſixty to 
eighty and a hundred. The fertility in particular diſtricts 
of Peru is ſtill greater. There are fields where the reapers 


gather four or five hundred to one of all kinds of grain. 
Mr, 


py — 
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* enriches.” In conſequence of this opinion 
he told me, about the fiddle of the winter 
1759, that the enſuing harveſt would yield 


three ſheaves inſtead of one. The event 


confirmed the prediction. He repeated the 
ſame thing immediately after the drought 
laſt year; which was verified in the year 
of plenty, 1761. It will even appear that 
the earth has been more laviſh in her pro- 
ductions this year than the preceding, if al- 
lowances are made for conſtant north winds, 
till the beginning of April. | 
Our indefatigable cultivator does not bound 
his improvements within the circle of that 
uantity of manure, however ſurpaſſing cre- 
ibility, which his induſtrious application in- 


creaſes from ſo ſmall a number of cattle. He 


buys every year ſeven tumbrel loads of dung, 
which coſt him 1/. 10s. 7d. Theſe he mixes 
with fix tons of peat aſhes, which come to 

| about 


Mr. Adamſon, an ingenious naturalift, attributes the ex- 
traordinary fruitfulneſs of the ſands of Senegal to the ef- 


fects of heat. He informs us, that he ſowed ſeveral ſorts of 


leguminous ſeeds, which afforded twelve crops in a year, 
The never-failing golden harveſts of Sicily, Egypt, and 
part of northern Africa, are well known; and with what 
riches the kingdoms of Sicily and Spain formerly repaid 
the labour of their huſbandman, when the one could 
maintain thirty-two cities, and the other furniſh bread 
for fifty-two millions of inhabitants ! Let us recollect the 
ancient fertility and population of the Holy Land. Let 
us Caſt a look towards China, and ſome particular pro- 
vinces of India and Perſia, and we ſhall be convinced at 
leaſt, that all things conſidered, there cannot be ſo great 
a proportion of manure, or of indefatigable labouring 
hands in thoſe countries as in our own. 
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about 2s. the twenty buſhels. He finds the 
effect of theſe two kinds of manure anſwer- 
able to the price. 

Not fatisfied with this, he turns his atten- 
tion towards other methods of enriching land. 
With this view he took a journey into the 
bailiwick of Kegenſperg, where they uſe 
marle with great ſucceſs ; which is found in 
abundance below Laguerberg. He made 
ſtrict enquiry into its properties and the man- 
ner of uſing it. This ſpecies of improve- 
ment appeared to him ſo deſirable, that at 
his return he made many unſucceſsful at- 
tempts to diſcover marle in his own grounds. 
What pity that this examiner of nature ſhould 
be a ſtranger to the uſe of the boring inftru- 
ment in theſe ſort of enquiries! As a ſucce- 
daneum for marle his induſtry diſcovered a 
method of improving land that anſwered very 
near the ſame purpoſes from a ſmall pravel, 
of which I ſhall give a circumſtantial detail 
when I deſcribe the manner of Kliyogg's 
preparing his land for corn. He likewiſe 
found in turf, tut from the ſurface of the 
paſture or fallow land, where the graſs is 
very luxuriant, proper materials, when well 


prepared, for rich manure. The preparation 


conſiſts in expoſing the turf for two years in 
open air, to all the influence of tempeſtuous 
ſeaſons, till entirely decayed, when it may 
be ſpread with certainty of ſucceſs on mea- 
dows or corn fields. Kliyogg never ſuffers 

TM pre- 
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prejudice of any kind to lead him to the re- 
jection of new experiments, but thinks them 
all deſerving of a fair trial, and teſtihes his 
gratitude to the kind communicator. He 
apprehends, in general, that all mixtures of 
earth, where their nature is diametrically op- 
polite, contributes to fertility ; nay, even 
where the diſtinction lies only in colour; and 
has no doubt of improving a field, if he can 
contrive to carry, at a moderate expence, 
freſh mould to it of a different quality. Thus 
a light ſoil is improved by a heavy one; a 
ſandy ſoil by a clayey one; a blue clay by a 

red clay, &c. 
It is by this compound method of huſ- 
bandry that his fields are enriched ; and a per- 
fect knowledge of the various ſtrata of earth 
and their occult qualities, is, in the opinion 
of our judicious cultivator, the fundamental 
baſis of agriculture : lands are more efted- 
ively improved, and with leſs trouble, by 
proper manure, than (14) by frequent plough- 
ing or digging, notwithſtanding that Tull, 
an 
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(14) Thoſe parts of rural œconomics which have di- 
vided the opinion of the ſuperior claſs of cultivators will 
by them be very ſeldom determined: their ingenuity is 
too great to admit of entire conviction : the unpreju- 
diced part of the world ſhould, in ſuch cafes, be deter- 
mined by opinions totally unbiaſſed by em. Kliyogg's 
teſtimony in this affair coincides with that of the belt 
huſbandmen from the beginning of the world to this day ; 
and I have found it true from the proof of ſome hundreds 
of particular experiments on both gravelly and clayey 
loams, * 
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an Engliſh writer, attempts to prove the 
ſufficiency of the latter. Let it be granted 
that manure has no other effect than to heat 
and render the earth more porous, from the 
fermentation excited. Is not this effect more 
likely to be produced from the facility with 
which it penetrates according to its nature, 
the ſmalleſt particles of earth, when in con- 
tact with them, than from a ſimple diviſion 
of theſe particles by an operation merely me- 
chanical ? It may likewiſe be added, that 
the oleaginous and ſaline parts contained 


in manure are extremely conducive to the 
nouriſhment of plants; nor is it leſs certain 


that a union of theſe two methods of im- 
provement is the ultimate perfection of huſ- 
bandry. It would be for the advantage of 
every farmer, if he had leiſure, to plough his 
lands according to the rules laid down by 
Tull and his imitators, after having firſt dreſſ- 
ed them with proper manure (15). 


* = +" 

(15) * The late king of Pruſſia, an excellent financier 
in many reſpects, and who had very enlarged ſchemes 
for augmenting the public revenues, reaſoned very 
« juſtly on the eſtabliſhed principle of his political ſyſtem, 
that agriculture is the foundation of the opulence and 
e proſperity of a ſtate. He encouraged it in the ſtrongeſt 
* manner, and made ſeyeral regulations in its favour, 
* whoſe wiſdom was unperceived till many years after : 
© the conſtant attention he paid to the obſervance of theſe 
* regulations completed their ſalutary effects. This 
* monarch had underſtanding to know (and all finan- 
** ciers ought to be proud of receiving inſtructions 


* from a maſter) that the moſt ſtubborn and infertile 
ſoils 


4 
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We will preſently take a view of the 
conſequences of the labours of Kliyogg and 
their agreement with the various ſoils he 
cultivated. 55 

His meadow land is all ſituated upon the 
flat, divided into the following pieces : 
An orchard (the graſs of which is mowed 

and given to the beaſts of the ſtable during 

the ſummer), quantity of land 1 acre. * 
A meadow at the bottom, divided 

into five pieces, which may all be 


laid under water! — G6 acres. 
The produce of theſe in hay and 
after graſs = „ . 
A long meadow of — 4 acres. 
Pro- 


* ſoils are meliorated by manuring and ploughing; and 
that rich lands are made ſtill richer. He therefore 
* inſiſted that the farmers of his demeſnes, and propri- 
„ etors of eſtates in lands, ſhould manure them ſuffici- 
© ently, and plough them deeply and frequently. When 
<< the king was expected to paſs through any of the pro- 
£© vinces, the gentlemen, the farmers, nay, even the pea- 
<« ſants, thought they could not pay their court better 
ce than in placing a hike dunghill before their doors 
A powdered courtier might ſneeringly deny this ceco- 
*© nomical attention a place amongſt the royal virtues ; 
but the ſagacious monarch was ſenfible, that theſe 
*« dunghills ſpread over the fields would produce a crop 
c of ducats, He had the ſatisfaQtion to ſee, after reign- 
ing ſome. years, the ſands of the Marche of Bran- 
„ denburgh, the heaths and moraſſes of Pruſſia, covered 
© with a plentiful harveſt of the fineſt corn in the world. 
<< The king, his ſon, ſupplied all that was wanting to 
ce bring this noble plan to perfection; and we have ſeen in 
a very ſnort ſpace of time, the ſandy deſert, that ex- 
** tended to the very gates of Berlin, converted into ex- 
© cellent land by a kind of ceconomical enchantment.” 


[Political Inſtitutes, by Baron Bielfeld, Vol. 1. p. 181.) 
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Produce - - 7 loads, 
Another, ſituated in the Winikin, of 4 acres. 
Produce — 8 loads. 
Hay and after-graſs I 5 loads. 


Both theſe have occaſion for manure, as they 
cannot be overflowed. 

He hires moreover in a village adjacent, 
a meadow of three acres for 4/. 16s. 3d. 
per annum, which is already greatly im- 
proved. His induſtry has enabled him to 
augment his crop of hay eight loads, which 
is almoſt one third. I was curious to 
know why the long meadow did not fur- 
niſn ſo much hay by a load, as that in 
the Winikin, though their dimenſions were 
exactly the ſame ? He imputed this deficiency 
to neglect of manuring and ploughing, as he 
had wanted time to finiſh them properly. It 
ought to be obſerved, that the hay was com- 
monly double the quantity of the after-graſs. 
An acre of land improved to the height, ac- 
cording to Kliyogg's computation, will re- 
quire, for two years, ten loads of dung, or 
twenty tons of peat aſhes (16) ; and he thinks 
the latter ſort of manure anſwers beſt for mea- 
dows that cannot be overflowed. | 

Laying meadow under water furniſhes a 
ſecond means of improving the ſoil ſo ex- 
tremely advantageous, that the difference is 

(16) This proportion is a point of conſequence, and 
ſhould engage all farmers who have the opportunity of 
getting peat, to make the full uſe of ſo excellent a ma- 
pure “. 


T 4. very 
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very immaterial between the crops of a mea- 
dow well watered or well manured (15), 
This, indeed, greatly depends on the proper. 
ties of the water, and the method of conduct. 
ing it over the ground : water from the pureſt 
ſource, is, in his opinion, the beſt, eſpecial- 
ly when it can be procured immediately from 
the river itſelf ; for he obſerves, it inſenfibly 
decreaſes in virtue in proportion to the di- 
ſtance. I confeſs that I could aſſign no ſatis- 
factory (18) reaſon for ſuch a diminution, 
| but 


(17) This is a part of huſbandry ſtrangely neglected 
in England, but of undoubted importance : I experienced 
it in my Suffolk farm, and yet ſtronger in my preſent 
Hertfordſhire one, where any perſon that will call on 
me may ſee the vaſt difference between a meadow in 
the parts watered and unwatered. I had this year 
(1769) as much hay from off one watered acre, as all 
the other four unwatered ones in the ſame field &. 

(18) The difficulty is not perhaps ſo great as may be 
imagined, to ſupport this obſervation of Kliyogg's on 
phyſical reaſoning, A deep ſtream preſerves near its 
ſource, a temperature very little variable in all ſeaſons, 
From eight to ten degrees above freezing, is, according 
to Reaumur's thermometer, the greateſt variation. But 
a river, whoſe ſurface confſidegably exceeds. its depth 
will acquire, during the ſummer ſolſtice, an increaſe of 
heat in proportion to the diſtance from its ſource, When 
this is too intenſe, it has proved, that far from refreſhing 
the graſs, it parches and injures it in many reſpects, It 
is alſo cuſtomary in ſome countries to overflow meadow 
landin winter, eſpecially towards the ſpring ; when wa- 
ter gradually melts the ice that may have yodged ; but 
if this operation was left to the aCtion of the ſun, 
they alledge, the effects would be too precipitate and 
violent, and prove greatly pernicious to the young 
blades of graſs. One may naturally conclude, that the 

| winter 
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but did not think myſelf authorized to diſ- 
pute the reality of his obſervation, having. 
found in him, on all occaſions of enquiring, 
thoſe diſcriminating talents which conſtitute 
the character of an accurate philoſopher ; 
that facility of catching and diſpoſing of ob- 
jects in the right point of view, and that 
ſteadineſs of attention in examining their 
conſtituent qualities, diſengaged from preju- 
dice, What I particularly repeat, is his in- 
difference to render his ideas as diſtinct to 
others as they are to himſelf; and to me- 

thodize 


winter beſt calculated for enriching a ſoil, has that de- 
gree of temperature already faid to be inherent in water, 
near its ſource; and that a ſtream which from the length 
of its courſe has confiderably augmented its original heat 
or cold, according to the ſeaſon, muſt be more hurtful 
than beneficial, A further confirmation of this hypo» 
theſis is, that water is always pureſt at its ſource, and ac- 
quires heterogeneous qualities from the land it paſſes 
over. Thus it may be impregnated with minerals, or diſ- 
coloured with brick earth, or imbibe many noxious pro- 
perties deſtructive to the fertility of the meadows it over- 
flows. On the other ſide, there are inſtances of water 
drawn from the head of a ſpring, being found pernicious 
to adjacent meadows, and ſalubrious to thoſe more re- 
motely ſituated. Some rivers may, at their origin, con- 
tain arſenical or other noxious particles, which th 
may depoſit in the beds of ſand or gravel over which they 
run, and thus become purihed, But it does not ſeem ad- 
viſeable to overflow any land with ſuch water, either 
during the exceſſive heat of ſummer, or the intenſe cold 
of winter, Excellent remarks on watering lands are to 
be met with in a memorial, which carried the prize, 
given by the QZconomical Society of Bern, inſerted in 
their Journal, Vol. XI. fold at Zurich by Heidegguer - 
and Company ; and at Paris by Brocas and Humbolt, 
Il Jaccuos. | 
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thodize in all his obſervations the preciſe 
cauſes on which they are founded. It ſaf- 
fices, in truth, for his own purpoſes, to have 
his conception of things clear and compre- 
henfive ; but this perſpicuity, which exiſts in 
his own underſtanding, does not communi- 
cate itſelf in his converſation with equal 
clearneſs. Perhaps it is in this particular that 
natural genius, whilft uninterrupted, differs 
from what it appears when cultivated and 
adorned by art and application. The per- 
ception of Kliyogg is wonderful : he revolves 
in his owns mind the moſt minute particulars 
or diſtinctions in the ſubject of his contem- 
plation with amazing velocity and ſtrength of 
judgment, but he does not trouble himſelf 
to diſcloſe or explain them by words. His 
eye takes in with a degree of preciſion the 
dimenſions of an object; he retains a ſtrong 
idea of it, but vague and indeterminate, 
becauſe not built on any eſtabliſhed rules. 
Thus his calculations remain confuſed and 
unſettled, and are often loſt in new ones. I 
thought it incumbent on me to engage him to 
correct theſe defects. I inſtructed him in the 
method of keeping regular. accounts of his 
expences, and recommended his ſending one 
of his ſons to learn writing and arithmetic, 
nor had I any difficulty in making him com- 
prehend, that by particularizing every article 
of labour, expence, and profit, and marking 
the progreſs and minute circumſtances which 

| TO attended 

2 


1 | 
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attended his improvements, he would be 
much better enabled to form a preciſe and 
adequate judgment of their value; whilſt 
the wiſeſt man may ſuffer himſelf to de de- 
ceived as well as deceive others, if he truſts to 
the uncertainty and deceitfulneſs of me- 
mory (19). 

But it is time to finiſh this digreſſion, and 
return to the detail of Kliyogg's obſervations 
on watering of meadows : he finds the water 
in moſly grounds 1s very injurious to- graſs, 
and dries up the roots entirely, Water 
loaded with gravel may likewiſe be of the 
worſt conſequence to a meadow, ſo that the 
huſbandman cannot attend too carefully to 
this article, otherwiſe his lands may ſuffer 
more from overflowing than from drought. 
Nothing aſcertains the ſalubrity of water 
more than the production of creſſes, brook- 
lime, and ſucculent plants. But when a 
river is choaked with (20) ruſhes, ſpear wort, 

or 


(19) An excellent remark ! which cannot be too often 
repeated to all farmers. The experience ariſing from 
practical agriculture bears no proportion to that which 
is gained from the regiſter of practical agriculture. A 
farmer knows whether he gains or loſes, but in what ar- 
ticles ? and in what proportions? How confined is his 
knowledge in theſe reſpects I 

(20) This is occaſioned by the ſeeds of moſſes and 
ruſhes, which the water propagates in its courſe. Thoſe 
of moſs ſoon riſe and multiply exceedingly, covering the 
ſurface of the ground and entangling the fibres of the 
herbage and graſs, till they are ſtifled, without ſupplying 
2ay nouriſhing food in their room; for moſs never _ 


. 8 
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or moſs, that water will be deſtructive to ve. 
getation. 0 bg 120 
The rules neceſſary to be obſerved in 
fluicing of lands are, according to Kliyogg, 
to take particular care that the great ſluice, 
and its dependent channels, be placed in a 
proper ſituation to diſtribute the water equally 
over the greateſt part of the meadow. The 
direction of the principal trench ought to run 
acroſs the moſt elevated part of the ground, 
in order to give a due inclination towards the 
collateral branches: nor ſhould it be cut too 
deep, which would prevent the inundation 
from being gradually extended over the 
whole ſurface. It is likewiſe eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to ſlope the trenches in ſuch a manner, 
that the water may be carried off with fa- 
cility, and no part remain ſtagnant to occa- 
ſion putrefaction: the turf once injured, the 
meadow would ſoon become ſwampy, and 
the graſs rank and unwholſome. It will al- 
ſo be neceſſary to change the trenches fre- 
quently, filling up thoſe firſt made, ſo that 
every part of the land may reap, in turn, be- 
. nefit from this operation. Our cultivator 
conſiderably augments the vegetative proper- 


ties of the water by rich mould, procured, 
| as 


high enough to be touched with a ſcythe. Or, if hay 
could be made of it, the cattle would not eat it. To 
obviate this misfortune, cinder aſhes may be ſtrewed, 
which will kill all kinds of moſs. And ruſhes may 
be extirpated if they are careful in drawing them out by 
the roots, and draining the ground that produces them. 
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as I have already mentioned, from green turf 
cut from eminences in paſture or fallow land. 
This he throws into the principal head of 
water, ſo that the leſſer channels may imbibe 
and communicate fertility over the mea- 
dow (21). [ 

The autumnal graſs, which Kliyogg con- 
verts into manure, ſupplies him with a third 
method of improving his meadow, for he 
thinks it very hurtful to the ground to ſuffer 
cattle to graze late in the year'(22). Independ- 
ent of the loſs of ſo much manure, the beaſts 
break the turf, and in a rainy ſeaſon, which 
commonly happens in autumn, the impreſ- 
ſion of their feet forms ſo many cells for the 
water ; and this water, congealing in winter, 
greatly injures the roots of the graſs. A new 
proof of the bad huſbandry of maintaining a 
diſproportionate number of horned cattle, 
which occaſions the farmer to let them de- 
vour every blade of graſs for their ſupport, 
and run the hazard of extracting from the 
earth all its nutritious juices, till, by degrees, 
the farm is entirely ruined. g 

The laudable ambition of Kliyogg is not 
ſatisfied with the improvement of his mea- 


dos, 

(21) This is a good thought, but the benefit (on ſome 

ſoils) of caſting unſlaked lime into the ſtream, would be 
much greater, and acquired at a much leſs expence &. 

(22) This is moſt excellent advice: but through vaſt 


tracts of country in England, they ſuffer their cattle to. 


remain in the fields all winter, and even feed the hay in 


the paſtures: there cannot be a more execrable ſyſtem in 
conduct ,. | 
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dows, but ſeeks to extend his demeſnes, with- 
out, however, deviating from his grand prin. 
ciple, never to think of purchaſing more 
rome till he has carried the culture of what 

poſſeſſes to the higheſt degree of perfection 
it is capable of attaining (23). How is it 
poſſible, ſays he, a huſbandman ſhould get 
through his annual rotation of work, unleſs 
he finiſhes the improvement of the old land, 
before he involves himſelf with the culture of 
new? Diſtracted with a confuſed multipli- 
city of labour, the augmentation of acres 
would only encreafe his perplexity, without 
encreaſing his wealth. The fertility of an 
eſtate is 3 in proportion to the culture 
beſtowed; nay, it is even demonſtrable, 
that if a man doubles his number of acres, 
and employs only the ſame number of labour- 
ing hands, and the ſame quantity of manuring 
as when he had only half the number, that 
eſtate will clear leſs than it did before the ad- 
ditional purchaſe. Thus it is evident, a 
farmer may have too much ground as well as 
too much live ſtock. For our conviction, 
nothing more is required, than to take a ſur- 
vey of an over. grown farm badly occupied, 
where, on lands which have all advantages of 


ſituation, 


(23) I cannot read this work without expreſſing my 
furprize, that a book which certainly contains many ideas 
of culture, equal, at leaſt, to any that have been offered 
to the public, ſhould have remained ſo long unknown in 
England. The moſt refined experience could not ftart 
a juſter obſervation: it is a leſſon to all the farmers of 
every country in the world “. 
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ſituation, we ſhall ſee their crops of hay and 
corn that will not produce more than a fourth 
part of what lands of the ſame 7 and 
quality afford, divided into equal allotments, 
amongſt the inhabitants of a populous vil- 
lage. | 
"When Kliyogg converts one of his fields 
into a meadow, he always chooſes the beſt 
ſoil, and commences the work by clearing 
it of ſtones with the utmoſt aſſiduity. He 
then ploughs it and gathers the ſtones a ſe- 
cond time that lodge in the furrows, har- 
rows it over, and when it is quite level and 
all the ſmall ſtones picked up in a third ga- 
thering, he ſows it with 'graſs-ſeed ; nor is 
he very anxious in the choice of ſeed, for 
experience has taught him, that the difference 


of herbage depends entirely on the nature of 


the foil and the preparation of the ground. 
The ſame meadow that is matted with moſs 
and every kind of unprofitable beggarly 
weeds, will produce trefoil of the beſt quality 
when improved by manure, adapted to its 
nature (24). In this inſtance, we find a 

manifeſt 


(24) Kliyogg, in this remark, difplays his real experi- 
ence. I have often made the ſame obſervation, but it 
ſhould be limited; for if the nature of perennial plants 
be bad, manuring will improve their luxuriance as well 
as that of the beſt vegetables. The following inſtance, 
mentioned by that excellent cultivator Sir Digby Legard, 
is a very ſtrong proof. I have often obſerved fields co- 
« vered with white clover where paſture has preceded 
d arable land, without any perſon's remembering the 

„ ſowing 
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manifeſt proof of the infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Creator. Let but the huſ- 
bandman fulfil his part of the obligation by 
induſtrious culture, and leave the reſult to 
Providence. The moſt wholſome and nutri- 
tious plants will grow ſpontaneouſly ; the 
winds will waft from diſtant fields the moſt 
uſeful and valuable' ſeeds, which want no- 
thing but a proper bed to mature them, 
whilſt noxious and cankerous weeds, not 
finding ſuitable nouriſhment, will wither for 
want of the juices appropriated for them. 
Till lately, Kliyogg never heard of artificial 
graſſes. The firſt account of them engaged 


his 


cc ſowing of it; and often, in an old worn-out meadow or 
cc paſture, a crop of this will appear after plentiful dung 
ce ing. This fact of the white clover ſpringing in great 
« quantities on land copiouſly manured, where there 
c was, before ſuch manuring, no appearance of it, is very 
c curious; but frequent in the northern parts of Eng- 
« land and in Scotland. It is not confined to manuring 
« with dung; but the ſame event follows, where a change 
<« of ſoil is made by lime or marle laid on in great quan- 
« tities, I have an account by me of an uncommon large 
c crop, no leſs than three tons an acre being produced at 
« Kedgely-Moor, in Northumberland, in conſequence 
ce of a large quantity of lime being laid on ſome acres of 
ce black moor land covered with heath: the heath was 
« entirely killed, and this great burthen of white clover 
c ſucceeded, without any aſſignable means of convey- 
« ance of the ſeed. I find from other accounts, that.the 
« ſame commonly happens in the county of Galloway, 
where great quantities of ſuch moor land have been 
s Jately brought into cultivation. Very copious manur- 
« ing with lime, dung, or marle, appears there to deftroy 
«the heath, and produce white clover.” Memoirs of 


Agriculture. Vol. I. p. 366. 
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his attention. The Phyſical Society remitted 
him ſome pounds of Flanders trefoil ſeed, 
{trifolium pratenſe purpureum majus. Ray. 
Hiſt. 944) requeſting him to make ſome 
experiments. For this purpoſe he prepared a 
piece of ground near his houſe, in the man- 
ner I havedeſcribed, and divided it into two 
equal parts ; in one he ſowed the Flanders 
trefoil, in the other common graſs-ſeeds : 
both diviſions were manured in the ſame 
manner and carefully watered from the ſtag- 
nant pools, accurately obſerving the progreſs 
they made. Kliyogg kept an eſtimate of the 
profit ariſing, and of the reſemblance or diſ- 
ſimilitude in fertility. In waiting the reſult, 
he made, laſt ſummer, ſeveral other trials of 
the Flanders trefoil in ſmaller ſpots of ground, 
ſome richly manured, others of the fame ſize 
in an unimproved ftate. Theſe various ex- 
periments tended to convince him, that this 
foreign trefoil, like the graſſes common to 
our own country, was more or leſs luxuriant 
according as the ſoil was more or leſs ma- 
nured. In regard to the grand experiment 
we find the difference of produce from the 
ſeed of trefoil and that of common graſs, in 
ground where the culture and preparation are 
the ſame, Kliyogg declares he cannot diſcern 
any that is material. It is much to be wiſh- 
ed that ſenfible and unprejudiced farmers 
would take equal pains in making experi- 


ments on lucerne, ſainfoin, and other ſpecies 
U of 
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of exotic graſſes, whoſe excellencies are ſo 
highly extolled in the preſent age, as by a 
juſt calculation of their advantages over our 
natural herbage, we ſhould be able to deter- 
mine whether the ſubſtitution of them would 
anſwer. Some enlightened friends of agri- 
culture have already informed me, that the 
trials they have hitherto made, fall ſhort of 
the deſired ſucceſs, and that they find it much 
more profitable to continue the old method of 


huſbandry, than to propagate theſe modern 
Dutch diſcoveries: for inſtance, the Flan- 
ders trefoil, which, in ſupplying a very ſuc- 
culent nutrition, excites cattle to feed im- 
moderately. The conſequence of this re- 
pletion is a ſeries of very alarming diſtem- 


pers (25). 
Kliyogg 


(25) I ſhould imagine the only thing wanting to pre- 
vent this inconvenience, is a due regulation of the quan- 
tity of trefoil a beaſt may eat without hazard, and which 
never ought to be exceeded. A proportion not difficult 
to aſcertain, with the aſſiſtance of a little attention and 
experience. Obſervations by the Society of Agriculture in 
Bretagne, an invaluable collection, recommended in ſe- 
veral places what, to me,.appears an excellent method. 
It had been remarked by the Baron de Pontual, that 
© to fodder cattle with trefoil only, heated them too 
« much. A native of Flanders taught him to temper 
<« this heat by a very uſeful piece of xconomy. Amon 
cc the Flemings, where the meadows abound with this 
c oraſs, they make layers in their hay-lofts ſix or ſeven 
« inches deep, of ſtraw and trefoil alternately. The 
« ſtraw imbibes the ſcent of the trefoil fo —_ that 
c oxen and horſes eat both, with equal avidity, By this 


ce means the value of ſtraw becomes equivalent to that 


« of trefoil, and the cattle are preſerved ſleek and cool.“ 
There 
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Kliyogg made me attend to a circum- 
ſtance which may prove the deſtruction of 
a meadow if not corrected. This is when 
the plantane is ſuffered to predominate, whoſe 
large leaves ſo totally cover the ſurface of the 
ground that no other herbage can ſpring up 
(26). He pointed to my obſervation a mea- 
dow, where the plantane was fo interwoven 
and ſpread over the foil as to engroſs all its 
nouriſhment, and reduce it to ſterility. The 
ſole remedy for this evil, in his opinion, is to 
plough up the meadow and ſow it with corn 
for ſome years ; afterwards, by improving 
the ground as already deſcribed, it may be 
converted into meadow again. Let us now 

| U 2 con- 


There is great probability likewiſe, that Kliyogg was 
unacquainted with the beſt method for the culture of tre- 
foil. The ſame Obſervations inform us, “that it ſuc- 
© ceeded very well when ſowed with oats, which is the 
<« Jaſt crop in rotation before the ground is ſuffered to lie 
c fallow. Preſident de Moutlue, who began to make 
experiments in 1758, has had remarkably fine crops of 
e oats. At the time they were ripe, the trefoil was in 
e great luxuriancy below, about two feet in height. The 
« manure ſtill remaining in the ground after the firſt 
% crops are mowed, and the ploughing neceſſary for the 
« oats, are equally beneficial to the trefoil. Experience 
* has convinced him, that with only the additional price 
© of ſeed, a man may have, for ſeveral ſucceſſive ſeaſons, 
« rich meadow of trefoil, which may be mowed in 
„ moſt years twice, and in favourable ones three or 
6 four times.“ 

(26) This is preciſely the caſe in England; where 
the narrow leaved plantane, called in the north rib-graſs, 
is an excellent paſture *. 
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conſider Kliyogg's huſbandry in his own 
lands, which, in the diſtrict where he lives, 
it is the general cuſtom to ſeparate into three 
diviſions. Kliyogg has fifteen acres in each. 
The firſt allotment is for wheat ; his rule is 
fix loads of manure and ten buſhels of 
wheat or ſpelt (27), which laſt grain he 
commonly prefers, an acre. The produce 
is, in general, more than one hundred ſheaves, 
which, when thraſhed, yield ſix ſacks of 
winnowed corn : the ſack containing ten 
buſhels or two coombs and a half. Thus 
the clear profit of an acre of land is three 
malters (28), twelve buſhels of corn, and 
full thirty bottles, or buſhels of ſtraw. The 
ſecond diviſion is ſowed either with rye, beans, 
aſe, or oats. The allowance three buſhels 
and a half of feed an acre. He gathers from 
this eighty ſheaves an acre, which yield an- 
nually at leaſt five coombs of grain and forty 
bottles of ſtraw. The third diviſion remains 
fallow. Kliyogg has alſo ſome incloſures, 
which he ſows every year. Theſe are ma- 
nured twice in three years, which he is pe- 
culiarly careful never to neglect, and con- 

ſtantly varies the grain every time. 
His 


(27) Spelt, a kind of baſtard wheat, which, in a good 
ſoil, becomes genuine. 

(28) The Zurich malter contains four coombs of 
wheat. The coomb is divided into four quarters or 
buſhels, which, when preſſed down, is about 125 pounds 
weight. 
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His computation for ploughing is, a com- 
plete day's labour for two men and four oxen 
for each acre (29). 

Purſuant to the cuſtom of the country, he 
gives the firſt diviſion three ploughings early 
in the ſpring, before the month of May, im- 
mediately after hay-ſeaſon, and at the end of 
harveſt. The ſecond diviſion, if it does not 
interfere with more material buſineſs, and 
can be accompliſhed without great inconveni- 
ence, 1s ploughed twice; at the concluſion 
of harveſt and before the commencement of 
ſeed-time. Light ſoils, ſays he, require to 
be lightly ploughed ; and on the contrary, 
heavy clayey ground ſhould be plowed very 
deep, that the fine fibres of corn may inſinu- 
ate themſelves with eaſe among the particles 
of the broken clods; but in a light foil, we 
muſt endeavour to preſerve ſufficient ſolidity 
for the roots to ſtrike. Wheat ſhoots ſtrongeſt 
where there is an interval between the time 
of ploughing and ſowing. Barley is molt ve- 
getative when ſowed immediately after the 
plough. Light lands are beſt for barley, but 
wheat thrives beſt on a ſtiff ſoil, 


U 3 Kliyogg 


(29) This is a remarkable fact. I have, in a former 
note, ſhewn, that a Zurich acre is but a little more than 
three rods Engliſh ; conſequently this is very poor work 
for four oxen to perform, eſpecially under the eye of fo 
induſtrious a man as Kliyogg. I conclude from hence, 
that the beaſts are very mean ones. I uſed oxen in Suf- 
folk, and a fingle pair ploughed me an acre a day with- 
out ny extraordinary exertion, They coſt me x51, 3 
Pell „ | 
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Kliyogg likewiſe obſerves, that whoever is 
deſirous of conſtantly plenteous crops, ſhould 
be ſenſible how very eſſential it is, frequently 
to vary the ſeed upon the ſame ground. Thus 
he is indefatigable in the ſearch of new and 
is ſo thoroughly convinced of the importance 
and utility of this rule, that he affirms there 
is 2 very advantageous difference if he buys 
ſeed at a village only four leagues diſtant 
from his own. This remark is worthy the 
attention and inveſtigation of ſome curious 
naturaliſt, 

Our induſtrious labourer beſtows on his 
arable lands a kind of manure, whoſe effects 
appeared fingularly aſtoniſhing to me, when 
he took me into one of his incloſures a little 
before harveſt. A third part of this field, 
from a deficiency of hands and leiſure, had 
been that year neglected. I inſtantly per- 
ceived, though little accuſtomed to theſe mi- 
nute obſervations, a very ſenſible difference 
between that part of the field which had 
been manured, and the other. Kliyogg im- 
puted this difference to be one third loſs in 
the crop. The manure he made uſe of, was 
a ſmall grave] of a greyiſh hue, that ſupplied 
the want of marle, when compounded with 
a ſertile brick coloured ſand, natural to the 
foil. Kliyogg diſcovered veins of gravel run- 
ning along the ſides of ſome barren unculti- 
vated hills in the neighbourhood, commonly 
on the luperficies, or a very few feet below it. 

5 In 
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In loading his carts, he throws aſide large 
ſtones, ſtrewing the fine part on light lands. 
This is one of the occupations on winter 
days, which the generality of huſbandmen 
devote to indolence, or at leaſt domeſtic, en- 
gagements of ſmall advantage. The deep 
ſnow that covers the ground during great 

art of the winter ſeaſon, greatly facilitates 
his work by the uſe of ſledges, and conſider- 
ably leſſens the fatigue of the oxen. I faw 
him laſt winter in high delight at the appear- 
ance of a ſettled froſt, which gave him hopes 
of a good road for ſledges for ſome weeks. 
There ſeems a great analogy between the 
operation of this gravel, and thoſe aſcribed to 
marle, if they are not indeed the production 
of marle itſelf, which is diſcqverable among 
the ſmall particles of gravel. Kliyogg appre- 
hends the ſalutary effects of this ſpecies of 
manure ariſes from the heat communicated 
to the earth: he alſo attributes to it the vir- 
tue of extirpating baneful herbs, and parti» 
cularly a kind of pœdiculare {rhinanthus criſta 
galli Linnaeus), a plant ſo deſtructive to bar- 
ley, that when it gets the maſtery in a field 
there is little corn to be reaped. 

By the aſſiſtance of this manure, Kliyogg 
has converted the worſt land imaginable into 
excellent corn fields. He lately bought near 
an acre of ſterile. ground for 4/. 14s. 6d. and 
hopes to make it worth '21/. 175. 6d. within 
2 few years : a thing by no means improba- 

| U 4 ble, 
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ble, as he has already given ſpecimens of 
equal improvement on ſoils that had been 
judged incapable of fertility. Alterations ſo 
aſtoniſhing prove, in a forcible manner, how 
much foundation there is for his aſſertion, 
that we ought to attribute it to the lazineſs 
and unſkiltulneſs of the peaſants, if our 
country does not produce even a ſuperfluity 
of corn |! 

Dreſſing lands with fine gravel is not a 
new diſcovery : the negligence of the pea- 
ſants ſeems the only reaſon it is not more 
practiſed. Theſe alledge, by way of juſti- 
fication, that they will not pretend to dif- 
pute its efficacy for a few years, but after a 
certain term, the ground will be as much, 
or rather, more impoveriſhed, than it was 
originally. We freely grant the operation of 
this manure to be limited to ſuch a period, 
when it ought to be renewed, or ſome other 
ſubſtituted in its place: but is not this the 
caſe with every improvement in huſbandry ! 
It is only as the reward of conſtant and dili- 
gent labour, that the earth yields her trea- 
ſures to man. Kliyogg ſupports all his ar- 
guments on this principle, which has never 
deceived him. The fortunate ſucceſs with 
which heaven has bleſſed his induſtry, en- 
courages him, with aſſiduous application, 
to draw freſh proofs, rationally , deduced 
from new experiments in agriculture, The 


effects of gravel lead to this general maxim, 
that 
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that every ſpecies of earth may be inſtru- 

mental to the improvement of another of 

oppoſite qualities. The diſcovery of a ſtra- 

tum of earth hitherto unknown to him, is as 

great an acquiſition in his eyes, as a purſe of 
old in thoſe of a miſer. 

Kliyogg has ſtill another method of cul- 
ture in his arable lands. He beheld with re- 
gret, the cuſtom of raiſing high ridges, or 
banks, to prevent inundations- over the corn, 
whoſe ſteep ſlope occafioned the roots to be 
overflowed in the furrows between, which 
had a very bad effect. To obviate this double 
injury, he changed theſe banks into covered 
trenches, about two feet in depth, which he 
filled half way with large ſtones, covered with 
pine branches, and ſpread over with the earth 
taken out of the trenches. In this manner 
he regained ſo much loſt land, which pro- 
duced as good corn as the reſt of the field 
(39). | 
By a proceſs nearly reſembling this, he has 
made a very fine hemp field of a piece of 
ground fituated in a bottom, on the fide of a 
great road, which, after heavy rains, was 
conſtantly overflowed by torrents, and had 
been given up as unprofitable. Our wiſe 
cultivator has appropriated a pretty large in- 

cloſure 


(30) This is the famous method of draining all ſorts 
of wet ſoils in England. I do not remember meeting 
before with any mention of them in the French authors. 
It is very extraordinary that this peaſant, enlightened 
only by nature, ſhould unite in his little farm, ſo many 
of the beſt practices of European huſbandry ! * 
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clofure to the culture of leguminous ſeeds, 
fuch as French beans, peaſe, cabbages, &c. 
Theſe kinds of pulſe ſuffice for the mainte- 
ance of his family during the greater part of 
ſummer ; a branch of œconomy that diſtin. 
guiſhes him from the peaſants of that coun- 
try, who, excepting beet, cultivate very little 
vegetable food, which obliges them to con- 
ſume a greater quantity of bread and flour, 
and diminiſhes, in proportion, the only means 
they have of procuring money. To leſſen, 
in ſome meaſure, the expence of improve- 
ment, his children are entruſted with his 
kitchen garden; an eaſy taſk, adapted to their 
ſtrength, which will train them gradually to 
the performance of more toilſome work. 

I paſs over in filence, his method for the 
culture of turneps after rye-harveſt ; nor ſhall 
I expatiate on his manner of pruning fruit- 
trees, as in theſe two articles there is nothing 
uncommon ; but I ought not to omit his 
rules for the culture of potatoes, as he is the 
firſt man in the village who has made them 
an eſſential object of œconomical attention; 
the other peaſants are ſatisfied with having 
ſome beds of them in their gardens. The 
excellent properties of potatoes, and their great 
utility, have given them, in the opinion of 
Kliyogg, a very deciſive preference over all 
'other roots. One acre produces two hun- 
dred buſhels. The daily conſumption in his 
family is one buſhel, and his economy in = 

article 
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article ſaves a coomb of corn in the ſpace of 
three weeks. Thus he computes that twenty 
buſhels of potatoes are equivalent to one 
coomb of corn. According to this calcula- 
tion, an acre planted with potatoes is as pro- 
fitable as ten coombs of eorn ; whilſt an acre 
of the beſt land will ſcarcely produce four 
malters of ſpelt, which, at the higheſt price, 
and in the beſt years, is about the value of 
fix coombs of wheat ; conſequently the com- 
parative value of an acre of potatoes to an acre 
of corn, is, as ten to fix : a very eſſential dif- 
ference ! We may likewiſe add, that this root 
remains in ſecurity under ground, exempt 
from thoſe dangers which plants and grains 
are expoſed to from the variations of ſeaſons. 
Neither the nipping froſts in ſpring, ſnow, 
nor hail, that ſo frequently diſappoint (31) 
and deſtroy the labours of the huſbandmen, 
can injure the growth of potatoes. In pro- 
moting their culture we find a new reſource 
againſtnational alarms, from the well-ground- 
ed hope that a more inlarged and practical 
knowledge in rural economy may, by de- 
grees, releaſe us from that dependance on our 
neighbours, the unavoidable conſequence of 
neceſſity. Let the culture of potatoes once 
become general, the induſtrious peaſant will 


procure, 


| (31) Yet there are inſtances where a hail-ſtorm has 
| injured the green ſtalks above the ground, before the po- 
tatoes were arrived at a certain degree of maturity; 
which, by preventing farther growth, entirely deſtroyed 
the crop but this is very rare. 
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rocure, from a very ſmall piece of ground, a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence for his family ; nor 
will he be liable to diſappointment even in 
unfriendly years. He will cultivate, within 
a trifle, the ſame quantity of arable land, and 
will be able to carry,to market the profits of 
his harveſt almoſt entire ; whilſt, before this 
diſcovery, he expended a very conſiderable 
part in his houſhold. This advantage is ſo 
manifeſt that the culture of potatoes is alrea- 
dy common in many diſtricts of Switzerland, 
particularly in thoſe whoſe vicinity to the 
Alps expoſes them moſt to the inclemency of 
winter. I apprehend it will not be thought 
an uſeleſs proceſs, if we enter into a cicum- 
ſtantial detail of Kliyogg's huſbandry in this 
eſſential branch. 

When he has ſelected a proper ſpot of 
ground, it 1s prepared in autumn by plough- 
ing, after firſt ſpreading ſome tumbrels of 
marley gravel, eſpecially if the ſoil is ſubject 
to pernicious weeds. Towards the follow- 
ing ſpring, he lays on ten loads of manure 
an acre, and ploughs a ſecond : he then {ets 
the potatoes in the furrows, two or three 
together, leaving a foot's ſpace betwixt. The 
very large ones may be cut in pieces, His 
allowance is ten buſhels an acre. Thus 
planted, the field is covered again with ma- 
nure, and left in that ſtate fifteen days, when 
it is harrowed over. A dry ſeaſon is judged beſt 
for planting, as it is more likely to kill ” 

| Weeds, 
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weeds, for the ſucceſs of potatoes chiefly de- 
pends on the affiduity of the huſbandman in 
clearing the ground of noxious plants. For 
this reaſon, great attention is required when 
the leaves of the potatoe ſhoot half a foot a- 
bove the ſurface, to have it carefully weed- 
ed. When this is done, Kliyogg waters it 
from his pools. If a freſh crop of noxious 
plants ariſes, a ſecond, and ſometimes a 
third weeding 1s beſtowed. In the autumn, 
about a fortnight after ſeed time, the pota- 
toes are drawn out of the ground. He be- 
gins to gather in his harveſt by mowing the 
tops cloſe to the ground: if this can be done 
a month ſooner it anſwers better, in ſupply- 
ing the cattle with wholeſome and well taſted 
forage (32). The ground is then ſtirred 
with a pitch-fork to looſen the potatoes, 
which are gathered in baſkets, and then 
carried home in ſacks, where they are kept 
in a cellar to ſhelter them from froſt : for 
potatoes once frozen rot when a thaw be- 
gins. They may be preſerved likewiſe in 
trenches in very dry ſoils as turneps are, 
uſing the precaution to put ſtraw over, and 
then to earth them up. When the crop is 
carefully got in, tillage is repeated, and in 
following the plough, a great number of po- 


tatoes that lie in the ground are gathered up. 
Tt 


(32) Hewever wholeſome it may be, it is by no means 
well taſted : and I know from experience, that cattle, 
while they are ſupplied with the common ſorts of food, 
will not touch them ®, 
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It is then ſowed with barley or rye, and when 
the harrow paſſes over, there is a ſecond 
gleaning of potatoes, which are ſtill nume- 
Tous. Nor is it poſſible the utmoſt care can 
prevent many from ſtill remaining, which 
muſt be drawn out as ſoon as the tops appear, 
Kliyogg is convinced by experience, that the 
crops of rye are as good ſown after pota- 
toes, as in fields where there has been only 
corn. The ſame land may be allotted the 
third year either for potatoes or wheat, 
Kliyogg gives the preference to the former, 
and approves of planting them alternately, in 
all his corn-fields, from a conviction that the 
culture they require contributes greatly to- 
wards meliorating the ground by the extirpa- 
tion of baneful vegetables; and that varying 
the productions encreaſes the fertility. 
Kliyogg, as I have already obſerved, al. 
lows his family a buſhel of potatoes a day, 
They are boiled till ſoft, and brought to ta- 
ble, where each perſon peels his own ſhare, 
and eats it with ſalt: ſometimes they ſtew 
them with meat, taking care to pare them 
firſt, as the cows and pigs find the parings 
very wholeſome. Our huſbandman deter- 
mined to try if bread could be made of po- 
tatoes, but had no ſucceſs whilſt he uſed no 
other mixture; but with the addition of ſome 
of the flour with which they made houſhold 
bread, they anſwered his purpoſe : his me- 


thod is as follows. Pare and cut them into the 
knead- 
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kneading-trough; pour in boiling water 
enough to cover them ; bruiſe them till 
thoroughly ſmooth : neither time nor pains 
ſhould be ſpared to perfect this operation, 
becauſe it is eſſential to the making of good 
bread, that there are no lumps. They ſome- 
times take equal parts of maſhed potatoes 
and common dough ; ſometimes a third or 
fourth part : the bread muſt be exceedingly 
well kneaded, and is then very excellent. 
Nor is it found leſs nouriſhing or invigorating 
to the conſtitution than when made entirely 
of corn. Kliyogg dried ſome potatoes in an 
oven, and then had them ground, in order to 
ſee if the flour would make bread without 
corn, but the experiment has been hitherto 
unſucceſsful ( 91 To finiſh the circum- 
ſtantial deſcription I purpoſed giving of 
Kliyogg's huſbandry, there ſtill remains an 
account of the paſturage and woods. 

Paſture ground, in this country, is ſcattered 
amongſt the woods in detached pieces. The 
ſoil is in general extremely bad ; ſo that the 
cattle find but little ſuſtenance from rattle- 
graſs, milk thiſtle, and fern, There is great 

pro- 


(33) Potatoes are one of the moſt valuable preſents we 
have received from America, They furniſh the country 
people with a pleaſant, wholeſome, nutritious kind of ali- 
ment, favourable to population, A great part of Ger- 
man Lorraine find them a conſtant ſupport z and the 
villagers there are ſtout, well-made, and of exceeding 
robuſt conſtitutions. I have ſeldom ſeen diſtempers a- 
mongſt ſoldiers, when they had potatoes to boil in their 


kettle, 
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probability that theſe ſpots of ground wete 
formerly covered with wood, which has 
been felled, and according to the pernicious 
cuſtom too prevalent in Switzerland, cattle 
were immediately turned in to feed. Thus 
the tender ſhoots that would have ſprouted 
again, and thrown forth freſh branches, have 
been nibbled and broken down by the beaſts, 
till, by degrees, the ſap became totally deſtroy- 
ed, and theſe waſte grounds have been appro- 
priated to paſturage. I have taken notice of 
the ſmall advantage to be reaped from them, 
when I mentioned the application of Kliyogg 
in augmenting his compoſt dunghill. He at 
firſt treated his paſtures like other peaſants, 
ſowing them with wheat or barley every 
fixth year, and every ſeventh year with oats, 
at all other times the cattle grazed there; 
but he was ſoon ſenſible, 'that by perſever- 
ing and aſſiduous labour, a much more con- 
ſiderable advantage might be gained by turn- 
ing them into fruitful corn- fields. 

The practical part was a long time obliged 
to be omitted for want of labouring hands, 
and the greater proximity of his other grounds 
preſented ſo many immediate objects of 
cultivation, that he could ſcarce devote a mo- 
ment to his paſtures. It is only ſince his 
children have made a beginning to aſſiſt him, 
that he has applied his induſtry towards their 
improvement. The firſt ſtep is digging 2 


foſſe about three or four feet broad and two 
or 
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br three deep, caſting the earth from it in 
ſuch diſpoſition as to form a kind of parapet 
bank, which remains two years in that ſtate, 
expoſed to the weather; it is then made uſe 
of to ſpread on the moſt barren ſpots of the 
paſture, and to fill up ſmall inequalities of 
ground: where there are large holes he fills 


them with ſtones before he covers them with 


mould. The land is then dreſſed with gravel 
and manure according to the rules obſerved in 
his corn-fields, and is ſo amazingly improved 
that, in general, it affords the beſt crops he 
has. One of theſe paſtures he made choice 
of for hemp, and it is well known the beſt 
ſoil is always ſelected for that purpoſe. He 
delights more in this part of his eſtate, be- 
cauſe he is at free liberty to farm it as he 
pleaſes, without thoſe reſtrictions that con- 
fine him to eſtabliſhed cuſtoms in the culture 
of common fields, dependent, in ſome re- 
ſpects, on the village of Wermetſchweil. 
Five acres of paſture land are ſet aſide for 
planting, which lie moſt contiguous to his 
woods. He leaves to nature the care of ſow- 
ing pines and firs, not having been able to 
gain proper information in regard to planting 


trees; a ſpecies of knowledge which our 


country is unfortunately little acquainted 
with. Woods in Switzerland are regarded 
as wild uncultivated ſpots ſelf ſown, which 
require no other care and attention than to 


cut them down at a proper age. To this 


_ falſe 
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falſe prejudice, the offspring of indolence 
and ignorance, we may attribute that ſcarcity 
of wood for fuel, which is more ſenſibly ap- 
parent every day. I remarked juſt now, that 
the paſturage dependent on the village of 
Wermetſchweil, had its origin from new- 
felled parts of the foreſt, which the cattle 
had rendered incapable of bearing wood by 
wounding the young ſhoots. To the ſame 
cauſe is owing thoſe deſart tracts, ſometimes 
of - conſiderable extent, Which are to be met 
with in our foreſts, in places where the ſoil 
and expoſure, are remarkably favourable, 
Happy ſhould I be, were I capable of a- 
wakening the attention of my countrymen to 
an object ſo eſſential to public utility, whoſe 
neglect will, in time, infallibly be productive 
of ruin. | ied 

: Kliyogg beſtows a kind of culture on his 
woods, but with a view very different from 
what I ſpeak of. His prime motive, as evi- 
dently appears, is the encreaſe of manure ; 
for which purpoſe, he collects, with the ut- 
moſt induſtry, ſmall branches of firs and 
pines, dead leaves, and moſs. It is with 
this view alſo he carefully roots out all de- 
ſtructive plants, unloading the young trees 
from time to time of ſupernumerary foliage, 
branching them pyramidically almoſt to the 
crown; a method which contributes, in no 
ſmall degree, to accelerate their growth and 


augment the beauty of their trunk. The 
neigh- 
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neigbouring farmers reje& this manner of 


treating trees as extremely prejudicial, but 
Kliyogg troubles himſelf but very little about 
their approbation, ſo long as he is convinced 
his pines and firs are equal, if not ſuperior in 
growth to thoſe of his neighbours. It muſt 
be allowed, that, on the firſt view, his woods 
appear thinner, from the openings viſible be- 
tween the trunks where the branches are ta- 
ken off; but after a more accurate examina- 
tion, I found his opinion well founded. I did 
not ſee any young firs that ſeemed withered 
and decayed, though 'the branches of all were 
conſiderably lopped : he made experiments 
ſome years ſince how far he might carry. the 
operation with ſafety : he reduced the branches 
of ſo many trees as the compaſs of a quarter of 
an acre afforded, leaving only three knots on 
any; the trunks were from {ix inches to a foot 
in circumference. He did not loſe more than 
four ; the reſt were, honeſtly ſpeaking, a 
longer time than uſual in making their ſhoot, 
but this was greatly compenſated for, by the 
extraordinary vigour of the appearance that 


followed. It did not eſcape the obſervation | 


of Kliyogg that every year produced a new 
head to the fir-tree till arrived at perfection; 


from thence he inferred that the lower cir-- 


cle might be taken off every year without 
injury to the tree; and that if pruning 
had been omitted ſeveral years together, the 


ſame number of circles might be taken off 
X 2 with 
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with confidence (1). I know this practice js 
contradictory to the generally eſtabliſhed 
theory of the vegetation of trees and the ex- 
perience of the moſt diſtinguiſhed naturaliſts 
of the preſent times ; ſuch as Hales, Bonnet, 
du Hamel, who have demonſtrated that trees 
receive their principal nouriſhment from the 
humid particles with which the air is im- 
pregnated, and which the leaves draw in by 
ſuction. Yet the ſucceſs of theſe experi- 
ments made by Kliyogg ſeems to point out 
one exception at leaſt, in favour of ſuch aro- 
matic and reſinous trees as have pointed 
branches inſtead of leaves, which may be 
runed with leſs hazard than other woods. 
Fee there has not been ſufficient 
time for a courſe of experiments capable of 
being placed in oppoſition to maxims hitherto 
deemed inconteſtible; but at the ſame time! 
cannot help thinking that the opinion of a 
man, who diſplays in ſo many inſtances the 
moſt judicious diſcernment, and whoſe ob- 
ſervations are ſo totally free from prejudice, 
merits a degree of attention which may ſerve 
to animate us in the purſuit of more ample 

diſcoveries (2). 
Thus 


(1) This method of pruning fir-trees, I have before 
heard of anſwering greatly: but how Kliyogg's pruning 
his woods for manure can be advantageous I can conceive 
only by ſuppoſing the Swiſs woods and our Engliſh ones 
totally different *. 

(2) The reader, perhaps, will not be diſpleaſed with 
obſetving the agreement between what is ſaid above, on the 

| nature 
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Thus far may be affirmed with certainty 
that the roots ſupply the tree with a vaſt col- 
lection of nutritious juices which are com- 
municated through proper tubes to all the 


branches, whether their number be great or 
X ſmall 


nature and culture of trees, with ſome pailages drawn 
from the article Arbre in the Encyclopedie. ** T he roots 
c of trees, and even of plants in general, are analogous to 
te the ſtomach in animals. It is there the firſt and prin- 
tc cipal preparation of the ſap is formed. 

The culture of a tree, by pruning away part of 
te its branches, contributes more than any other method 
c of induftry to their luxuriancy ; ſo that it may be truly 
©« faid, the more limbs they retrench in vegetable life, to 
« a certain point, the more they multiply. Thoſe who 
have never ſeen a tree entirely ſtripped of its branches 
&« to the very root, will conſider it in this mangled ſtate as 
© incapable of recovery, and fit only to be hewn down: 
« yet if an oak, an elm, a poplar, or any tree, whoſe roots 
e riſe in a perpendicular direction, is ſtripped of its 
& branches from top to bottom, it will throw out from the 
& amputated parts near the top, an infinite number of 
« buds, which burſting into leaves round the head of 
« a tree thirty or forty feet in height, form a ftately 
© crown of thick branches that conceal the body of the 
e tree. In the ſame manner, a perſon who firſt beholds 
© a tree that has loſt its head by a hurricane, or an 
« ax, cloſe to the neck of the branches, would natu- 
& rally conclude for fix months after, that it was a 
dead trunk, whoſe vegetation could never be renew- 
« ed. Buthow great the ſurprize to obſerve a tree in 
*© theſe circumſtances ſhooting forth below the wounded 
* part, a profuſion of young branches that form another 
© head ! This ſhews the almoſt inexhauſtible reſources 
e of vegetable nature] For it may be confidently aſſert- 
&« ed, that from the extremity of the branches to the root 
« of the tree, there is no perceptible ſpace that does not 
* encloſe a portion of embryo life ready to appear, 
e whenever the ſituation of the tree requires an extrordi- 
« nary exertion of the ſecret ſprings of vegetation,” 
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ſmall. If, then, according to the method 

ropoſed, the number of branches are con- 
fiderably diminiſhed by annual prunings, this 
collection of ſap will be employed almoſt en- 
tirely to the benefit of the trunk itſelf (3); 
and a tree that is pruned with diſcretion at a 

roper ſeaſon, will increaſe in fize. I obſerve 
fon ber, that the effect of a conſtant atten- 
tion to clearing the ſoil from weeds, is the 
trees throwing up a vaſt number of ſuckers ; 
whereas in the ſame foil, when covered with 
moſs and briars, the young twigs are ſo en- 
tangled it is impoſſible they ſhould make 
their way ; and theſe ſuckers furniſh a per- 
petual ſupply of materials proper for manure, 
ſo that he regards his woods as reſources ſo 
much the more valuable, as he draws annu- 
ally from eyery acre two loads of litter for his 
ſtalls. - 

The more attentively I examine the œco- 
nomical ſyſtem of our rural philoſopher, 
which I have endeavoured to explain, the 
more I am confirmed in my opinion, that if 
we are not ſupplied at home with corn. for 
our ſubſiſtence, it ought much leſs to be im- 
puted to the ſterility of the ſoil, than to the 
falſe maxims introduced, co-operating with 


the 


3) Ergo, cut a man's arms off and you will encreaſe 
his Orv amazingly! In theory, and according to my 
obſervation, all this reaſoning is falſe. How comes it 
that pollard trees (thoſe whoſe heads are regularly cut off 
for faggots) do not nearly equal, even in girt, good tim- 
ber ones? Even the ſize they do attain is deformed and 


odious 5 
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the ſloth and inattention of our huſbandmen; 
I conclude farther, that the heavy weight of 
debt which many of the peaſants fink; under, 
is not an unſurmountable objection to the 
re-eſtabliſhment- of agriculture. We have 
ſeen in the inſtance before us an eſtate, where 
appearances denounced ruin and decay, with 
few natural advantages, and loaded with a 
conſiderable mortgage: yet in a few years we 
ſee this very eſtate improved to a height al- 
moſt incredible, yielding very near double the 
crops of corn and hay it formerly produced. 
Some of Kliyogg's neighbours, who are far 
from being partial in his favour, have aſſured 
me, that when he engaged in his undertaking, 
the lands which appertained to him were 
ranked among the worſt; and that now in 
proportion to their extent they always pro- 
duce the fineſt crops in that diviſion. They 
likewiſe regarded his enterprize, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, as the moſt raſh imprudence, 
which could not fail, in a very ſhort time, of 
involving the two brothers in deſtruction, 
againſt whom they expected a ſtatute of bank- 
ruptcy every day. This concluſion was not 
altogether the reſult of envy, which is ever 
ready to calculate the poſſibility of another's 
ill fortune. Jam greatly miſtaken if all in- 
different perſons would not have pronounced 
the ſame ſentence on the following queſtion. 
Whether a family, conſiſting of four parents 
and eleven uneducated children could be com- 

| X 4 fortably 
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fortably ſupplied with the neceſſaries of life 
from an eſtate valued at ſcarce 87 * which 
muſt pay annual intereſt for 547. 6s. A 
queſtion that the event has, however, deter- 
mined in favour of the proprietors, thanks 
to the activity and wiſdom of this extraor- 
dinary man. | 

I will endeavour to render the fact ill 
ſtronger by calculation, in hopes of exciting, 
as far as I am able, the emulation of all good 
farmers. | 

Fifteen acres ſown with wheat produced 
1 50 ſheaves, which afforded 60 buſhels of 
unwinnowed corn ; or 56 malters 4 buſhels. 
The price of wheat in Switzerland is at leaſt 

176. 64. the malter ; ſo that the whole pro- 

duct amounts to (4) = 1.48 4 4 
Fifteen acres ſown with rye, at 

five coombs an acre, yielded 

75 coombs, which at 8s. 9d. 


the coomb, is — 32 16 3 
Total reimburſement _— 
The 


(4) As J am unacquainted with theſe meaſures, we 
muſt conſult the proportions. Theſe 15 acres are about 
103 Engliſh, which producing 4810. 45. 4d. is at the rate 
of 4/1. 11s. 8d. per acre: a confiderable produce for fo 
ſmall a farm to yield; but we muſt attribute it to the 
induſtry of its excellent cultivator and his ample ma- 
nurings. The rye is 11. 3s. 6d. per acre, which is 2 bad 


crop + 


6 
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4. 8. d. 
The tythe of ſixty buſhels. of 

wheat amounts. to - 4 18 6 
The tythe of ſeventy-five coombs. 'S 

of rye 18 - | 
Nine — ſix buſhels. of % 85 

wheat for ſeed, allowing ten 5 

buſhels per acre 92 
Thirteen coombs of rye allem, 

ing three buſhels = a . 

er acre - I 
2 of 5474 6s. at Four per pan 
cent. 21 17 6 
Rent of 3 ris mo td 4 16 3 


Seyen loads of ſtable manure, 
and fix tons of turf alhes - 2 i :& 9 


Total expence _ = 1 50 19 I 


Clear profit = — 30 1 6 


If I have omitted the wheel-wright, the 
collar-maker, the farrier, in the article of 
expence, I have likewiſe omitted the profits 
ariſing from the waſte ground converted into 
good ploughed land in the article of reim- 
burſementz which, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, produces corn, potatoes, hemp, and 


a variety of leguminous plants for the uſe of 


the table. His orchard likewiſe ſupplies 
him with fruit, his cows with milk and but- 
ter, - his hogs with bacon. An accurate ex- 
3 aminer 
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TUELIES | 


aminer of this eſtimation will obſerve, on 
the other ſide, the apparent hazard to a huſ- 
bandman of unavoidable ruin, by engagin 
in the improvement of an eſtate ſo badly 
cireumſtanced, had he not been endowed 
with an uncommon ſhare of intelligence and 
activity. Theſe waſte and uncultivated fields 
had ſcarcely afforded, in the moſt plentiful 
years, to an idle unſkilful farmer, the moiety 
of Kliyogg's harveſt, whilſt more money had 
been expended for the payment of labourers, 
than, according to the above calculation, he 
received in profit.” The ſurplus of the year 
is always employed in the continuation of im- 
rovements, or in new acquiſitions of land. 
his he regards as a more advantageous me- 
thod than liquidating the mortgage upon his 
eſtate, as he can make much more intereſt by 
employing 4/. 7s. 6d. in agriculture, than 
the four per cent. he pays (5) ; and he con- 


ſiders the reciprocal convenience it is to a rich 
| Citizen 


(5) Fhis maxim of conduct, which is fo very unufual 
in economical minds; ſhews the ſtrength of Kliyogg's 
ideas. It is the misfortune of thoſe who ſee an object but 
in one light, who regard the paying of mortgages as the 
firſt aim, to apply the money to an intereſt of four or 
five per cent. when they might eaſily command ten or 
twelve. The one, it is true, is an uncertain, the othet 
a certain income: but how come ſpirited improvers, ma- 
nufacturers, merchants, &c. to trade on borrowed mo- 

ney ? Not becauſe ſuch a conduct is totally . free from 
ob jections, but becauſe the advantages more than balance 
ſuch objections, That mind which beholds nothing but 
difficulties and objections is mean and contracted ; it is an 
habit that marks a little ſoul *. 
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citizen to have his money on good land ſe- 
curity. The only anxiety he feels is, leſt any 
accident ſhould interrupt the regularity of 
his annual payments. Senſible that the time 
approaches, when the health, ſtrength, and 
vigour of his children will lend aſſiſtance to 
his labour, all his plans tend towards aggran- 
dizing his eſtate, that his poſterity may, by 
his example, be animated to procure, by inde- 
fatigable induſtry, an equal ſhare of good 
fortune, and as perfect contentment of mind 
as their anceſtor enjoys. 

What is moſt amazing, and merits our 
particular attention, is, that all theſe improve- 
ments are effected with ſo few hands: a fa- 
mily of four adult perſons, two of them wo- 
men, who have few hours to ſpare from do- 
meſtic employments, and the care of edu- 
cating and working for their children! An 
inference naturally ariſes, that poverty of 
ſoil is not the neceſſary conſequence of want 
of inhabitants. It is not the deficiency of 
labouring hands, but the progreſs of ſloth 
and indolence which ought to alarm our 
fears : it is this which induces the idle 
part of our people to prefer the leſs toilſome, 
but more precarious works of the manufac- 
ture to the rough, but more manly exerciſes 
of the huſbandman. The extravagant diſ- 
ſipation of the wealth of our artificers affords 
another ſource of calamity which is daily aug- 
menting. | 
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We muſt neceſſarily, conclude from theſę 
conſiderations, that before agriculture can be 
brought to perfection in this canton, a tho- 
rough reformation of manners muſt be in. 
troduced. When the adminiſtration by their 
zeal and ſolicitude for the welfare of the ſtate 
ſhall find their patriotiſm rewarded, by re. 
kindling in' the breaſts of the peaſants a 
lively ardour for rural occupations, it will 
then be the proper time to think of adopt. 
ing the new huſbandry, and exchanging the 
ancient modes of cultivation for a more 
perfect ſyſtem, eſtabliſhed on experimental 
demonſtration. Our philoſopher Kliyogg is 
invariably of this opinion. You cannot 
4 conceive, Sir,” he often repeated, how- 
* many grievances would be redreſſed, if the 
& government and the labouring hand mu- 
4 tually concurred in promoting the general 
« good. Our eſtates want only to be culti- 
% vated with more underſtanding and in- 
« duſtry to ſupply a ſufficient quantity of 
« corn for our uſe ; but unfortunately we 


« err greatly in our ſentiments on this ſub- 


« je. The peaſant is ſeldom enlightened 
« enough to diſcern his real advantages. It 
© muſt be then from the magiſtrate, who 
« is appointed by the ſtate to watch over the 
« good of the community, that we hope for 
« relief. It is they who ſhould preſcribe to 
* cultivators the beſt methods of huſbandry, 


ce and exert the authority lodged in their 
| & hands, 
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« hands, to oblige the idle to work, or puniſh 
« their obſtinacy. The public officers ſhould 
« attentively inſpect the conduct of every in- 
« dividual, leading back to their duty ſuch 
« ſubjects who have deviated from it, by 
« reprimands, menaces, and ſalutary correc- 
tion. The clergy might be peculiarly in- 
te ſtrumental in this laudable work, would 
* they be only more aſſiduous in admoniſh- 
« ing their pariſhioners, either from the = 
* pitor in their paſtoral viſits, to the uniform 
« practicegf the duties of Chriſtianity : would 
* they inculcate without ceaſing, that the 
« eſſence of piety conſiſts in exactly per- 
forming towards our neighbours what 
« juſtice dictates, or in other words, to ren- 
der to every one his due. Theſe gentle- 
* men have commonly a great deal too much 
* learning in their ſermons. They amuſe 
* their imaginations with tedious explica- 
tions foreign to the text, which the bound- 
ed ideas of the peaſant are incapable 
* of comprehending, inſtead of informing 
* him in the moſt perſpicuous and ſimple 
% manner how he ought to regulate his 
* conduct. Hence it follows, that the vil- 
* lagers (far the greater part of them) ima- 
« gine they have fulfilled all that religion re- 
* quires, in going to church, ſaying their 
„ prayers, and ſinging of pſalms! and that 
they may indulge themſelves with impu- 
e nity, 
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© nity, in luxury (6) of apparel, and ex: 
ceſſive gluttony in eating and drinking, 
„They begin by diſſipating their patrimony, 
C and end by defrauding their neighbour, 
“ There is, in my opinion, ten times more 
* evil in cheating a man of a ſingle farthing, 
* than in omitting to hear a ſermon. None 
have a right to expect a benediction from 
„heaven but thoſe whoſe faith and probity 
« are irreproachable, and their induſtry in- 
« defatigable, who earn their bread by the 
« ſweat of their brows! A diligent huſ- 
* bandman does not know what a bad year 
« is, nor ſuffers the ſerenity of his mind to 
* be ruffled by ſtorms and tempeſts. An 
* indolent one, on the contrary, expects all 
« from Providence, and complains of the 
«« partiality of fortune, becauſe his harveſt is 
% worſe than his more induſtrious neigh- 
« bours. The bailiffs of the diſtrict ought, 
« on their ſide, to enforce corporal puniſh- 
* ments and pecuniary mulcts on thoſe per- 
*« ſons who refuſe to labour, notwithſtanding 
* the exhortations of the clergy. For this 
c purpoſe, they ſhould make frequent and re- 
« gular circuits in their diſtrict, and examine 
« accurately the culture of the farms: they 
« ſhoulddiſtinguiſh and reward thoſe amongſt 
* ſubordinate huſbandmen who give the moſt 


cc evident 


(6) Many readers may be ſurprized to hear peaſants 
accuſed of luxury in apparel; but thoſe who have been 
in Switzerland, are ſenſible bow much the women, in 
ſome diſtricts, particularly the unmarried, merit this re- 
proach. 
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« evident proofs of labour and application, 
« whilſt they ſhould treat with the utmoſt 
« ſeverity, ſuch as are notorious for lazineſs 
« and inactivity. Good God!“ exclaimed 
he, © what would be the proſperity of theſe 
cantons, if ſuch meaſures were purſued ! 
« and what an abundant enjoyment we 
« ſhould have of all the neceſſaries of life!“ 
Kliyogg exerciſes all the duties of the 
maſter of a family, though he is the younger 
brother. He who has the priority of birth 
has a ſufficient degree of underſtanding and 
reaſon to acknowledge the ſuperiority of his 
brother's genius and talents, and to reſign, 
in conſequence, the ſole direction of every 
thing to his adminiſtration, ſatisfied with 
ſeconding that ardour, and activity whoſe ex- 
ample. appears ſo excellent. In admittin 
the ſyſtem Kliyogg has formed of the obli- 
ations of the head of a family, few men 
would be tempted to envy him that honour. 
According to his rules, the maſter is the 
firſt to commence all ſorts of work, and the 
| laſt to leave them. The very eſſence of his 
authority conſiſts in being a living example 
to every individual of his family. © With- 
* out this,” ſays he, “ all efforts are vain, 
* all cares are uſeleſs : the maſter of a family 
* may juſtly be compared to the root of a 
© tree, which gives it life and ſtrength : if 
© the root ceaſes to vegetate, the tree, how- 
* eyer healthy before, muſt periſh with it.” 
With 
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ith what confidence can a maſter exact of 
his ſervants to labour with unrelaxed ardour, 
when he himſelf is the firſt to diſcover marks 
of fatigue and laſſitude? With what expec- 
tation of obedience can he regulate and order 
the buſineſs of the day, when his labourer 
underſtands how to methodize it better? Such 
a maſter will be the ſport, the jeſt of his 
domeſticks; and if his ignorance is accom- 
panied with obſtinacy in the execution of his 
orders, however inconſiderate, to obey, be- 
comes an intolerable burthen. On the con- 
trary, if the intellectual faculties of the 
maſter are evidently more enlarged; if it is 
he who ſets the moſt induftrious example, 
there will not be a ſervant in his houſhold but 
will glory to emulate their maſter's conduct. 
I was requeſted by a particular friend, con- 
tinued Kliyogg, to ſhew his ſervant my me- 
thod of manuring with marley gravel. This 
lad, ſays he, does not want capacity, and is, 
as you fee, ſtrong and robuſt ; the misfortune 
is, he does not always fancy himſelf able to 
work. I took the lad into the field with me; 
he ſhared my fatigue early in the morning, 
and worked cloſe by my fide late in the even- 
ing. He ſeconded my labour better and 
better every day, and I could not avoid ad- 
miring the dexterity and diligence of his be- 
haviour. The next time I ſaw my friend, 
I could not forbear obſerving the great in- 


juſtice he did his ſervant in accuſing him of 
idlenels 
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idleneſs, for I never had ſeen any body ſo re- 
 markably indefatigable. He proteſted to me, 
on the contrary, that whenever he went to 
overlook his labourers, he always found him 
unemployed. Is he equally. idle, ſaid 1, 
when he is to work in the ſame ſpot of 
ground with yourſelf ? That is,a point, re- 
plied my friend, I can't determine. I hire 
him to do the heavieſt part of the buſineſs, 
in order to be exempted from too great fatigue 
myſelf: all that ſeems neceſſary for me to 
undertake is, to give proper directions, and 
to have an eye to their execution. Vou re- 
gard the rougher part of manual labour, in- 
terrupted I, as a painful employment? I at 
leaſt think, ſaid he, it is petmitted us, when 
we are rich enough to afford it, to enjoy a 
reputable and honourable exemption: from it. 
What difference would there be were we 
denied this privilege between opulence and 
poverty? And where would be the advantage 
that heaven has diſpenſed a larger portion of 
wealth? If this is your way of thinking, I 
replied, it no longer amazes me that your 
ſervant is idle during your abſence, -for, fair- 
ly ſpeaking, is it nut natural that every one 
ſhould be ſolicitous to pals his time as com- 
fortably as he can? But I find we think in a 
very different manner; I am never more ſatis- 
fied and happy than when Jam working my- 
ſelf; and I am quite a convert to your way of 
thinking, my dear Kliyogg, purſued my 
* friend 
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friend, from a ſenſe that it is founded on rea- 
ſon ! I will never, for the future, complai- 
ſantly liſten to my wife's opinion, when ſhe 
perſuades me not to haraſs myſelf ſo much, 
tells me J have enough to live upon, and am 
not under the neceflity of ſhortening my 
days by hard labour 

| Kliyogg no ſooner forms a reſolution, whoſe 
propriety and rectitude he is convinced of, 
than, with unconquerable firmneſs, he inſiſts 
that all the family ſhall concur in it; and 
when he regards any cuſtom as pernicious, 
or even of no real benefit, he obliges every 
body to reject and abſtain from it. It is one 
of his principal maxims in farming to begin 
by extirpating all baneful and uſeleſs weeds 
before he attempts to mend the ſoil ; other- 
wiſe manure, inſtead of being advantageous, 
will only ſerve to multiply thoſe ſpungy 
plants which ſuck all nourithment from the 
crop. On the ſame principle, he ſays, a 
houſe cannot make a decent appearance, 
where idleneſs, luxury, and diſſipation are 
predominant. Till theſe are baniſhed, pro- 
ſperity cannot fix her abode. From this per- 
ſuaſion he made uſe of the moſt vigorous ef- 
forts for exterminating all bad habits which 
had crept into his family. Many prejudices 
dad he to encounter, many contradictions to 
cope with from his wife and ſiſter, whom he 
found great difficulty in convincing they 


ought to rectify domeſtic abuſes, which long 
* habrtude 
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habitude had, in ſome meaſure, rendered ſa- 
cred; yet at length his fortitude triumphed 
over their reſiſtance. The applauſe and ap- 
probation. his economic improvetnent 'met 
with from ſome of the principal perfons in 
the canton, contributed not a little to reduce 
to reaſon theſe inteſtine fermentations. - At 
preſent concord prevails at his board, and 
there ſeems but one heart and one will. 86 
true is it that the encouragement with which 
government honours the ſubjects who diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by uſeful diſcoveries, or be- 
neficial examples, makes an impreſſion on 
others, and induces them to endeavour at 
imitation; | 

Kliyogg kept the only tavern there was in 
the village, from which there reſulted, in 
appearance, conſiderable profit towards houſe- 
keeping. A more accurate examination ſoon 
convinced him this was a miſtake : he ſhud- 
dered only at the thought of the bad im- 
preſſions and dangerous examples his children 
would receive from the gueſts who frequent- 
ed his houſe ; the greater pert of whom waſte 
in a tavern that time which is moſt precious 
for work, wantonly diflipating the money 
which ought to be employed to the advantage 
of their domeſtic affairs, till their ſtrength is 
enervated, their underſtanding and reaſon to- 
tally degenerated, ſo that they are incapable 
of applying to the occupations or duties of 
life. Theſe reflections led to a determined 

1 re ſolu- 
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reſolution not to allow any of his cuſtomers 
more wine than was neceſſary to recover and 
recruit the conſumption of ſpirits, occaſioned 
by hard labour, or the fatigue of a journey: 
the ſole uſe for which wine ſeeemed deſtined 
by the Creator. He fixed, from his own 
experience, that quantity to a pint, and main- 
tained his reſolution with the moſt rigid ex- 
actneſs. Such a proceeding was very ſoon at- 
tended with the loſs of the greateſt part of 
his company, and with them the profit ariſ- 
ing from his buſineſs. The two ſiſters, one 
of whom had been brought up in a tavern, 
were enraged with ſpite and reſentment, and 
attacked him in very ſevere terms. We have 
always foreſeen, ſay they, that your unaccount- 
able fingularity would prove the ruin of your 


family, The world has taken notice of it long, 


and the good part have propheſied, that no 


luck would happen ever ſince you began to 


deviate from the cuſtoms of our wiſe fore- 
fathers | You ſee what fine effects your ob- 
ſtinate caprice has produced, in depriving us 


of the ready money we were daily receiving 


from our cuſtomers! Is not this to take the 
bread from our children's mouths ? Our 
little ones muſt ſoon be reduced to beg from 


door to door! Hope better things, good folks! 


replied Kliyogg, with a compoſed tone of 
voice and a ſmiling countenance, examine all 
circumſtances with deliberation before you 


condemn me. Have I ever refuſed my chil- 


dren 
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dren, any thing neceſſary to their happineſs ? 
I thank God for having enabled me to ſupply 
them with wholeſome Ar and warm cloath- 
ing! We do not deny it, but as they grow 
older will it not require more to maintain 
them? True; but their ſtrength. will, en- 
creaſe in proportion, and conſequently the 
time is drawing nearer when they will be 
able to affitt in improving our the. Are 
not the crops conſiderably larger than when 
I firſt entered into buſineſs ?. And is it not 
apparent that nothing is wanting but more 
hands to make a further augmentation of our 
income? We have no objection to that point. 
But why is the profit we draw from the ta- 
vern to be deſpiſed ? that added to what you 
make by farming, would be a great aſſiſtance 
to the family. . You omit in your calcula- 
tion, ſaid Kliyogg, that there muſt be one 
ſervant extraordinary to wait on the compa- 
pany, whofe labour is entirely loſt to the 
farm. We acknowledge that the article of 
huſbandry may ſuffer a little; yet the advan- 
tage is far ſuperior to the loſs. I am ready 
to admit, ſaid Klyogg, that our advantage 
from the tavern is proportionably more lu- 
crative than from the farm, yet can you be- 
lieve that the money acquired by. indulging 
the vices of our fellow-creatures will be at- 
tended with a bleſſing? Are you deaf to the 
{ad complaints which are poured forth inceſ- 
lan. by the wives of profeſſed drunkards, 
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of debauchees; who ate the cauſe' of their un- 
happineſs ? Does not every day afford in- 
ſtances of ſons who have great wealth left 
them by their fathers, advancing, with 
haſty ſtrides, towards ruin, and abandoning 

themſelves to intoxication and floth ? Is not 
it reaſonable to fear theſe unfortunate fami- 
Jies plunged into miſery, will cry aloud for 
vengeance againſt the infamous avidity of 
tavern-keepers, who have contributed to the 
diſſipation of their wealth? There are, how- 
ever, to be found, landlords who may be 
called fortunate, and who have acquired great 
wealth by their buſineſs. Acknowledged ; 

yet how rare are the inſtances of their con- 
tinuing rich to the third generation ? Their 
children, inſenfily accuſtomed to a libertine 
life, loſe all inchnation for induſtry ; in ac- 
cumulating riches at the expence of others, 
they grow impoſing, and become extorti- 
oners: would you with to expoſe your chil- 
dren to the like temptations? Would you 
with that all the fatigue and trouble we have 
endured in the culture of our land ſhould 
prove abortive ? and that our children, cor- 
rupted by bad example, ſhould be aban- 
doned to careleſs' diſſipation, and expend 


more in one day than we could gain in 


twenty years by this unworthy occupation: 
Heaven forbid ſuch wiſhes to enter our 


hearts! Vet no one ever aſſerted that theſe 


r muſt ene happen. 
"0 
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The probability is ſurely greatly in their fa- 
vour. How innumerable are the inſtances 
of the contagion of vicious imitation | We 
muſt allow it. Suppoſe then you only admit 
the fact may happen, with what unceaſing 
reproaches would your minds be depreſſed, 
for having been the cauſe of your childrens 
depravity ? Whereas, if you follow my ad- 
vice, you will, in truth, amaſs leſs money, 
but our children, inured to labour, will be 
contented with the produce of their land, and 
the bleſſing of heaven, which will vifit them 
as it has viſited us! Well then you may pur- 
ſue your own courſe ; we are always obliged 
to ſubmit to your opinion, though we are 
ſure you are in the wrong; but, remember, 
if the event involves us in want and miſery, 
you are anſwerable for it, Such was com- 
monly the repreſſed reſentment of that con- 
tradictory ſpirit which oppoſed the invincible 
conſtancy of our philoſopher, who had per- 
ſiſted in the wiſe reſolution he had taken. 
The inhabitants of the village made it the 
object of their deriſion, and engaged one of 
their companions to open another tavern. 
This proved highly detrimental to the morals 
of the people, which grew worſe daily; and 
many parents, diſtreſſed with the irregula- 
rities of their ſons, complained to Kliyogg 
himſelf of the bad tendency of taverns, and 
that the money ſquandered there would re- 


duce them to penury and ruin. 
Y 4 He 
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He diſcovered another cauſe! injurious to 
che proſperity of families in the cuſtom of 
making little ꝓreſents to children by way of 
birth-day, or new year's gift. Theſe gra- 
tuities, ſaid Kliyogg, habituate them in.ear]y 
life to private hoards by other ways than in- 
duſtry, which is ſowing the ſceds of lazineſs, 
that ſource of all ævils ; beſides, preſents on 
theſe occaſions conſiſt of unwholſome de- 
licacies, at leaſt of ſuperfluous ones, or-expen- 
ſive toys, of no real uſe. People are obliged 
to return (theſe civilities to their acquaintance, 
and however ſmall in appearance ſuch trifles 
may be, they amount to a ſum in the end 
of the year, very often burthenſome to a fa- 
mily. He made it a rule, from that moment 
to receive no preſents whatſoever for himſelf 
or children, from godfathers or relations; 
and nauer to make any, except to real ob- 
jects of charity, ſuch as perſons whom age, 
decrepitude, or accident had rendered inca- 
pable 45 procuring a ſubſiſtence. He blames 
all. thoſe Who beſtow alms on worthleſs un- 
deſerving objects, conſiders it as an injury 
to ſociety, and that thoſe who inconſiderately 
diſtribute their wealth in injudicious bene- 
ſactions, render themſelves reſponſible for 
the dangerous conſequences reſulting from 
them. {Theſe perſons, ſays he, think to 
purchaſe; - by: their alms a benediQtion from 
heaven, but they are too often an introduc- 
tion to illicit pradices and by indulging beg- 
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gars in laz ineſs and F ee them 
to the C0 idiop of every ſort [OL crime, 
ſuch as theft, imp oſture, lewaneſss. 

Of all, the 5 of conduct practiſed by 
Kliyogg, there is not one which has coſt him 
more trouble in the performance than this. 
He has been accuſed. of unparalleled ſeverity” 
towards his. children, and, branded with it in- 
ſufferable avarice of inflexibility to the poor. 
But, unmoved by all , theſe. reprqaches, he 

erſevered in a reſolution whoſe, rectitude he 
acknowledged. His children, it is true, ne- 
ver experienced the rapturous ſenſations which 
are excited by coſtly preſents, but they are 
ſo much the more ſatisfied and contented with 
the enjoyment of what is neceſſary and con- 
venient for their ſtation. The firſt, time 1 
went to viſit him, I was deſirous of leaving 
a pleaſing remembrance of me in the minds 
af his children by ſome. trifling acknow- 

ledgments, and was 4 good deal ſurprized not 
to find in them the - leaſt inclination to. ac-, 
cept my requeſt. Their father deſired, at 
firſt, that I would not give myſelf ſo much 
trouble; as I took his manner of declining 
only as a, compliment, my offers were re- 
peated; but he inſiſted ſtill more vehemently 
that they ſhould: not be accepted. In vain 1 
remonftrated it was right young people ſhould 
now and.then have proper indulgences, and 
that what I begged their acceptance of was, 
as far as I could perceive, to be conſidered in 
that 
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that light. It is not, Sir, faid he, with ſome 
emotion, the value of the money you wiſh 
to regale my children with that cauſes this 
repugnance, but my perception of the dan. 
og conſequences attending theſe ſort of 

— PAP el 

He exerted equal firmneſs in baniſhing 
thoſe diſtinctions annexed to particular days; 
at his table there is no preference in good 
cheer given to Sundays or feſtivals, the con- 
cluſion of hay or corn harveſt, chriſtenings, 
or country wakes. It appeared to him abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with reaſon to allow the 
body more nouriſhment on days of relaxation 
than on days of labour, when the ſtrength, 
exhauſted by painful toil, has much more oc- 
caſion to be recruited. He therefore regu- 
lates the food according to the nature of the 
work, and prepares his labourers not to ex- 
pect any extraordinary feaſt at the end of har- 
veſt. This is not the effect of covetouſneſs, he 
ſays to them, for I ſhall ſpend the ſame mo- 
ney that others do, but it ſhall be in maintain- 
ing you better every day that your work is 
moſt fatiguing. He drinks no wine at meals, 
but carries his pint with him into the fields, 
and uſes it asa reſtorative, when he finds him- 
felf ſinking under the burthen of labour. 
He fattens hogs for the uſe of his family like 
other farmers, but pork is never a ſeparate diſh 
at his table, but a certain quantity of bacon 1s 


dreſſed daily, cut in ſmall pieces, and _—_— 
| | wit 
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with ſome kind of vegetable: this he finds 4 
more invigorating diet than when eaten freſn; 
and is of opinion that food the hardeſt of di- 
geſtion affords the greateſt degree of nouriſh- 
ment: for the ſame reaſon he gives potatoes 
the preference to other roots, and rye bread 
to wheat. This conviction he draws from 
his own experience, which he cannot eafily 
be miſtaken in, as he labours inceſſantly with 
equal alertneſs, and has conſtantly obſerved 
that his ſtrength is much ſooner exhauſted 
when he feeds on delicate meats than on thoſe 
which are groſs, and more difficult to digeſt. 

But the firſt and moſt material object of his 
care is, the education of his children, which 
he rationally confiders as the moſt ſacred of 
all duties. He regards them as ſo many 
pledges entruſted to him by the divinity, for 
whom he is to ſmooth the road that leads to 
true felicity, convinced that juſtice would be 
required ſhould he dire& them wrong. On 
this great principle of action he makes it his 
peculiar ſtudy to prevent the intruſion of all 
falſe and irregular defires within their ten- 
der minds. ſervation has taught him that 
children imitate the manners and actions of 
older perfons with whom they are daily con- 
verſant ; and he apprehends that, by a due 
government of his own paffions, he could 
avoid ſetting any bad examples before them, 
if they could be equally preſerved from the 
contagion caught from others. To prevent 
os es . | this 
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this evil, he is deſirous to have them always 
with him, and inſiſts that the accompany 
him as much as poſſible in the Id, and take 
their ſhare, in proportion to their ſtrength, in 
every branch of huſbandry. Thus he endea- 
vours to give them an early taſte for the choice 
of life he wiſhes them to purſue; leads them 
to adopt his way of thinking and acting, and 
hopes to inſpire in their breaſts that true con- 
tentment which he regards as the only foun- 
dation of happineſs. Whilſt, by removing 
them, as far as he is. able from other ſociety, 
whole bad cuſtoms and depraved manners he 
has taken care to baniſh from his own houſe, 
they are not expoſed to the danger of imita- 
tion. This rock, on which ſo many ſplit, 

prevents him from ſending them to a public 
ſchool, leſt commuication with unprincipled 
and ill-educated young perſons in their walks 
and hours of recreation, ſhould, by injuring 
their morals, make them too dearly purchaſe 
the arts of reading and writing. 

Kliyogg has undertaken to teach them him- 
ſelf, and ſets ſome hours in the. Sunday apart 
for this occupation. In conſequence of the 
ſame motive, the brothers perform their duty 
at church alternately. One of them always 
ſtays at home, as well to preſerve decency of 
behaviour amongſt the children, as to hear 
them repeat the catechiſm, and give them 
leſſons in reading and writing. The ſame 
motive influences our philoſoph er to forbid 


his 
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his children from partaking of public diver- 
ſions, ſuch as fairs, village feaſts; &e.” a pro- 
hibition that has, in truth, ſubjected him to 
cenſure, to be conſidered as a ſectariſt, a rigid 
father, whoſe parſimony refuſes his children 
the enjoyment of any diverſion. Vou are 
exceſſively in the wrong, ſaid one of his 
neighbours to Kliyogg, to treat your children 
ſo inhumanely by refuſing them any kind of 
recreation! And who has informed you, faid 
he, that I deny them recreation ? Pray have 
not they as much health and chearfulneſs of 
countenance as your own ? But do not you ab- 
ſolutely deny their appearance at all places 
where young people meet to be merry with 
propriety and decency ? Have not you com- 
manded your ſons not to go to the tavern ? 
Nay, it was but the other day, you refuſed to 
let your daughter accept an invitation to 
an entertainment, where | ſhe might have 
eat and drank; danced and diverted herſelf 
like the reſt of the world ! My daughter had 
not the leaſt inclindtion to go, ſhe can dance 
and divert - herſelf at home. Do you ima- 
gine that drinking to exceſe, or being immo- 
derately merry, are the only things that give 
us ſatisſaction? Is there any higher gratifi- 
cation at a tàvern entertainment than to ſup- 
ply the importunate demands of hunger and 
thirſt? Can the mind exceed a certain de- 
gree of hilarity, without regret, in any place ? 
No, certainly; but a little feſtivity at proper 

inter- 
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intervals, is of great ſervice; we return 
to our occupation with freſh alacrity. Ah 
my friend, I have obſerved, however, that 
when you have been guilty of irregularity at 
the tavern over- night, you were very little 
diſpoſed for buſineſs in the morning! Vou 
complained of the head- ach, of want of reſt, 
and regretted the money fooliſhly laviſhed 
away. I confels it; yet ſurely life is not in- 
tended to be a circle of labour, without in- 
cluding ſome hours of pleaſure. Have you 
then no pleaſure in cultivating your land, and 
beholding the happy reward of your induſ- 
try ? Undoubtedly the appearance of a good 
harveſt gives me real pleaſure. And have 
you ever felt the leaſt diſpoſition to repent- 
ance, after labouring all day, and performing 
the duties of your ſtation ? Never. Why 
then, my good neighbour, do you not give 
the preference to joys which are unattended 
with remorſe, when ſet in competition with 
thoſe that render you incapable of proſecuting 
your work, and have irequently been follow- 
ed by repentance ? I endeavour, whilſt the. 
mind is flexible, to inſpire my children with 
an inclination for rational pleaſur2 ; it ap- 
ears to me that I am ſecuring their future 
happineſs ! In teaching them to ſhun thoſe 
tainted pleaſures you recommend, I hope to 
preſerve them from that ruin which has been 
the conſequence of depravity of manners in ſo 


many families. 5 
| 4 | The 
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The method Kliyogg uſes to encourage 
his children to work, by exciting their emu- 
lation deſerves to be taken notice of. Whilſt 
they are too young to work with the hoe, or 
ſpade, he makes them eat their dinner upon 
the floor; but from the moment they begin 
to be of ſome uſe in huſbandry, he admits 
them to ſit at table with the family. In this 
manner he teaches them to comprehend, that 
ſo long as man is incapable of labour, and 
lends no aſſiſtance to ſociety, he can be con- 
ſidered only as an animal, who has a right to 
expect ſubſiſtence, but no claim to the honour 
of being treated as a member of the commu- 
nity. In other reſpects, he is peculiarly cau- 
tious of creating the leaſt diſtinctions amongſt 
them. He ſeems to love with equal affec- 
tion, his ſons and his nephews, and inſtructs 
them with equal zeal and aſſiduity in the 
principles of virtue. It is only by an obedi- 
ent and amiable behaviour that they can gain 
his friendſhip, or expect his careſſes. His 
approbation is all the recompenſe they aſpire 
to: and he has found the ſecret of making 
himſelf eminently beloved and revered by his 
children. They are accuſtomed, from their 
infancy, to groſs food, ſuch as is provided 
for the family, and he gives them as much as 
will thoroughly ſatisfy their hunger, avoid- 
ing carefully to excite them to luxury by 
feeding them, according to the pernicious 
cuſtom of moſt peaſants, with delicacies by 

way 
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way of reward. Thus they have no paſſion 
for what is called elegant eating, and are in- 
ſenſible to all the delights of the table except 
the pleaſure of appeaſing a keen appetite, 
Indifferent in the choice of diet, that to which 
they are moſt accuſtomed is the moſt pleaſ- 
ing to their taſte, ſo that Kliyogg may, with. 
out any hazard, diſpenſe with the trouble of 
locking cloſets or cupboards where he keeps 
his ſtores. This confidence extends to the 
box where he keeps his money, which is 
equally open to all the members of the family 
who are old enough to underſtand its uſe, 
and are ſuppoſed to be equally entitled to a 
ſhare. This communication of wealth occa- 
ſions every particular to avoid, with the niceſt 
circumſpection, the ſlighteſt appearance of 
ſelfiſhneſs, and baniſhes from the heart an 
immoderate deſire of riches; for they regard 
money as an inſtrument that ſupplies them 
with what is neceſſary for the wants of the 
family; and as they find themſelves abun- 
dantly provided with all that can fatisfy 
their reaſonable wiſhes, no one entertains a 
thought of wandering in ſearch of -a better 
ſituation. This fact juſtifies, in ſome  mea- 
ſure, the opinion that Kliyogg has imbibed, 
that their deſcendants may, in all probabi- 
lity, for ſome centuries, continue incorpo- 
rated in the family. I have heard him ex- 
pand this idea in a converſation with a friend 


of 
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of mine; in a manner ſo ſatisfactory that I 
cannot forbear relating it. 2 
My friend, who had acquired in a foreign 
ſervice the fortune his merit deſerved, had 
not the leſs regard for his own: country as a 
worthy citizen. Born with an exquiſite and 
delicate taſte for all that is beautiful or excel- 
lent in nature, he came to ſeek in the boſom 
of the muſes, a noble relaxation from milita 
fatigue. The moment he heard of the fame of 
our Rural Socrates, he conceived an ardent 
deſire to be perſonally acquainted with him. 
I took the firſt opportunity to procure him 
that ſatisfaction. He was ſtruck with the 
fingular genius of the man, and ſaid to him 
in an accent ſoftened by friendſhip and frank- 
neſs, I perceive, my dear Kliyogg, it is im- 
poſſible to rank you too high in one's eſteem. 
You have inſpired me in a moment with the 
moſt ſincere and uncommon affection: you 
have ſeveral ſons, truſt me with one of them 
and I will make his fortune in the army. 
I am infinitely obliged: to you, Sir, replied 
Kliyogg, for your kind intentions, and I aſ- 
{ure you I feel for you all the reſpect and re- 
gard that an officer of your rank, and what: 
is more, of your underſtanding and probity; 
deſerves. But pardon my freedom, I cannot 
anſwer to my conſcience to part voluntarily 
with any of my children before they have at- 
tained the age when reaſon is mature, and 
capable of determining. God has bleſt me; 
[20 2 with 
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with children that I might educate them to 
his glory, and uſe all my endeavours to ren- 
der them happy : I mean, through the me- 
diation and aſſiſtance of his Holy Spirit, not 
to fail in this ſacred duty. Vour manner of 
thinking, ſaid my friend, is highly laudable; 
but have you ſo little confidence in my pro- 
miſe as to doubt whether I would be as con- 
ſcientious in theſe articles as yourſelf? I un- 
dertake to acquit myſelf as your repreſenta- 
tive, and engage ſolemnly to do it with all 
the punctuality aud fidelity of which I am 
capable. I believe you, ſaid Kliyogg, but 
they are my children, and I ſtand bound in 
a perſonal obligation to be accountable. for 
them to heaven, which I cannot, without a 
crime, diſpenſe with myſelf, or confide to 
another. The duties, Sir, connected with 
your employment, will not admit of your be- 
ſtowing the neceſſary attention my ſon's con- 
duct may require; and with what facility 
will a young man ſuffer himſelf to be drawn 
into the allurements of vice, when he has 
the misfortune to fall into bad company ! 
Do you think,, interrupted my friend, there 
are no men of honour and virtue in the ſer- 
vice? Only allow them as much probity and 
religion as any other profeſſion. I am fully 
perſuaded they abound in both, and have too 
ſtriking examples before my eyes, not to be 
convinced of it: yet it is not to be expected 


my ſon ſhould always be ſo happy to meet 
| with 
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with ſuch; admit the probability that he 
may often aſſociate with the diſſipated part of 
mankind. I will guard him from it as much 
as poſſible, ſaid the general. Whatever re- 
liance I have on your goodneſs, Sir, replied 
Kliyogg, I beg leave again to obſerve, your 
ſtation in life will not allow you to watch 
his conduct with the vigilance neceſſary to 
my tranquillity. My children are ſcarce a 
moment out of my fight ; they always ac- 


company either my brother or me through the 


whole courſe of country buſineſs, and on Sun- 
days I paſs my time agreeably, in reading 
with them, or finging pſalms. Sometimes 
we walk over fields which our hands have 
cultivated, where I explain to them the dif- 
ferent parts of agriculture, and remark with 
what ſingular liberality heaven has rewarded 
our labour. From this ſyſtem of education 
they will eſcape the evil of bad example, fo 
long, at leaſt, as my own life continues irre- 
proachable. I find, faid my friend, your 
maxims of education very prudent and ſen- 
ſible ; but you ought to conſider you have 
ſeven ſons in your family who cannot always 
be kept at home: you muſt by ſome means 
or other endeavour to procure them ſome 
eſtabliſhment; and on this ſuppoſition the 
army is not to be deſpiſed : many a brave man 
makes his fortune there with reputation, I 
acknowledge it, Sir ; but I have a ſufficient 
competency for all my ſons, provided they 

2 2 always 
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always unite to regularity of conduct, that 
ardour for a rural life, which nothing ought 
to extinguiſh. This very eſtate, which has 
ſupported me hitherto, will ſupport them 
and their deſcendants, if heaven thinks fit, 
when cultivated with care and induſtry. But 
ſurely happineſs is to be found in other 
ſtates as well as in huſbandry. Indiſputably 
it may, by thoſe who have been habituated 
to them from their infancy, and have made 
them their conſtant ſtudy. Providence placed 
me in a farm: I have inſtructed my chil- 
dren in agriculture : they are ignorant of 
every thing elſe : their ideas, their proſpects 
of happineſs, are bounded to the bleſſing of 
favourable ſeaſons for corn and hay, and en- 
joyment of the real neceſſaries of life] The 
moment they enliſt in the army, they find 
themſelves tranſplanted into a ſoil, whoſe 
properties they were unacquainted with. 
The cares and fatigues attending a military 
life would, to them, appear painful and diſ- 
agreeable : whereas the hardſhips the huſband- 
man 1s expoſed to, are, from habit, become 
familiar, and ſubmitted to with ſatisfaction. 
Would not the farze thing happen in mi- 
litary exerciſes when time had ſmoothed their 
difficulties ? A generous mind, that applies 
with zeal and ſolicitude to the ſtudy of any 
profeſſion (no matter what) will comprehend 
it with readineſs, and may be aſſured of be- 
coming maſter of it. Be it ſo, Sir; but he 

would, 
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would, at leaſt, forget his firſt occupation, 
to which a variety of circumſtances may ob- 
lige him to return! And ſhould this happen, 
could he reſume it with the ſame ardour, the 
fame alacrity ? He will have contracted, in di- 
ſtant parts of the world, another ſyſtem of life. 
His hours, his diet will be different ; and, if 
unfortunately he knows not how to lay aſide 
what cuſtom has rendered a ſecond nature, his 
houſe will be the ſeat of diſorder. Sincerely 
ſpeaking, it to me appears ſcarcely poſſible 
for any one to be truly happy but in that 
circle of life he has been early accuſtomed to. 
You would, in all probability, be much to 
be pitied, were you reduced to the neceſſity 
of dining on the courſe, plain aliment, that 
furniſhes me a continual feaſt. And I, on 
the contrary, ſhould be equally ſo, were I 
obliged to conquer my diſguſt for your de- 
licate ragouts and high ſauces : I ſhould not 
enjoy ſo good a ſtate of health, and ſhould 
be far leſs contented than with my homely 
fare. It is the ſame thing in regard to labour. 
I have practiſed bodily labour, without relax- 
ation, day after day : I am ſo much the more 
robuſt and diſpoſed to work ; but if I exer- 
ciſe my mind long upon any abſtruſe point, it 
ſurpaſſes my abilities, and ſoon brings on laſ- 
ſitude and fatigue ; in ſhort cuſtom is all. 
If Iam not miſtaken in your opinion, my 
dear Kliyogg, that children ſhould always 


follow the occupation of their father, the 
23 reſult 
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reſult of it would be, that in time there would 
only be one profeſſion in the world. And 
where would be the misfortune if there was 
not? replied-Kliyogg, with a ſmile. If 
agriculture was the univerſal employment of 
mankind, and every one found his ſupport 
from the labour of his own hands, we ſhould 
hear no more of treachery or violence. Peace, 
tranquillity, and contentment of heart would 
eſtabliſh their reſidence on earth! For I 
faithfully aſſure you, Sir, I have never yet 
met with the perſon with whom I would 
willingly change ſituation: nor have I ever, 
to this preſent hour, defired any thing I could 
not attain, or felt the ſlighteſt degree of in- 
clination to covet the poſſeſſion of what ap- 
pertained to another! But your ſons, after 
all, can hardly avoid ſome embarraſſment 
hereafter. Your eſtate (excuſe my repetition 
of the queſtion), can it be ſufficient to 
maintain them all ? Yes, Sir ; the produc- 
tions of the earth are always in proportion 
to the culture. I have long been ſolicitous 
to ſee my children of a proper age to aſſiſt me 
in bringing this farm to as high a degree of 
perfection as the land is capable of; and 
when that is accompliſhed, there yet remains 
large tracts of waſte ground in our neigh- 
bourhood which may be purchaſed for a 
trifle, and where they may undertake a new 
lan of improvement. There will always be 
a greater want of labouring hands than of 
5 mate= 
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materials to exerciſe them upon. But you 
are not immortal, Kliyogg, and your death 
may be the cauſe of ſeparation among your 
children. When your fortune becomes di- 
vided, will they be able, with the ſmall 
allotment aſſigned each, to continue their 
preſent way of life with comfort and ſa- 
tisfaction? It is preciſely for that very rea- 
ſon they muſt not divide the eſtate, but uſe 
their united efforts to keep up its value. 
How is that practicable ? there is no poſh- 
bility ſo many perſons ſhould be actuated by 
the ſame inclination. Why not, Sir, when 
experience has taught them, that the life they 
lead renders them happy and contented, and 
when they have no farther wiſhes to gratify ? 
From their infancy they will have been in- 
ured to labour. The profits of that will 
yield them an abundant ſupply of food and 
raiment; and knowing no other wants, their 
deſires will neceſſarily extend no further. 
Yet, ſurely the ſuppoſition is not very im- 
probable, that in ſuch a number ſome one, 
ſooner or later, may aſpireto a better manner 
of living, may ſigh for more delicate food, 
or finer raiment ; what then will become- of 
this happy union ? Thoſe once habituated to 
a certain mode of living, and who find that 
mode conſtitutes their happineſs, are not very 
likely to abandon it for another they are utter- 
ly unacquainted with, and which their reaſon 
difapproves, On this principle, I guard my 
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children with the ' utmoſt circumſpection 
from being preſent in any place that may 
tempt them to idleneſs, luxury, or debauch- 
ery. When carly impreſſions are fortified by 
time, there 1s little danger of their ever being 
eraſed. I take all opportunities to convince 
them that vicious habits precipitate men in- 
to ruin, and, on the contrary, that true hap- 
pineſs is the conſequence of a regular and 
undeviating attachment to the obligations of 
humanity. We will take it for granted, re- 
plied my friend, that your maxims may be 
ſo deeply rooted in the mind and heart of 
your deſcendants as to annihilate all inclina- 
tion towards a more delicate manner of liv- 
ing; yet there muſt be a contrariety of opi- 
nion in many articles, where the command 
can only proceed from one, and the reſt muſt 
condeſcend to be governed. He who is the 
moſt induſtrious, rational, and intelligent 
man, has a natural right to command. 
Where there are no irregular deſires to in- 
terfere, right reaſon will be eaſily diſcerned 
by the moſt limited underſtandings : if any 
vicious inclination ſhould venture to appear, 
he who exerciſes the authority of maſter will 
know how to ſuppreſs them in the bad, by 
Having recourſe to approved and long eſta- 
bliſhed regulations, and ſetting them an 
exemplary pattern of virtue and propriety. 
He will not exert the prerogative they have 
honoured him with, in exempting —_ 

| rom 
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from ſharing their toil and fatigue ; and 
whilſt he confines his ambition within pro- 

er bounds, and is ſatisfied with being con- 
{idered as their repreſentative, they will ſub- 
mit to his authority without impatience. 
Thus I have great cauſe to truſt in the good- 


neſs of Providence that my poſterity may. 
long remain united and undiſturbed, without 


a thought of dividing their patrimony, or a 
temptation to embrace any other profeſſi- 
on (10). I ſubmit to the wiſdom of your ar- 

gument, 


(10) This converſation will undoubtedly appear tedious 
to many readers; but I apprehend, to perſons of a bene- 
yolent turn of mind it will be intereſting ; yet a rational 
aſſent to what Kliyogg advances, is, perhaps, not ſo 
eaſily obtained. We are apt to conſider ſuch a project as 
chimerical, and contrary to what experience informs us 
of the nature of the human heart, and the diverſity of 
taſtes and diſpoſitions. It is not, however, impoſſible 
to ſupport, by ſimilar inſtances, and to produce facts that 
ſo ſtrongly corroborate the ſyſtem of our rural philoſopher, 
as the ordinary courſe of things ſeem to oppoſe. I ſhall 
relate one which I had from an eccleſiaſtick, reſpectable 
for his age, manners, and knowledge of men and books : 
he is related to the perſons of whom he ſpeaks, and viſits 
them frequently, I ſhall tranſcribe, literally, from my 
common place- book, the account I received of him, above 
a year before I knew ſuch a man as Kliyogg exiſted. 

here is a family in Upper Provence, who are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of authentic letters of Nobleſſe, granted to one of 
their anceſtors by Saint Louis, the time he was in Egypt; 
for having, as the patent certifies, ſaved the king and his 
army then in imminent danger. This family live in an 
obſcure kind of mediocrity, upon their own eſtate, it is 
true, but by cultivating it with their own hands. They 
are independant, but enjoy no other advantages above 
common labour, ' he eldeſt ſon always ſucceeds to the 

eſtate, 
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gument, concluded my friend ; remain ſteady 
to your principles, they cannot fail being at- 
tended with the moſt defirable conſequences. 
Heaven will crown your perſevernce with 
a bleſſing, and you will behold peace, con- 
cord, and affection reign amongſt your lateſt 
deſcendants. 

The brother of Kliyogg was laſt year, 1761, 
nominated by the community, maſter of the 
fchool in his village; an event, which our 
country philoſopher regarded as very fortu- 
nate. He conceived an immediate hope of 
ſeeing his principles reduced to practice, and 
of communicating to his countrymen a ſhare 


of 


eſtate, and the younger branches, who leave the family 
feat when they marry, are paid a thouſand livres. Their 
alliances are with ſimple peaſants, and though their com- 
mon way of life is in the ruſtic ſtile, they entertain their 
gueſts nobly with wild fowl, pigeons and game, When 
they have been adviſed to avail themſelves of the advan- 
tages annexed to the nobility, ſo ancient in its origin, 
and founded on ſuch diſtinguiſhed ſervices, they anſwer 
that they have always lived peaceable and contentedly 
in that laborious retirement, which was the extent of 
their wiſhes : that the jealous competition, inſeparable 
from rank and riches, excited their deteſtation rather than 
deſire. Their happy abode is, in reality, the ſeat of peace 
and innocence, candour, and purity of manners. What 
is ſtill more extraordinary, not one of the deſcendants of 
this honourable family has ever deviated from the way 
of thinking of his anceſtors. Thoſe who are deſirous of 
more public and more general examples, may find them 
in Joſephus's acount of the Eſſenes, a people, whoſe tenor 
of life may throw greater probability on the opinion of 
Kliyogg. See alſo in the Appendix, Monſ. de Mira- 
beau's firſt letter; the Memoirs from the Count Treſlan, 
and the Journal Oeconomique, 
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of that felicity he himſelf enjoyed, ever ſince 
the introduction of order and regularity in 
his domeſtic affairs. He came to participate 
his joy with me. Sir, ſays he, I am in ac- 
tual poſſeſſion of a ſpecies of authority, that 
will add weight to my remonſtrances. You 
cannot think what influence authority has in 
promoting publick good, if we know how 
to exerciſe it properly, My firſt eſſay ſhall 
be on the children under my tuition, which 
will be attacking the evil at the root; for 
good feed can never make any progreſs, till 
the poiſonous weeds are utterly extirpated. 
This operation is eaſy before they have ac- 
quired firm hold. I would ſooner under- 
take to educate a dozen children in virtuous 
principles, than attempt to reclaim a ſingle 
man from confirmed error. 

Habit teaches men to regard, as a valuable 
treaſure, the vice they have been long attach- 
ed to; and to treat, as a dangerous innovator, 
him who ventures to attack eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
toms, however pernicious to the morals of the 
people, Kiiyogg remitted to his brother the 
care of inſtructing all the children, and was fo 
much more at liberty to purſue, indefatigably, 
the labours of the huſbandman : reſerving to 
himſelf the ſinging-ſchool ; where he employ- 
ed, as 1s cuſtomary, the hours after ſupper, on 
Saturdays. Vocal muſick has ever been his 


moſt delightful recreation; and he has the notes 
a den of 
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of Lobwaſſer's pſalms by heart; (11) whilſt 


his brother has much leſs ſkill and taſte. 


Kliyogg entered upon his office by abſolutely 
forbiding 

(11) Claude Gondimel, a famous muſician of Franche 
Comte, who was murdered at Lyons on St. Bartholo- 
mew's day, compoſed the muſic for a poetical tranſla- 
tion of the Pſalter by Clement Marot, and Theodore de 
Beze Lobwaſler, publiſhed ſoon after a German tranſla- 
tion in the ſame meaſure, adapted to the muſic of Gon- 
dimel. The greater part of the Proteſtant churches ſtill 
fing this muſic, which, without diſcovering any great 
ſcience, has ſomething ſolemn and harmonious. The 
French churches have ſubſtituted Conrart's verſion of 
the pſalms, inſtead of that by Beze and Marot, though 
the former diſplays no extraordinary genius in poetry. 
The Swiſs and — ſill ſing the words of Lob. 
waſſer, notwithſtanding this language is more obſolete 
and unintelligible to them than thoſe of Marot and Beze 
to the French. A proof that ancient cuſtoms are often 
preferred to common ſenſe, is, that the verſion publiſhed 
about twenty years ſince, by M. Spring, profeſſor of 
rhetorick at Baſil, ſhould not yet be adopted by all the 
German churches, though —— to correſpond with Gon- 
dimel's muſick, and ſuperior even to the new French ver- 
ſion. But, on the other hand, the attention employed in 
teaching the people, particularly in country pariſhes, to 
ſing with propriety, is worthy of obſervation. A ſtran- 
ger would be ſurprized to hear pſalms in four parts, ſung 
with judgment in a village church. The canton of Zu- 
rich is remarkable for good ſinging. I ſhall beg leave to 
tranſcribe a ſtill more ſurpriſing fact, related by the pe- 
netrating and ingenious author of “ Eflays on various 
<« ſubjeCts intereſting to politicks and morality,” which 
J fancy will not be thought inapplicable to the preſent 
ſubject. The diſcoveries of the learned, ſays that diſtin- 
guiſhed writer, whom my country honours, would be 
«* uſeleſs acquiſitions if they did not extend to the pro- 
<< prietors of eſtates, and were not made intelligible 
„ to the huſbandman. For the information of the la- 


bouring hand, accurate abridgments ought to = viled, 
7 


/ / . Mt 
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forbidding his muſical ſcholars to ramble a- 
bout the ſtreets after they left ſchool, or to 
call in at the tavern. A prohibition that 

raiſed 


te piled, explaining in clear and ſimple terms, the firſt 
« elements of agriculture, and the beſt practical rules for 
« melioration. "Theſe abridgments ſhould be introduced 
« into ſchools where the children of the peaſants are 
« educated. A method that has been often recommended, 
« and cannot be too often addreſſed to the conſideration 
6 of the ſovereign. Nor let it be regarded as a chime- 
« rical ſcheme impoſſible to be executed, to inform the 
minds of the common people; experience proves its 
&« practicability. A German prince, Erneſt the Pious, 
4 Duke of Saxe Gotha, entirely changed the face of 
« his principality, not more than a century ago. Truly 
2 ron! by his political virtues, ' he had his people in- 
« {ſtructed by compendiums of every kind of uſeful know- 
« ledge, which were put into the hands of the peaſants 
« in all country ſchools; they were taught muſic 
*« and drawing. Though theſe inſtitutions no longer 
&© exiſt in their original ſpirit and vigour, it is yet amaz- 
ce ing to obſerve the different irradiations of genius in 
de this and the adjacent circles. The villagers have ex- 
« cellent muſic in all their churches, and there are few 
© where it is not eaſy to aſſemble a band of peaſants, 


tc capable of performing in concert the beſt Italian com- 


te poſitions.” This is not an imaginary fact: the au- 
thor ſpeaks from his own knowledge; and 1 have ſeen 
the act paſſed by Duke Erneft. 


Since inſerting the above note, I have been credibly 
informed, that at Wediſchweil, in the canton of Zurich, 


the inhabitants have eſtabliſhed a weekly concert: The 
performers are twelve peaſants, who meet on an appoint- 
ed day; and there are two hands on the violin, whoſe 
execution would be pronounced excellent in a concert of 
the firſt maſters. At Ttlieken, a very ſmall village, 
there is a harmonic ſociety ; and at Hottengen, another 
village in the ſame canton, they have a concert hall, 
where vocal and inſtrumental Italian pieces are performed 
with taſte an | judgment, | 
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raiſed anew the clamour of the village againſt 

him. He was menaced on every fide, but 

his courage remained unconquerable. He 

ſhut his ſchool againſt all who were re- 

fractory; anticipating any intention of theirs 

by threatening to lodge a 1 with the 
I 


miniſter of the pariſh; and, if his admoni- 
tion was lighted, to have recourſe to civil 
authority. Heaven bleſſed his endeavours ; 
and his ſcholars, the only ones, perhaps, in 
the country, who deſerve the name, walked 
quietly home from ſchool every evening. He 
made them ſenſible, by degrees, of the ridi- 
culous abſurdity of the diverſions at the car- 
nival, on the eve of St. Nicholas, &c. He 
went further ; he extended his remonſtrances 
to thoſe in Advent; and put a ftop, for the firſt 
time, to the indecent riot and diſorder that 
had hitherto profaned the eve that preceded 
the birth of our Saviour. A very remarkable 
proof of the efficacy of ſteady perſeverance 
in thoſe who are entruſted with the execu- 
tion of the laws. The better to enſure an ob- 
ſervance of the new regulations he introduced 
in the ſchool, he determined to bound his 


expectations of advantage within the very 
mode- 


It is well known in Germany, that the peaſants of the 
famous village of Stroepke, dependant on the bailiwick 
of Zilly, in'the principality of Halberſtadt, have beeh 
Jong acknowledged the beſt cheſs players in Europe. So 
indiſputable is the fact, that there is no ſpecies of know- 
led ge the claſs of peaſants are not capable of comprehend- 
ing ! 
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moderate ſalary aſſigned, and to refuſe the 
ſmalleſt preſent whatſoever. It is our frailty 
and venality in this article, ſaid he, that weak- 
ens the influence of the wiſeſt regulations. 
Men offer to their ſuperiors the flattering 
bait, and from the moment they extend their 
hands to receive it, thoſe hands become nerve- 
leſs and impotent, in repelling the progreſs 
of corruption. 

Kliyogg has been peculiarly attentive to 
render his family as independent as poſſible, 
by making his eſtate produce, as far as is 
practicable, whatever is neceſſary for attire, 
as well as food. With this view, he has had 
one of his daughters inſtructed in weaving, 
and has appropriated a room for that em- 
ployment. Yet he does not hold in high 
eſtimation the works carried on by a great 
number of the peaſants, in manufactures of 
various kinds, where a ſmall exertion of 
ſtrength is required ; and which, from their 
ſedentary nature, relaxes their ardour for the 
rougher labours of the field, and diminiſhes 
their ſtrength. The too great encourage- 
ment of manufactures will inſenfibly deprive 
the land of proper culture, and conſequently 
occaſion the ruin of agriculture ! 

He is not, however, for abſolutely reject- 
ing manufacture, but regards them as very 
advantageous when under proper regulations : 
They afford ſubſiſtence to a great number of 
perſons, who have no land to cultivate ; and 
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to others, whom natural infirmities, or the 
effects of diſeaſe, render incapable of the toils 
of huſbandry. (12) Manufactories, ſaid he, 
are to be conſidered in the ſame light as hoſ- 

itals; theſe ſort of eſtabliſhments are an 
invaluable reſource to the ſick and decrepid ; 
but when we receive into them the healthy 
and robuſt, we open a door to idleneſs, and 
are acceſſary to the deſtruction of our coun- 
try. In general he weighs every fide of a 
queſtion, and conſiders it relatively to the in- 
fluence it may have upon the genius or the 
manners: Thus an apparently great advan- 
tage would, in his eſtimation, be a real evil, 
if ittended to debauch the morals of the peo- 
ple. On this principle, he ſets very little 
value on the flouriſhing ſtate of commerce, as 
he apprehends its moſt general effects are, 
Introducing an inordinate love of money, de- 
baſing the generous ſentiments of the ſoul, 
and familiarizing it with fraud and circum- 


vention. 
The 


(12) Manufactures may be extremely detrimental to a 
country, by completing the ruin of agriculture, when 
from other cauſes it is but haſtening towards declenſion. 
But if the wiſdom of government can promote the inte- 
reſt of both at the ſame time ; if it can maintain them in 
perfect equilibrium, manufactures, far from deprefling, 
will encourage agriculture by the increaſe of the con- 
ſumption. "They are alſo auſpicious to population; and 
an encreaſe of inhabitants will naturally be attended with 
zeal for culture, In China, under the mild influence 
of the wiſeſt plan of legiſlature, agriculture, and in- 
duſtry, and a multiplicity of inhabitants unite in carrying 
improvements to the higheſt degree of perfection; ſuch 
as we have but a faint idea of, 
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The unconimon fertility of the year 1761 


conſiderably lowered the price of corn: the 


farmer, alarmed, broke into indecent and of- 
fenſive murmurs. The moſt ſubſtantial a- 
mong them refuſed to fell, and took meaſures 
to preſerve their corn till the markets ſhould 
riſe, Kliyogg, ſo far from complaining, en- 
joyed a heart-felt ſatisfaction, that the poor 
labourer would eat his morſel of bread at a 
moderate price ; he got rid of his corn at the 
current price, at the time he had been accuſ- 
tomed to ſell it ; convinced that it was better 
economy to employ immediately the ſmall 
ſum it amounted to, in the improvement of 
his lands, than hoard it up in a granary till a 
lucrative opportunity, He often is ſhocked 
at the hypocriſy of thoſe men, who on every 
bargain they ſtrike, whether they may have 
over-reached their neighbour or not, make a 
parade of the benediction of heaven in their 
favour, and are always repeating, ** God be 
« praiſed !” The thankſgivings they affront 
the Supreme Being with, are, in general, e 
reſſive of their inſatiable avidity after riches, 
which are almoſt always acquired to the in- 
jury of others. The true manner of praiſing 
the Deity, is to be contented with what we 
have earned by induſtrious application, with- 

out .envying the poſſeſſions of another. 
Kliyogg recommends to all the members 
of his family a conſtant attention to neatneſs 
in their dreſs, but forbids every appearance of 
Aa luxury 
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luxury. The ſtrongeſt, and leaſt expenſive 
ſtuffs and linens, are what he prefers. Ex- 
travagance in cloaths is, in his opinion, one 
of the moſt frequent cauſes of misfortune to fa- 
milies; and is of all paſſions the moſt ridicu- 
lous and irrational. When buſineſs calls him 
to the city, he wears a coarſe grey ſurtout coat, 
with ſteel claſps ; and this is to be conſidered 
as his holiday ſuit. His brother puts it on in 
turn, and it ſerves them both for their jour- 
neys to the city. | 
As his grand purſuit in all his operations is 
to arrive at the end propoſed by the ſhorteſt 
way ; and as his native ſagacity readily points 
that out, the moſt exact order and decorum 
prevails in every part of his houſe ; and every 
utenſil is placed in the very ſpot where it may 
be moſt convenient. This principle is not 
only the foundation of his economical ſyſtem, 
(4) but ſerves as a guide to his moral con- 
duct. Nothing appears to him more clear 
and determinate, than the ideas we ought to 
entertain of juſtice and honeſty. Every man, 
ſays he, may read, indelibly written in his 
own breaſt, what he ought to act, or avoid, in 
ſuch or ſuch circumſtances. All that is re- 
quired, when our intereſt happens to be in 
poſition to that of another, is to enquire with- 
in how we ſhould with to be treated in a ſimi- 
lar 


(4) Thoſe only, who have experienced how much a 
- ſpirit of order facilitates, as well as accelerates all ope- 
rations, can conceive how our cultivator has been able 
to accompliſh, with ſo few aſſiſtants, the ſeveral taſks de- 
ſcribed, 
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lar ſituation ; and to obſerve during the courſe 
of the proceeding, whether our heart is tran- 
quil and fatisfied. It is in ſelf-approbation 
for having fulfilled our duty; it is in inward 
complacency reſulting from ſuch conviction, 
that true happineſs conſiſts. He diſcerns in 
the conſequences naturally attending our ac- 
tions, the recompences or chaſtiſements of 
an upright judge. In the ſame manner that 
plenty is the price of aſſiduous and laborious 
toil, ſo peace of mind, and ſerenity of ſoul, 
are the reward of virtuous conduct. I ne- 
ver ſaw Kliyogg melancholy. Even when he 
has had recourſe to my advice in illneſs, I 
always found him perfectly compoſed. His 
animated eyes, and a face whoſe freſhneſs of 
complexion denotes the vigour of his con- 
ſtitution, have always a ſmiling open appear- 
ance that diſcloſes all the beauties of his ſoul, 
to a ſkilful phyſiognomiſt. 

That foul has a very ſtrong propenſity to 
friendſhip, which he contracts with facility. 
Whatever ardour he has for labour, he quits 
it with pleaſure when it can oblige a friend. 
He came one day to my houſe, when I was 
juſt ſetting out for Brugg, to pay a viſit to Dr. 
Zimmerman, a phyſician (5) in that city, 


Aa 2 

(5) M. Zimmerman was a pupil of the celebrated 
Baron de Hallert ; and like that great man, united to a 
conſummate knowledge in phyſick, very diſtinguiſhed ta- 
lents in all branches of literature. He wrote an eſſay on 
national pride; and we have few compoſitions in the 
German tongue that diſcover ſuch profundity of genius, 
er elegance of diction, This excellent writer has given 
more 


* 
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of whom I was infinitely fond; I knew 1 
ſhould procure this learned philanthropiſt 
the moſt peculiar ſatisfaction, in preſenting 
his penetrating genius with an opportu- 
nity of exploring the excellence of the 
human ſoul, in a ſtate ſo nearly reſembling 
that of nature. Kliyogg was unwilling to re- 
fuſe my entreaties to favour me with his 
company, though he had ten leagues to tra- 
vel back the next day. However univerſal 
his benevolence to all mankind, he yet makes 
their zeal for truth, and the integrity he diſ- 
covers them poſſeſſed of, the ſtandard of his 
affection; and his penetration in theſe re- 
ſpects is altogether extraordinary. His con- 
verſation is entirely caſy and unconſtrained, 
even from the firſt moment of acquaintance; 
and he has a natural elocution that is very 
pleaſing; and an ingenuous ſimplicity of ex- 


preſſion peculiar to himſelf, which he can- 


not owe to imitation. To illuſtrate his 


meaning, he is often obliged to make uſe of 


compariſons and metaphors, which have al- 
ways the moſt exact analogy to the thought 
he wiſhes to expreſs. Though he ſpeaks with 
facility and freedom, he is equally willing to 
be ſilent, if he finds he is not attended to 
with pleaſure. He then devotes his whole 


atten- 
more deciſiveꝰ proofs of his uncommon talents in a large 
work lately publiſhed upon experience in phyſick. In 
the opinion of a very able man, who is a competent 
judge of the ſubject, this book would do honour to a 
Boerhaave, a Haller, or Van Swieten. 
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attention to the diſcourſe of the company 3 
and his ſenſible, judicious replies demon- 
ſtrate that he ſuffers nothing to eſcape him. 
He ſeizes with avidity all truths the firſt 


moment of conviction, and does not reject 


any becauſe of their navelty, till he has tho- 
roughly examined their intrinſic merit; un- 
leſs ſuch as reaſon pronounces to be evidently 
falſe. In this particular he is diametrically 
oppolite to moſt countrymen, whoſe here- 
ditary prejudices may be regarded as part of 
their eſſence. No ſooner has Kliyogg at- 
tained any beneficial diſcovery, than his ſpi- 
rits are on the wing to impart it to others; 
and he takes all imaginable pains to convince 
them of its utility, and to conquer their pre- 
poſſeſſions. Never is Kliyogg more happy, 
than when he happens to fall into a confe- 
rence, where the ſpeakers diſcuſs, with that 
energy which the real intereſt they take in 
the queſtion inſpires, on matters relative to 
the publick good. On theſe occafions he 
delivers his thoughts with a noble frankneſs, 
and analyſes the duties of every ſtation with 
ſingular judgment; ſtrengthening his argu- 
ments with compariſons drawn from rural 
economics. He attacks the errors that of- 
tend him with great freedom, but in a man- 
ner very remote from ruſticity. 

By this behaviour he conciliates the eſ- 
teem of all men of probity, who know how 
to value merit. I have introduced him into 

AR ſeve- 
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veral companies, whoſe curioſity had been ex- 
cited by the delineations I had made of his 
conduct and converſation. Nor have I ever 
met with any perſons who, at the concluſion 
of his diſcourſe, were not ſtruck with amaze- 
ment at his depth of underſtanding, and 
confeſſed to me, that my recital of his vir- 
tues had inſpired them with admiration for a 
man ſo extraordinary; but that beholding 
and converfing with him, had raiſed that ad- 
miration to the higheſt eſteem. I have 
known ſome perſons peculiarly laviſh in their 
encomiums after having employed their keen- 
eſt ſatire in throwing Kliyogg and his ad- 
mirers into ridicule. Reiterated trials have 
convinced me that, in general, the regard 
paid to his character is in proportion to the 
diſcernment and integrity of the perſon who 
beſtows it, which will explain why ſeveral of 
the moſt intelligent and virtuous members of 
the republick find infinite pleaſure in hear- 
ing his unprejudiced ſentiments, on the du- 
ties of thoſe who hold the reins of goverment. 
He traces before them, without intending it, 
the admired outline of their own way of 
thinking, and acting for the public good. 
The diſtinction and approbation He meets 
with do not awaken in Kliyogg the leaſt ſpark 
of vanity. Limiting all pretenſion to the 
advantages of enlarging and improving his 
ideas of men and things, by frequent conver- 
ſations with perſons of ſuperior rank and 

| knows 
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knowledge, he preſerves, invariably, his fim- 
ple and natural manners. When I acquainted 
him with my intention of communicating his 
character to the world: If you think, ſaid 
he, with an ingenuous ſmile, it will in any 
reſpect be the better for it, you are welcome; 
but whether men praiſe of blame me, I ſhall 
be neither better norworſe. Who would be- 
lieve that envy does not ceaſe to perſecute 
this worthy being ? Fortunately all its efforts 
only furniſh h freſh ſubject for praiſe. I was di- 
verted one day with hearing one of the moſt 
rancorous of his neighbours exclaim, © That 
Klioygg, ſays he, is no better than a beaſt of 
burden; he is ſhortening his days by hard 
working, and forces all his family to bear 
him company. His pretended difcovery of 
the uſe of marly gravel is a mere farce ; 
our forefathers were no ſtrangers to it ; but 
they laid it on a field but once, whilſt this 
man will be perpetually repeating it, till he 
has entirely ruined his lands.” His crops then, 
interrupted I, are not equal to thoſe of his 
neighbours ? I can't fay that, I even allow, 
that he gathers more corn than other people, 
though when he began farming, his lands 
were bad enough, but the foil muſt be worn 
out at laſt. You have ſeen inſtances where 
this has been the effect? Not abſolutely fo, 
but every one knows as well as I, that it 
muſt all end in ſmoke. - And then he prunes 
his trees in ſuch a way, that his woods will 

42 a 4 come 
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come to nothing. He has loſt a great many 
trees, I gueſs? 'I am not certain how that 


may be, but I am ſure his method muſt be 


a very bad one. What reaſon have you, 
friend, for being ſure of that ? Why every 
body ſays fo, and, if it were not, many peo- 
ple would do the ſame. Have not you ob- 
ſerved, let me aſk you, that he prunes his 
trees only to a certain degree, which he 
finds will not injure them ? That I am igno- 
rant of ; yet this Kliyogg 1s, in all reſpeQs, 
a very ſtrange unaccountable man ; whoſe 
whole diſcourſe is about making people la- 
bour, and work themſelves dead. How- 
ever, they ſay he does not allow himſelf much 


time to pray! But tell me is he guilty of the 


ſmalleſt degree of injuſtice ? Or, do you hear 
many reports of his ſwearing, or flandering 
his neighbour ? I cannot pretend to ſay I 
do; it muſt even be granted, that he is ex- 
actly punctual in keeping his payments at 
the time appointed. I do not recollect ever 
to have heard him ſwear, or ſpeak ill of any 
man ; but he tires you with the repetition of 
his methods of farming ; and is mighty odd 
and particular in his way of thinking ; for 
inſtance, he will not ſuffer his children to 
{ſet their feet into a tavern, or partake of 
any diverſion ; and makes them wear the 
fame cloaths on Sundays, and Feſtivals, as 
on working days; he has the art of ſpeak- 
ing ſo fluently, that there is no diſputing 

| againſt 
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againſt him. A near relation of mine ſum- 
moned him lately before a magiſtrate, about 
an affair that had provoked him to the high- 
eſt pitch. He confeſſed to me, on coming 
out of the court, that he had been forced, in 
preſence of the judge, to acknowledge that 
Kliyogg was in the ri ight in every article, 
though he was convince then, as well as now, 
that he was in the wrong ; and that ſurely he 
muſt have bewitched his reaſon, Would to 
the Lord, ſaid I, inwardly, that all my ene- 
mies may have no worſe things to accuſe me 
of. I had no further view in commencing an 
acquaintance with Kliyogg, than that of ex- 
tending and elucidating my knowledge in 
rural economics. I rated my own abilities 
above the ſimplicity of a peaſant, and meant 
to inſtruct him, by attacking and ſubduing 
any prejudices he might have imbibed, in 
the method of trying new experiments in 
huſbandry, which I intended communicating 
to the vciety ; who, at that period, pur- 
poſed to excite by premiums, the moſt ra- 
tional and induſtrious cultivators to put in 
practice ſuch rules for the melioration of land' 
as ſhou}d be acknowledged beſt to anſwer 
that purpoſe. But what was my aſtoniſh- 
ment, to find in this villager, a man entirely 
diveſted of prejudice ! Endowed with a judg- 
ment as diſcriminating and penetrating as that 
of the moſt celebrated philoſopher; and 


whoſe ſentiments and will were abſolutely 
ſubſer- 
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ſubſervient to the empire of reaſon ! His turn 
of reflection, his words, his actions, are al- 
ways in perfect harmony with each other. 
When he expatiated on the various duties of 
ſociety, and the univerſal happineſs attend- 
ant on their obſervation, 'I was ſtruck with 
veneration ; whilſt I liſtened, my cheeks 
were moiſtened with tears, and I fancied my- 
ſelf tranſported into the company of one of 
the ſages of ancient Greece. One day he 
found me in a very melancholy humour ; I 
could not forbear expreſſing the anguiſh of 
my heart ; he eagerly ſought to comfort my 
depreſſed ſpirits, with all the zeal of friend- 
ſhip. My gear doctor, ſaid he to me, in the 
courſe of a converſation on the nature of ſocial 
obligations, when I ſee a man give evident 
tokens of inquietude and agitation, I conclude 
he begins to be diſſatisfied with the former 
part of his conduct, and that he is thinking 
- ſeriouſly of correcting his errors, and entering 
upon a new plan of life ; when conſcience 
is alarmed, and the foul a prey to gloomy re- 
flections, there is great danger of our making 
an improper choice. How many are there 
who fancy they have done all that is required, 
when they pour forth a profuſion of groans and 
lamentable exclamations ! Who apprehend 
religion conſiſts in wearing out their knees in 
prayer, and their eyes in reading pious authprs; 
whilſt they have not reſolution to forſake their 
vices ! loſt to themſelves, and to ſociety, ſelf- 

| | reproach 
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reproach is continually encreaſing; and graſp- 


ing the ſhadow, they remove farther and 


farther from the ſubſtance of virtue. Like a 
man, when the wind has blown duſt in his 
eyes, who thinks to get it out by rubbing 
them, till experience convinces him, the 
more violent the irritation, the more they be- 
come inflamed and painful. | 
You viſited our friend N-— lately on his 
death-bed. Neither his knowledge, piety, 
nor irreproachable life, furniſhed him with 
ſufficient motives of conſolation. It is ſeve- 
ral years ſince he entertained doubts concern- 
ing his falyation, and by miſtaking the right 
path, ſunk into a ſtate of. gloomy deſpon- 
dency, which made him burthenſome to him- 
ſelf and others. In the firſt moments of re- 
entance, a man ought to recollect, he is 
educated to ſome profeſſion or employment; 
and that an attentive performance of the du- 
ties it enjoins, 1s the moſt acceptable worſhip 
he can pay to the Supreme Being. The deſire 
of reformation is unavailing, unleſs accom- 
panied with endeavours to be uſeful to man- 
kind by the exertion of ſuch active virtues as 
are correſpondent to our ſtation, Induſtry 
and exerciſe will reſtore that tranquillity we 
have loſt, and awaken in the ſoul, inexpreſ- 
bly delightful ſenſations! I am no ſtranger 
to the ſtate of mind I have been deſcribing ; 
I had my youthful follies as well as other 


people. I grew ſenſible of my deviations. 
| I felt 
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I felt the pangs of remorſe ; and was over. 
' whelmed with melancholy, In this ſituation 
I ſuffered my reaſon to be ſeduced by thoſe 
who ſtile themſelves the Elect, the fellowers 
of Harenhuter, or Zinzendorf. I paſſed all 
my hours in reading and praying, but I grew 
ſtill more reſtleſs and diſturbed. I am obliged 
to my excellent wife for leading me back to 
true religion : It was ſhe who repreſented 
to me the approaching ruin that threatened 
our affairs, and perſuaded me again to ſet my 
hand to the plough. An immediate reflexion 
ſucceeded, '- that placed by Providence in 
the claſs of peaſants, I was called upon to 
cultivate the earth, and to bring up my chil- 
dren to the ſame buſineſs. From that in- 
ſtant, I reſolved to apply my whole appli- 
cation and diligence to the improvement of 
my farm, and never to. be a moment idle. 
I likewiſe reſolved to act towards all men as 
I withed,” in ſimilar circumſtances, they 
ſhould a& towards me. A maxim which, ac- 
cording to the words of our Saviour, $4 ale 
« all the law and the prophets.” After theſe 
reſolutions, my heart grew lighter every day; 
and when, in hours of relaxation, I read a 
chapter of the bible, every thing appeared clear 
and diſtin& ; whilſt before, all ſeemed cloud- 
ed with obſcurity. Whenever I poured out 
my ſoul to my Creator, I experienced the moſt 
conſolatory ſenſations ; and was then con- 


vinced of the inefficacy of ſpiritual devotion, 
| where 
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where practical duties are neglected; whilſt 
the conſciouſneſs of having acted right adds 
freſh vigour to mental ejaculation. 

Kliyogg was now filent. I continued the 
converſation thus: You have reaſoned ad- 
mirably, my dear Kliyogg, and I acknow- 
ledge the truth of all you advance, but yout 
labours and mine are extremely different in 
their nature. Yours confiſt in manual exer- 
ciſe, mine chiefly in contemplative : which 
dejection of ſpirits renders me incapable of 
purſuing,, whatever efforts I make, or how- 
ever ſtrong my inclination. Corporal activity 
fortifies the nerves, mental activity enfeebles 
them. By the conſtant exerciſe of a farmer's 
life, the circulation of the blood becomes 
more free, and its fluidity greater; whilſt in- 
tenſeneſs of thought and meditation, inſepa- 
rable from the practice of phyſick, requires a 
more ſedentary plan of life, which condenſes 
the blood, and occaſions a languid fluggiſh 
pulſe. Thus your occupation is calculated to 
baniſh melancholy, mine to invite it. I am 
therefore obliged, very often, to fly from re- 
flection, and ſeek diſſipation in walking, and 
the company of my friends. Still you are pur- 
ſuing your proper bulineſs, ſaid Kliyogg : 
in the converſation of men of ſenſe, you may 
enter into uſeſul diſquiſitions for the benefit of 
mankind, and inveſtigate the abſtruſe parts 
of a ſubject with far greater facility than in 


your cloſet, I have always been greatly 
2 edified 
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edified when you have been kind enough to 
introduce me into company, where the diſ- 
courſe has turned upon the daily new diſco- 
veries in various branches of ſcience, and on 
the moſt eligible means of bringing the old 
to perfection. What can contribute more 
to general utility than enquiries, where re- 
ciprocal communication informs every one, 
in his turn, of ſomething he was ignorant of ? 
and an agreement of ſentiment animates and 
ſupports the execution of every beneficent 
ſcheme formed for the good of ſociety, fo 
that a man will ſoon ſee his labours univerſally 
acknowledged ? Walking may alſo be made 
an inſtructive as well as healthful recreation, 
by enabling you to examine, with your own 
eyes, the culture of our farms; to diſcern 
the errors our huſbandmen commit ; and 
what defects ſtand moſt in need of correction. 
You are in the right, my dear Kliyogg, I re- 
plied. I will pay an implicit obedience to 
your advice, and ſeize every occaſion of per- 
forming my duty. From this moment I will 
ſet myſelf chearfully to the taſk, that my own 
heart may be the faithful and comfortable 
witneſs of my integrity, as a uſeful member 
of ſociety, and of my regularity in the prac- 
tice of all its obligations: happy to be able, 
whenever it ſhall pleaſe heaven, to quit with 
ſatisfaction, a life ſpent in the proper exerciſe 
of humanity, gratitude, and thankſgiving to 
my 
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my Creator, and in aſſiſting the diſtreſs and 
anguiſh of my fellow creatures. 

I may ſafely affirm, that the admonitions, 
and ſtill more, the example of this worthy 
man, produced on me very ſalutary effects. 
Let it not be thought an extravagance of 
fancy, if I compare his wiſdom with that of 
Socrates ! The parallel would have been in- 
finitely more ſtriking, and virtue would have 

ained the admiration and honour it de- 
ſerves, had Kliyogg been ſo fortunate as to 
have met with a Xenophon, whoſe energetic 
en could have made the world acquainted 
with his character. 

I am even tempted to hope, this faint 
ſketch will be abſolutely void of utility, if 
the features I have endeavoured to mark, im- 
preſs on the mind of my readers only a part 
of thoſe lively ſenſations I experienced in con- 
templating the original. Perhaps, the de- 
ſcription I have given may be an induce- 
ment to men of ſuperior ſcience and abilities, 
ſometimes to turn their thoughts and ob- 
ſervations upon the lower claſs of people. 
Our knowledge of the various properties and 
faculties of the human ſoul might be more 
complete; and our ideas of happineſs, and 
true greatneſs of mind more certain and de- 
termined ; (6) nay, I apprehend the queſ- 
tion debated by the philoſophers of the pre- 


| ſent 
(6) This author is not the firſt philoſopher who has 
entered into ſuch inveſtigations. There was a book oub- 
liked in 1756, nearly upon the ſame plan, intituled, The 
Moral 
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ſent age, whether ſciences and literature haye 


been more beneficial or injurious to ſociety, 
might receive great elucidation. My Rural 


Socrates is to me a proof, that the human 


foul is capable, in all ſtations, of diſplaying 


the utmoſt extent of its powers : that re- 
markable talents are never loſt to ſociety in 


whatſoever rank he who poſſeſſes them is 
placed; and that the real perfection of any 
character conſiſts in acting conformably to the 
reaſoning faculties beſtowed. The huſband- 
man, the ſcholar, the artifan, the magiſtrate, 
every man according to his occupation, will 
find ſufficient opportunities for the exertion 
of his talents ; and render himſelf pleaſing to 
that Being, whoſe benevolent eye com- 


prehends the vaſt circle of the univerſe, pro- 
vided he contributes to the good of others, as 
far as his capacity and condition will allow. 


A wiſe and intelligent farmer may be as im- 


portantly inſtrumental to the proſperity of a 


country as the moſt conſummate legiſlator : 


the influence of his ſkill in cultivation 


will inſenſibly operate upon his neigh- 
bours ; ſobriety and decency of behaviour 
will prevail in the village he appertains 
to, and from thence be diffuſed amongſt 
thoſe adjacent, till, by degrees, the whole 

country 
Moral Philoſopher, by Mr. Hoffman of Dreſden : with 
a copper-plate, and this inſcription : Johannes Ludewtz, 
agri ac vines colonus Philoſaphus, Mathematicus, Orator, 
Autodidatius, Caſſebudæ prope Dreſdam, A. 17 56. Atatis 


41. In the Jaurnal Etranger for Auguſt, 17 58, p. 188, 
there is a Curious extract from this work. 
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country will reap the benefit of ſo excellent a 
model. A happineſs that cannot eſcape, the 
eyes of attentive magiſtrates, who are de- 
ſirous to rectify errors in government; and 
to encourage every example that tends to- 
wards national utility. 

This conſideration has induced me to com- 
ply with the importunities of my friends, in 
communicating to the publick, a work, at 
firſt undertaken with the ſole view of ſtimu- 
lating ſome of my countrymen to uſe their 
utmoſt efforts for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
agriculture amongſt us; and of pointing to 
their obſervations the ſhorteſt way for the at- 
tainment of this laudable purpoſe. The in- 
ſtance before us proves the poſſibility of ſuc- 
ceeding, and at the ſame time indicates the 
moſt efficacious means, that is, unremitting 
ardour and aſliduity in laborious and induſtri- 
ous Application z with a more preciſe and 
comprehenſive knowledge of the, beſt me- 
thods for the improvement and cultivation 
of various ſoils, The firſt requires a general 
reformation in the moral conduct of the pea- 
ſants, the ſecond depends upon phyſical ex- 
periments. 

The ſtrongeſt excitements to indefatigable 
toil are the pecuniary advantages ariſing from 
it ; or honorary rewards beſtowed by the go- 
vernment, and particular focieties. The de- 
fire of titles, or public marks of diſtinction, 


is one of the moſt powerful ſprings that in- 
Bb fluence 
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fluence human nature: and, in obſerv- 
ing it act ſo univerſally on all men, in 
all ſtations, how is it poſſible ever to miſtake 
the wiſe intention of the Creator, which ſeems 
to invite all legiſlators to apply It to the moſt 
eligible uſes? Indeed, men of ſuperior abili- 
ties, in every age, have conſtantly availed 
themſelves of its efficacy. The misfortune 
is, they are not always exactly circumſpect 
with regard to juſtice, in the diſtribution of 
titles of honour ; which occaſions the profli- 
gate and ignorant part of mankind to con- 
found the marks of honour with the thing it- 
ſelf. And obſerving that thoſe, who have 
the leaſt pretenſions, frequently uſurp them 
through art and intrigue, they inſenſibly loſe 
their luſtre in the eyes of men of merit. If 
nobility or knighthood were to be conſidered 
as living witneſſes of ſervices rendered to their 
country, the appearance of a lord or a Fnight 
would animate every heart with glorious 
emulation to arrive at the ſame diſtinction, 
by the ſame path! But, on the contrary, 
when they behold the moſt deſpicable part of 
the creation adorned with the tame robes as 
the moſt eſtimable, and that titles of ho- 
nour are often the reward of infamy and lewd- 
neſs, mankind are tempted to bound their 
fchemes of grandeur within the pale of thoſe 
dark and viperous intrigues which are ſure to 
maintain the prize, however unworthy the 
candidate, In republican governments, to be 

2 choſen 
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choſen into the magiſtracy is an honourable 
diſtinction, how much to be honoured is that 
ſtate where dignities are the invariably affured 
recompence of virtue and merit! There all 
things flouriſh ; every citizen is animated 
with ardent zeal for the public, as that alone 
can render him an object of eſteem. There 
the firſt leſſon of infancy is, that probity, ta- 
lents, and application, procure men confi- 
deration, and conduct them to honours. 
How degraded ! how loſt is a nation, when 
honours are laviſhed on floth, intemperance, 
and a thouſand other vices ! Moral goodnefs 
no longer exiſts ; the moſt important affairs 
confided to weak and inactive hands, become 
neglected; emulation vaniſhes ; and a mean, 
ſervile artifice of conduct the only method 
purſued to gain rank and reputation. 

If the magiſtrates of Zurich think it an ob- 
ject of national utility to encourage improve- 
ments in agriculture with premiums and par- 
ticular marks of diſtinction, their whole at- 
tention ſhould be applied to their being juſlly 
conferred, This care extends to the eſta- 
bliſhment of a Georgical Society of men of 
character, whoſe inflexible integrity, and 
complete knowledge of every thing relative to 
huſbandry, might ſecure univerſal confidence 
and approbation : for it is neceffary to be 
maſters of the ſubje& before they can deter- 
mine with propriety the merit of the candi- 
date. They muſt not only be acquainted 
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with all the ſpeculative part, from the beft 
writers, but alſo with much of the practical, 
from their own experience, Men of this turn 
will think themſelves under the ſtrongeſt ob- 
ligation to ſtudy, with circumſpection and 
accuracy, the natural ſtate of the country : 
a taſk not to be eaſily accompliſhed, fince, 
notwithſtanding the ſmall extent of territory, 
there 1s an uncommon variety of cultivation. 
Thoſe parts that border upon the Alps are 
appropriated to the grazing and breeding of 
cattle. Very little corn is to be ſeen there, 
whilſt in the lower and leſs incloſed diſtricts 
of Greiffenſee, Kibourg, and Regenſperg, the 
harveſt makes a glorious appearance. Along 
the banks of the lake of Zurich, in the vales 
watered by the Limmath, Thour, Theœſs, as 
well as on the borders of the Rhine, the cul- 
ture of the vine forms the principal branch of 
rural economics, and this culture is different, 
according to the nature of theſe ſoils. The 
grapes on the Lake of Zurich ſeem to require 
another kind of treatment than thoſe on 
the Limmath, though the vineyards are 
ſeparated only by the city ; and the culture 
of thoſe planted on the fide of the Rhine, the 
Thour, and the Thais, differs widely from 
both. The members of this Georgical So- 
ciety would therefore occaſionally make ex- 
curſions to examine the cauſes and effects of 
ſuch variations, and rectify their ideas by the 
evidence of their ſenſes. Thus, by a judici- 
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ous diſtribution of applauſe and recompence 
to the beſt of cultivators, a noble emulution 
might be awakened in the peaſants to bring 
agriculture to a ſtate of perfection. Careful 
experiments might be made under the imme- 
diate inſpection of the Society of all new diſ- 
coveries, firſt in nurſery-grounds, and after- 
wards, if ſucceſsful, in the open fields. An 
exact journal ſhould be kept of the regular 
proceſs of every experiment, ſo that when 
thoroughly convinced of the real advantage of 
a new diſcovery, they might extol its utility, 
and place it on the liſt of uncontroverted im- 
_ provements, adding, at the ſame time, all 
the neceſſary rules to bring it to perfection. 
When the Society ſhall have ſufficiently ex- 
tended its enquiries, and made all the ar- 
rangements neceſſary to ſo important an un- 
dertaking, it may propoſe an annual ſelection 
from a certain number of villages, taking all 
in rotation, of the beſt farmers. On an ap- 
pointed day theſe ſhall be invited to appear 
before the Society, and, ſurrounded by their 
countrymen, hear an elogium pronounced 
in the moſt pathetic terms, recommending 
them as models to others, declaring them be- 
nefactors to their country, and, in teſtimony 
of the public approbation, preſenting them 
with the deſtined prize | I would chooſe to 
have it a medal, repreſenting a. labourer driv- 
ing his plough ; in the air the genius of agri- 
culture placing a crown on his head, com- 
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ſed of ears of corn and vine leaves inter- 
woven! with this motto, For the beſt cul. 
* tivator.” Such rewards would have infinitely 
greater influence in promoting improvements 
in huſbandry than the general cuſtom of of- 
fering premiums for the beſt diſſertation on 
economical queſtions. My method conducts 
to its end directly, whilſt the moſt ingenious 
ſpeculations are flow and remote in their 
conſequences (3). I cannot make a bet- 
ter concluſion than with a thought from 
Xenophon's Hieron, which perfectly coin- 
cides with the ſcheme propoſed. ** Agricul- 
f* ture, ſo conducive to the good of man- 
* kind, would appear of more conſequence 
* was it encouraged by motivesof emulation, 
« Nothing 


(3) Youching, Emperor of China, who died in the 
year 1424, was remarkable for his love of juſtice and ex- 
pt obſervation of the laws. He ſurpaſled all his prede - 

© ceflors in ſchemes for the encouragement of agriculture; 
tc patronizing this neceſſary occupation with ſo much 
„ generoſity, that he raiſed to the rank of a mandarin 
e of the eighth claſs, that labourer, in every province, 
* who by the united voice of the magiſtrates of his can- 
* ton, was decreed the moſt diligent, induſtrious, honeſt 
% man I Not that the labourer was compelled to quit 
<< his original profeſſion, where he had made ſo good. a 
«« figure, to exerciſe the functions of judicature, with 
& which he was utterly unacquainted. He ſtill remained 
5 a labourer, with the title of mandarin: he enjoyed 
<< the privilege of being next the governor of the pro- 
e yince, and eating at his table; and his name was en- 
5 graved in letters of gold in the public hall. It is ſaid 
& this cuſtom, ſo repugnant to our manners, and 
* fo ftrong a fatire upon them, ſtill ſubſiſts.“ See 
Additions to the Hiſtory of all Nations, by M. Voltaire. 
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Nothing would contribute more to its 
proſperity than the eſtabliſhment of prizes 
in the country for the moſt excellent huſ- 
bandmen. This would induce the people 
to toil with ardour to the great advantage 
of the citizens, and the emolument of the 
ſtate, by encreaſing its revenues: temper- 
ance and love of labour would become in- 
ſeparable, and it is well known that in- 


duſtrious men have leſs 
than idle ones.“ 
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A Letter from Doctor Hirzel, to the 
French Tranſlator. 


S I R, Zurich, Auguſt 1, 1763. 


Have the henour to ſend, in obedience to 


your requeſt, an account of what paſſed 


at the meeting of peaſants, choſen from our 


beſt farmers, and held in conſequence of an 


invitation from the Phyſical .Society, An 
event, in which your philoſopher is ſo pecu- 
liarly intereſted as to give this letter a natural 
right to be inſerted in a ſupplement to the ſe- 
cond edition of the Rural Socrates, I do not 
loſe fight a moment of our good Kliyogg, 


and endeayour to catch every native ray of 


enius that tends to inſtruct and improve. 
But I fear the more this excellent being min- 
les with mankind, the more he aſſociates 
with perſons of polite education, there will 
be greater difficulty in ſeparating the traces 
of original character from thoſe that are con- 
trated by converſing with the world. What 
I conceive fo peculiarly diſtinguiſhes our 
rural philoſopher is, his riſing to the ſublimeſt 
heights of philoſophy entirely by the force of 
native genius and reflection, unaſſiſted by 
N | books 
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books or ſcholaſtic converſation ! That a 
peaſant ſhould, by a happy concurrence of 
circumſtances, be placed in a way to attain 
the ſeveral parts of learning and know- 
ledge, and then make a conſiderable pro- 
ficiency in them, has nothing in it very ex- 
traordinary. In reality, what is there more 
to excite admiration, that a peaſant, by the 
aſſiſtance of books and maſters, ſhould ac- 
uire {kill in the ſciences, than there would 
be if a ſcholar, by great pains and application, 
ſhould learn to make faggots? 

I thought it requiſite to introduce Kliyogg 
to the principal perſons in the city, whoſe cu- 
rioſity was univerſally excited: ſome, becauſe 
his W GE had intereſted them warmly in 
his favour ; others, from the hope of confut- 
ing the deſcription I had given. * 

Theſe latter could neither comprehend nor 
reconcile that a ſimple villager ſhould be more 
wiſe and intelligent than the majority of the 
magiſtrates; eccleſiaſticks, merchants, or 
men of letters! They ſupported, with great 
vehemence, in all companies, that it was im- 
poſſible there could be ſuch a man. The de- 
fire to ſee him was general, and wherever he 
went he ſpoke with ſo much freedom and 
ſtrength of argument, that envy itſelf was forced 
to applaud him, and men of ſenſe and virtue 
eagerly offered him their friendſhip ; the moſt 
wiſe and ſagacious magiſtrates did not diſdain 
to converſe with him upon improvements in 

| agriculture, 


r Ss 


agriculture, and ſeveral other objects of the 
police, which preſented me with an infinite 


number of occaſions to admire his wonder 


ful penetration, and the exquiſite knowledge 
he had of the characters of men. I ſa that 
he diſtinguiſhed, almoſt intuitively, the rul- 
ing principle in every perſon, and unravelled 
in ſucceeding converſations, with equal diſ- 
cernment, the clue that guided their argu- 
ments, whether it was mere curioſity, a ſin- 
cere love of truth, vanity, or fondneſs of dif. 


putation. He obſerved with peculiar ſatis- 


faction in theſe diſcoveries, the impreſſion his 
ſuperior reaſon and reverence for truth made 
upon the minds of his audience, and this ob- 
ſervation gave him hopes of being inſtrumen- 
tal to the public good. There wanted no 
farther incitement to engage him to viſit fre- 
quently thoſe perſons whoſe diſpoſition in- 
clined them to reliſh, and their fituation to 
execute the advantageous plans he meditated, 
He had it particularly at heart to purſuade 
the peaſants of his community to conſent to 
incloſing of the common paſturage, which 
is an extenſive tract of land, very ſwampy 
and wet, in its preſent ſtate of ſmall advan- 
tage; but, in his opinion, when properly 
divided by incloſures, would furniſh every 
farmer with food for a much greater number 
of cattle, and augment manure in the ſame 
proportion, ſo material to the good culture 
of ground. 
b | Kliyogg 
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Kliyogg was ſenſible the Phyſical Society 
was occupied with views congenial to his own, 
and animated with the ſame zeal for the pub- 
lic. He came often to our afſemblies, and 
communicated his ideas on the methods re- 
quiſite to be purſued, if they earneſtly de- 
fired that agriculture ſhould flouriſh. He 
principally recommended extending their 
complaiſance fo far as to hear the opinion of 
the peaſants from their own mouths, and 
confer with them on the propoſed regulations. 
It can only be by theſe familiar conferences, 
faid he, that you will ever form juſt ideas of 
the ſtate of agriculture, determine the pre- 
ciſe degree our cultivators are arrived at, and 
aſcertain the cauſes which hath prevented their 
proceeding farther towards perfection. Theſe 
marks of conſideration for them as members 
of the community, whoſe ſtation and under- 
ſtanding are not diſregarded, will engage their 
attention, and raiſe a ſpirit of activity to 
make proper and judicious reffexions and ob- 
ſervations on the various parts of huſbandry. 
By placing confidence in them, you will gain 
theirs, and they will fall inſenſibly into your 
opinion when once they are perſuaded that it 
is not from authority but conviction you with 
them to purſue new tracks. You frequently 
reaſon upon the effects of different methods 
of huſbandry : will you permit me, gentle- 
men, to bring ſome of my brethren to vifit 
you? Hear their arguments upon fubjects 
8 which 
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which they likewiſe are acquainted with. 


The farmer is not ſo vain to imagine he un- 


derſtands the theory of agriculture like men 
of knowledge and education; perſuade him 
however, that he is not totally ignorant of 
it, rather flatter his ſelf-love, convince him 
you have a high idea of his capacity, if you 
mean to excite his emulation, and incline 
him more earneſtly to ſeek inſtruction. 
Perceiving we were pleaſed with his diſ- 
courſe, he adviſed us to chooſe ſome ſubject 
proper for the inveſtigation of peaſants, and 
requeſt their thoughts upon it. He recom- 
mended, as a firſt eſſay, the queſtion concern- 
ing dry fences or incloſures, which he ap- 
prehended were carried to a hurtful exceſs in 
our cantons; that many of them are not 
only uſeleſs but injurious to the fertility of 
land, and that theſe rough paliſades rob the 
foreſts of a great deal of wood, and the la- 
bourer of a great deal of time, which might 
be more profitably employed. The Society 
could not but applaud this propoſition of our 
philoſopher, but ſome amongſt them had too 
indifferent an opinion of the unpoliſhed man- 
ners and underſtanding of countrymen to ex- 
pect any thing better from ſuch a conference 
than much confuſion and diſorder. It appeared 
to them that the modeſt baſhful part of the 
peaſants would be too much intimidated to 
venture expreſſing their ſentiments with free- 


dom in a public aſſembly, whilſt the — 
an 
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and daring would fall into rude and noiſy diſ- 
putes, affording neither information nor ad- 
vantage; and they thought every peaſant ne- 
ceſſarily included in one or other of theſe cha- 
racters. A way of thinking that led to a re- 
ſolution of requeſting the farmers to ſend us 
their ſentiments in writing upon particular 
queſtions in agriculture: we agreed theſe 
ſhould be regularly circulated twice a year, 
commencing with that recommended by 
Kliyogg concerning fences or incloſures. It 
was ſtated in this manner. 

Query 1. In what caſes dry fences or in- 
cloſures are neceſſary? and in what circum- 
ſtances incloſures of them may be admitted, 
however ſuperfluous and. detrimental they 
may appear? 

2. Suppoſing dry fences or incloſures are 
agreed to be evidently detrimental, by what 
method, more eligible, can land be pre- 
ſerved from treſpaſles ? | 

3. If dry fences or incloſures are judged 
neceſſary, in what manner may they be ren- 
dered the moſt uſeful, according to different 
circumſtances, or at leaſt be attended with 
the feweſt ill conſequences ? 

We received, before the time limited, ſix- 
teen different memorials; the ſolidity, per- 
ſpicuity, and regularity of the arguments, 
raiſed our admiration to the higheſt pitch. 
Kliyogg only was not thoroughly ſatisfied. 
This appears excellent to thoſe who under- 
ſtand good writing, ſays he, but it often hap- 

pens 
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pens that the beſt huſbandmen are leaſt {cilful 
an ſtyle! our philiſopher himſelf is a ſtrong 
praof of this. He returned ſeveral times to 
the charge, and at length prevailed with the 
Society to conſent to a perſonal conference 
with a ſelect number of peaſants, They gave 
Kliyogg an invitation in form for ſuch as he 
pointed out, and ſeveral of our members un- 
dertook to invite on their part the moſt ſenſi- 
ble farmers of their acquaintance. The 1 5th 
of March 1763 was the day appointed, and 
fifteen peaſants, from different diſtricts of the 
canton of Zurich, appeared in the aſſembly. 
The treaſurer, M. Heidegger, a wiſe ma- 
giſtrate, zealous in promoting every thing 
that tends to the good of this country, opened 
the conference by a diſcourſe truly pathetic. 
One would have thought him an indulgent 
parent addreſſing his children: he explained, 
in the moſt affectionate manner, and with 
the nobleſt ſimplicity of diction, the motives 
that had determined the Phyſical Society to 
invite their good friends from the country to 
a conference. Defirous to be informed,” 
ſaid he, from your own mouths, of the 
* real ſtate of the agriculture in different parts 
* of the canton, they wiſh to hear your opi- 
* nion, how its defects may be beſt corrected, 
and what are the moſt probable means of 
* hringing it to greater perfection.“ He 
exhorted them to anſwer, with manly frank- 
neſs and ingenuouſneſs, to the queſtions 


they 
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they had to propoſe, and confined his enqui- 
ries principally to the three queſtions before 


ſtated. 6 | 

An unexpected affair requiring the atten- 
dance of the treaſurer, I was appointed his 
deputy. Imagine, Sir, my aſtoniſhment and 


that of the Society in general, ſeveral of 


whom ſeconded my requeſt with pleaſure, 
when we heard the greater part of the pea- 
ſants, each in his turn, deſcribe, with order 
and preciſion, the courſe of huſbandry in his 

art of the canton, compute the advantages 
and defects, and propoſe the methods he 
thought moſt likely to rectify the latter. Not 


one tranſgreſſed the bounds of decency pre- 


ſcribed : they ſpoke alternately, without in- 
terrupting each other, and without the leaſt 
ſymptom of animoſity or confuſion, When 
their opinions were divided they objected 
with modeſty, and ſupported them by in- 
ſtances drawn from their own experience. If 
any of the company attempted to run them 
down with volubility of ſpeech, they ſoon 
put him to flight by a cloſe interrogation re- 
lative to the point they were diſcuſſing. 

I ſhall not ſay any thing, Sir, of the reſult 
of this conference, as the Society has given 
the public an abſtract of three prize memo- 
rials on the queſtion concerning the uſe of in- 
cloſures, and intends publiſhing an abridge- 
ment of all the experiments collected at this 
intereſting conference, molt proper to ſerve 
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for inſtruction to the generality of huſband- 
men. I ſhall content myſelf at preſent with 

aſſuring you we are ſingularly edified, as much 

from the decent behaviour of theſe honeſt 
people, as from their intelligence and zeal for 
the public good. It is amazing with what 
facility, clearneſs, and energy, they expreſs 
their conceptions, when we confider how 
very rarely we meet with a union of ſolid ar- 
gument and ready elocution, in men whoſe 
genius has been cultivated from their cradle! 
Upon the whole, Sir, I may venture to aſ- 
ſure you, that this conference did honour to 
human nature, and has indiſputably convin- 
ced us, that a good underſtanding and an up- 
Tight heart are not excluded from any condi- 
tion of life; and that true dignity of ſoul is 
no more foreign to ſimple villagers than to 
the moſt elevated ranks in the polite world. 
With a heart affected with what I had ſeen 
and heard, I couid not forbear expreſſing to 
the aſſembly the feelings with which I was 
agitated, I have never in my life experien- 
ced, ſaid I, a ſatisfaction equal to what I am 
ſenſible of at this agreeable moment, when I 
behold men of ſuperior talents in the city and 
the country unite their common endeavours 
for the public benefit ! and you, dear friends 
of agriculture, muſt now be convinced, that 
-all our views centre in the diſcovery of ſuch 
methods as may infallibly tend to augment 


the proſperity of our country, to give freſh vi- 
gour 
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gour to the induſtry and activity of our la- 
bourers, by endeavouring to inſtruct them in 
the moſt certain rules for improving the fer- 
tility of the ſoil; to procure intelligence and 
read diſſertations from all parts of the globe, 
compoſed by men whoſe knowledge and in- 
genuity are eminently adapted to inſtruct us 
by the experiments they make. Thoſe 
amongſt us, whoſe ſituation will allow it, 
confirm the reality of. theſe experiments by 
trials of their own. I ſee, my good friends, 
you ate animated with the ſame zeal, and I 
expect the moſt happy effects will attend this 
country from it; for, in reality, it is on you 
that the ſucceſs of all our enquiries depends. 
All our ſpeculations would be fruitleſs if you 
were dilatory in performing your part; and 
if, convinced as you are of the integrity of 
our intentions, you delayed to execute the 
plans we recommend. It depends on your 
endeayours to render this a happy and flou- 
riſhing countty. Your virtues, your can- 
dour, are ſure guarantees of your acquieſ- 
cence: you will then have a. juſt right to the 
glorious title of benefactors to this beloved 
country: you will then demonſtrate to the 
world that.the occupation of a huſbandman 
is, in its conſequences, the moſt important 
and honourable of all that are exerciſed in 
civil ſociety; and, at the ſame time, the moſt 
agreeable. and ſatisfactory to fulfil, What 
can be more pleaſing than a perpetual con- 
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templation of the works of the Creator; than 
breathing a pure and free air, confirming the 
health of the body by exerciſe and labour; 
than beholding abundant fertility, the reward 
of care and diligence? What employment 
can be attended with ſuch heart - felt joy as 
that where the greater part of the ſucceſs de- 
pends on a man's own conduct? How much 
more unfortunate in this reſpect are we! 
How much time muſt be expended? How 
much care and anxiety endured before we can 

ive our ideas that form which will make 
them acceptable to others? And what a num- 
ber of obſtacles ſurmounted before we can 
introduce them into practice, or reap the leaſt 
advantage from our ſtudies ? Continue then, 
my friends, to ſecond us with all your might. 
Give us a thare of your confidenee and friend- 
ſhip. You ſhall ſee us, in our turn, do every 
thing in our power to convince you of our ſin- 
cere regard, and render of general uſe the max- 
ims we have learned from books, from expe: 
riments, and from your converſation. . May 
this union of intereſts procure our country all 

thoſe bleſſings there is reaſon to expect. I 
had the ſatisfaction in finiſhing my diſcourſe, 
to obſerve ſome emotions in the countenance 
of my auditors, expreſſive of their approba- 
tion. | 
The Society, as « teſtimony of regard and 
good-will to their gueſts, had provided a din- 
ner, where there was ſo general an appearance 


of 


7 
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of cordiality and kindneſs, that the concluſion 
of the day was not leſs affecting to a well- 
wiſher to mankind than the beginning. 

Theſe, Sir, are the particulars you deſired 
to know. I hope you are in good health, 
and am, &c. 


HIRZEL, M. D. 


LETTER I. 


From the Marquis de Mirabeau to the French 
Tranſlator. 


SIR, Paris, Nov. 8, 1762. 


T my return from a five months tour 
through the ſouthern provinces of this 
kingdom, I found the letter you did me the 
honour of writing on the 14th of laſt month, 
with a copy of your book, which has waited 
too long for my warmeſt acknowledgements. 
But before I thanked you, fir, for this flatter- 
ing and diſtinguiſhing mark of your eſteem, 
I was deſirous of forming a proper judgment 
of the work, that I might deliver my ſenti- 
ments with freedom and ſincerity; and this 
defire has retarded, for ſome days, my eager- 
neſs to expreſs my gratitude. 'The time, how- 
ever, is not great, for I have been only five 
days in Paris; and domeſtic affairs with a 
large family, and this part of the world, re- 
quire a | good deal of regulation at one's firſt 
Co 2 arrival. 
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arrival, I have juſt now finithed'reading this 
edifying, ent work and am impatient 
to. thank you for the pleaſure it has giveh 
Fl me. I am particularly ſenſible, how little I 
| deſerve the reſpectablè character with which 
's| the people of Switzerland have complimented 
me. And if ever ſince I was enrolled in 
their Society, I have been eager to demon- 
ſtrate my zeal on every occaſion; I have only 
ated the part of a man, who is in ſome de- 
gree aſhàmed to receive a recompence for ſer: 
vices yet unperformed. From my earlier 
days, I have delighted in blowing the trum- 
pet of honeſt fame; and indulged my incli- 
ation, in delineating, and celebrating ſuch 
characteriſtical and delicate features of the 
foul as do honour. to humanity. This turn 
of thinking will explain to you, how much 
J muſt haye been charmed with the Rural 
Socrates. The reputation of the piece has 
; travelled here before, but I have only my own 
ſentiments to ſpeak of at preſent. 
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Let me then aſſure you, that I conſider it 
as one of the moſt uſeful books that ever was 
publiſhed: an exalted advantage that neceſſa- 
ily, includes the , agreeable! for the mind 
muſt be intereſted before it can receive ſo- 
lid inſtruction. The figurative modes of ex- 
preſſion, the brilliancy of poetical images in 
the Old Teſtament, and or parables in the 
New, are indications that the Deity himſelf 
accommodates his expreſſions to the contex- 
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ture of thoſe finer parts of the human frame, 
which he has formed to receive the impreſ- 
ſion of his laws. Some firſt-rate genius, per- 
haps, has given wing to that ſwarm of dior- 
nal writers on practical agriculture which 
has over-run this nation. I have ſeen, not 
without ſome painful reflections, that in a 
country where no one is acquainted with its 
Principles or dependencies, every body, pre- 
tends to teach it. Preſumption, as is com- 
mon, marches, on the fide of ignorance. 
The farmers of the cabinet have ane 
yoluminous rules, that all purchale, few read, 
and happily, none practiſe! Others have im- 
pudently boaſted of the ſucces of pretendeg 
experiments; and confined their tillage to 
the paper they are blotting. Indeed. there 
is ſome prudence in not running inconſidere 
ately into expences upon an ungrateful joil, 
which would never repay them! Some patri- 
otic ſocieties are formed in cities, who extol 
exotic ſeeds; ſtrike out new models for 
ploughs; harangue upon unknown produe- 
tions; make expenſive garden experiments of 
no utility; reform the practice of experienced 
huſbandmen : whilſt the latter contemplate 
with diſdain theſe delicate ſpeculative profeſ- 
ſors, coming cap in hand, to propoſe their aban- 
doning a ſyſtem of huſbandry pointed out by 
reaſon, and confirmed by experience. In the 
midſt of this crowd of pretenders, ſome judici- 
ous men haye given good and ſhort methods 
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of cultivation, the fruit of their own ſucceſsful 


labours ; but theſe eſſays, few in number, float- 
ing in the chaos of modern erudition, are known 
and valued by perſons of genius only. My zeal 
for the advancement and perfection of an art 
which I have ever acknowledged and boaſted 
the utility of, without pretending to under- 
ſtand the detail and progreſs of its operations, 
led me to obſerve, with vexation, that the 
new ſyſtem of huſbandry, was no better than 
a georgical romance, deſcribing the falſe ex- 
eriments of a deluded nation. Where would 
ave been all our arts and ſciences, exclaimed 
I, if we had ſought their principles in the fic- 
tions of orators ? Let us enrich agriculture 
with examples that may conduct us to truth 
by inſtructive animating deſcriptions. Not 
knowing where to meet with ſuch, I was 
tempted to a tranſlation of Thompſon's Sea- 
ſons. I ſoon ſaw that theſe were the peaſants 
and landſcapes of the imagination: I wanted 
3 of real life and manners; and the 
ural Socrates more than anſwered my ſan- 
guine wiſhes. It contains the theory and 
and practice of the moſt rational and intelli- 
gent huſbandry; the moſt noble, and com- 
prehenſive philoſophy; the moſt ſincere and 
elevated piety! Kliyogg is my hero in all 
things! How do all our mean prejudices 
fly before the preſence of ſuch a man ! What 
innate dignity and worth muſt he poſſeſs who 
never deviates from the law preſcribed by the 
Supreme 


A Dp F& 
Supreme Being! Did my ſituation admit my 
abſence, with what pleaſure and advantage 
ſhould I travel to converſe with this extraor- 
dinary genius! I might, perhaps, convince 
him, in ſhewing him a ploughboy that I have, 
who, with two horſes, regularly plows two 
acres per day, (3) of the advantage he would 
gain, ſuppoſing the nature of the ſoil, and 
the extent of his culture allow him to prefer 
the labour of horſes to that of oxen; as it 
now requires four oxen and two men to plow 
only one acre per day. I would acquaint him 
that there is nothing chimerical in his tribe 
of peaſants; ſince the clans of Scotland ex- 
actly reſemble it, with this difference, that 
they ſettled in an uninhabited country. I 
would alſo inſtance the Haut-Pentvis of St. 
Omer, who occupy the ſuburbs of that large 
city. Theſe are a family of merchants, whole 
buſineſs obliges them to affociate with the 
world: yet, by their conſtant care to inter- 
marry with each other, they preſerve that diſ- 
tinction of language, manners, and regular 
conduct, on which their. proſperity was ori- 
ginally founded. But what has a ſtill nearer 
connexion with the plan of Kliyogg, and 
ſeems a more proper and ſolid foundation for 
him to build upon, is the family of Pineon, 

4 a far- 

(3) M. de Mirabeau will allow me to aſſert that this 
is a moſt remarkable circumſtance : It is pity he did not 
add the ſoil. It is often done in Norfolk, but only in 


the very light ſoils, and by no means equals one acre in 
heavier lands. * 
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a farmer in Auvergne, who had the ſame idea 
more than a century ago; and having lived to 
ſee his ſons married, requeſted them to con- 
tinue a diſtinct tribe, and to maintain invio- 
lably the ſacred band of union, by the com- 
munity of wealth and property amongſt 
them. The amicable inſtitution has pro- 
ſpered ſo greatly, that the Pineons have not 
only a family ſeat in the mountains, ſupplyed 
with all the conveniencies of life, with ele- 
gant apartments for ſtrangers of the higheſt 
rank, who are treated with the moſt generous 
hoſpitality ; but they have alſo ſeveral vil- 
lages appertaining to them, whoſe clergy, 
lawyers, &c. are branches from the ſame 
ſtock. The neceſſary arts of life are exer- 
Ciſed in this tribe for the emolument of the 
whole, and the ſuperfluities ſold at the ad- 
Jacent fairs and markets, where every one 
carries with him his family credentials, I 
know theſe circumſtances only by report; 
though in the journey ] lately made, I paſſed 
within eight leagues of this ſingular eſtabliſh- 
ment, without knowing it. I wiſhed for 
time to have turned back, and made my own 
obſervations. and enquiries: I will repair this 
neglect ſome other time, as my eſtate at Li- 
mouſin is not more than thirty leagues from 
thence. In regard to the family in Upper 
Provence that you mention, Iam of that coun- 


try, and I never heard any body name them 


before. Beſides, the point in queſtion ſeems 
AY W 2992 e reg 
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to be a free communication of property, tather 
than an obſtinate perſeverance in living in 
obſcurity. The laſt is attended with too 
great a degree of penury ; the former can. 
never be acquainted with it. Upon the. 
whole, Kliyogg will found an order of mo- 
naſtick huſbandmen ; but nature will be its 
baſis, without the aſſiſtance of enthuſiaſtick 
mortification, or ſevere penances always ſo ſe- 
ducing to the imagination of heated, ſuper- 
ſtitious men, who are ignorant of eſſential 
duties. All is ſimple, and conſequently, 
great, in his inſtitution! I will venture to 
foretel, that the poſterity of this man will be 
an honour, defence, and bleſſing to his coun- 
try. Yet his project will probably be accuſed 
of ſingularity, and would be not at all analo- 
gous to the conſtitution of a large kingdom. 
I have little more to add, fir, than to expreſs 
my grateful ſenſe of the diſtinguiſhed hanour 
done me in the dedication of ſo valuable a 
work. To be eſteemed by perſons of pros 
bity was always my higheſt ambition, and 
there is ſome virtue in wiſhing to be virtuous 1: 
Like the poet who places in the ſame part of 
the Elyſian fields thoſe celebrated writers, 
« E Pbebse digne locuti, quique ſui memores 
* alios fecere merendo.” I aſſociate thoſe who 
celebrate the virtue of others in their writings, 
with thoſe who illuſtrate it by their example; 
from a perſuaſion that who knows and reve- 
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rences, will undoubtedly practiſe it. This, 
fir, is the uſe I hope to make of your good 
opinion. You connect with it the ſuffrage 
of a nation that I have reſpected and loved 
from early youth ; who adore liberty, under- 
ſtand natural equality, practiſe virtue, and 
enjoy happineſs. It will ever have the ſe- 
cond place in my regard; the ſocial affec- 
tions of my heart repoſe there, when torn and 
diſtreſſed every where elſe. It is by all forts 
of titles that the preſent you have obliged 
me with, gives you a right to my moſt lively 
atitude, united to the ſentiments of eſteem, 
with which I have the honour to be, 


me] &c. 
76 be F rench 7 Leer, s Anſwer to M. 4 
| ; Mirabeau. 
4; I R.. „ Bi Jar. 4, 1563. 


„Have lb to applaud my good fortune 

in. preſenting the publick with the tranſ- 
lation of a work which has merited your ap- 
probation, and procured me the honour of a 
moſt obliging and intereſting letter. What 
would I not undertake to deſerve the friend- 
ſhip of the Marquis de Mirabeau! And how 
flattering the conſideration, if this faint eſſay 
has given me ſome claim to your eſteem, and 
ſecured me the privilege of W 

$2197 wit 
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with you, till ſome fortunate circumſtance 
gives me an opportunity of paying my per- 
ſonal reſpects ; a pleaſure I am more defirous 
of, than I can find words to expreſs !. 

Your excellent book (4) had the ſame ef- 
fect on me, that is univerſally experienced 
in France, and other parts of the world. It 
has received that unprejudiced taſte for agri- 
culture, which ſeems naturally implanted in 
the human heart; though frequently extin- 
guiſhed for want of exertion. Some other 
productions on the ſame ſubject, that owe 
their fame to your recommendation, and 
ſome accidental opportunity of applying my 
attention to rural affairs, have encouraged this 
taſte, unfortunately ſo ſeldom compatible 
with the profeſſion of arms. If T can in- 
dulge this propenſity in thoſe intervals of 
reſt, which the lenity of the French ſervice 
ſuffers its officers to enjoy; or, when I have 
finiſhed the career of glory, I ſhall hope, fir, 
you will not refuſe me your inſtruction nor 
advice. | 
have till another favour to requeſt :- The 
bookſellers who had the copy of- the Rural 
Socrates, finding the firſt impreſſion ſold rea- 
dily, propoſed printing a ſecond ; and I have 
thoughts of adding ſome fugitive pieces, by 
way of notes, or ſupplement. If you will 
allow me to include your letter, it will be a 
conſiderable imbelliſhment to this new edi- 

tion. 


(4) L' Ami des Hammes. 
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tion. The ſanction of a man of genius, will 
add double weight to the patriotic maxims 
you admire in Kliyogg. And the examples 
of the Haut-Pentyis, and the Pineons, which 
you have kindly cited, beſides their e 
very remarkable, furniſh a freſh proof of th 
judgment and underſtanding of our county 
philoſopher, 

There is one . in which you 
ſeem to differ: I mean the preference he 
gives to oxen in plowing., In your opinion 
horſes - anſwer better. But I am doubtful 
whether the difference of ſoil is conſidered. 
A man with you, can plow two acres in a day 
with two horſes ; but are the lands iff — 
heavy as thoſe of Kliyogg ? Beſides, this conſide- 
rate huſbandman tells us, that oxen.are bought 
at a more moderate price than horſes, com- 
puting the final profit and loſs reſulting from 
each : there is not near the expence in main- 
taining them; and the quantity and quality 
of the manure they afford, is a full indemni- 
fication for the want of activity in theſe ani- 
mals. I know the article “on the culture 
* of lands,” in the Encyclopædia, gives a 
very poſitive decree in favour of horſes; 
and your opinion, ſir, greatly ſtrengthens the 
deciſion. I will never grant the advantage 
inconteſtible in the greater part of the pro- 
vinces: but we muſt not conclude this to be 
the caſe in Switzerland ; where, I apprehend, 


oxen are [ſtronger and more active than in 
France, 
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Fine, becauſe the herbage is better adapt 
eld to their conftitition.” Gxen there are alſo 
much more profitable to the grazler than 
thoſe' in France, as they ſell much higher, 
hen Fitted.” They are Landen to the mar- 
Fets of Paris, and Tupply the troops during 
the campaigns : nor is there any beef but 
chat of Auvergne, which is comparable to 
this. Fodder for” horſes, and: 'oats in parti- 
cular, are much 'deffer'in Switzerland; and 

xerhaps, it may be added, horſes! require 
ore corn, At leaſt I obſerved: in the laſt 
War, the Swiſs horfes in the regiment ſuffered 
more from the ſcarcity of food to which our 
ſituation expoſed them, than thoſe of other 
countries. . eee 
1 beg leave to temind you, fir, tat theſe 
are rather doubts than objections, I take the 
Uberty of offering; and from the acknow- 
ledged ſuperiority of your judgment, 1 e 
to Have them Femoved.” 1 ger: with 
Re: eſteem, 23 fn 
125 Sit, your ek Ke. 


LETTER 1 
From the: Merqui de Mirobeas. 


8 15 R. 15 1 Paris, Jan. 25, 1763. 


Am Goten Kntble of the many po- 
lite 7 In your letter of the 34 


ot o ſary and mould tejoice to Have it in 
my 
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my power to thank you perſonally, or that 
my correſpondence could afford you any en- 
tertainment. But, ſir, ſince you are ſo for- 
tunate, not to have loſt in the life of a ſol- 
dier, the elements of that taſte for agriculture, 
which the great Author of Nature has uni- 
verſally diſpenſed; a taſte calculated to pro- 
cure competence, health, and peace, to all ages 
and ſituations: it muſt. be by practical ex- 
perience, and the ſociety of perſons perfectly 
acquainted with huſbandry, that you can at- 
tain a complete knowledge of the art, rather 
than from correſponding with thoſe who ho- 
Dour it, „ r 1 W 
I am much pleaſed, for the ſake of the 


publick, that the fale of the Rural Socrates 


anſwers ſo well; nor do I apprehend, that 
the ſecond edition has occaſion for any aug- 
mentations to give it .equal ſucceſs. I have 
always been ſcrupulous in making alterations 
in the eſſays I publiſh, if they go through 
a ſecond edition ; though certainly, in one of 
them there is a very eſſential correction want- 
ing ; for in the ſecond part of L' Ami des 
Hommes, J have expreſly contradicted what I 
had aſſerted as a fundamental principle in the 
firſt, - © that population was the conſequence 
of riches.” I was ſenſible of my error in miſ- 
taking the cauſe for the effect, and have ſince 
advanced that population was the origin of 
wealth.” The method was ſimple and eaſy, 
to have eſtabliſhed this latter opinion by ſome 

Pn e n 
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flight additions, explaining its rectitude; but 
1 — a point of leſſening: the value of the 
* book to the firſt purchaſers, and have invari- 
ably perſiſted i in not changing the leaſt ſen- 
tence in works, once publiſhed; or adding 
any thing by way of appendix; in future 
editions. 

The latter ſeems to be what you intend, 
inſtead of inſerting notes to the work itſelf. 
1 ſhould be glad if the letter I did myſelf the 
honour to addreſs to you, and that you are 
deſirous of printing in the ſupplement, may 
carry any weight or utility; ſuch as it is, fir, 
you are to conſider it as your own property, 
not mine. I have made a reſolution, and I 
ought to keep it, never to print any thing for 
the future; but it would give me ſatisfaction 
to write any thing for the benefit of mankind; 
and that ſo worthy a truſtee as yourſelf ſhould 
ſtamp a value upon, that it certainly did not 
poſſeſs when it quitted my hands. 

If you ſtill think in: the ſame manner, I 
ſhall ſtill more regret not paying a viſit to 
the family in Auvergne, that I gave you ſome 
particulars of: I could then have collected 
ſuch circumſtances of its founder's inſtitu- 
tion, as a man attentive to the formation and 
progreſs of ſociety, muſt undoubtedly have re- 
marked. A ſcheme of this nature muſt have 
been the reſult of deep reflection; and a man 
who ſettled a number of individuals, as a ſe- 
parate eſtabliſhment, was to conſider of ra- 
tional means for their ſubſiſtence from the la- 
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bour of their harids, on an uncultivated mou 
tain. The aſſiſtance of both heaven and earth 
ſeemed neceſfary to ſupport the publick credit 
of ſuch an iaſtitetion, with the various expen- 
ces of magiſtracy, civil policy, and military de 
fence; which the cruel avidity ofthe ſons of 
intereſt render univerſally oppreſſive, vrhilſt 
their combinations are the heavieſt tax. A 
citizen, I ſay, who, in his paffage through life, 
completed an eſtabliſhment ke this, deſerves 
the moſt exalted encomiums; and his ex- 
ample, and inſtitutes, cannot be too zealouſly 
recommended to public regard and imitation. 
This is what I ſhould have had great pleaſure 
in doing; and my letter had then been wor- 
thy of appearing as a counterpart to the liv- 
ing example of Kliyogg. All I know is, the 
fact is real; and in regard to circumſtances, 
I believe I have told you, I have only report, 
and general rumours are always defective in 


ſome reſpects. An ocular witneſs of veracity 


and integrity, is the only authority to be de- 
pended on, in any hiſtorical fact. I will one 
day or other take a journey into Auvergne, 
and be my on examiner. Kliyogg him- 
ſelf may find, perhaps, in the rules of his 
predeceſſors, ſome maxims that may ſupport 
and eſtabliſh! his excellent ſyſtem. Your re- 
marks on the difference of expence in the 
uſe of oxen and horſes, is a point ſo import- 
ant, that we cannot be too exact and nice in 
our calculations concerning it, which are 


the true foundation of good economy. 1 
120 ſhall 
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ſhall begin firſt, by afferting, that there can 
be no general rule in agriculture adapted to all 
cantons, all fituations, all'tenures-of lands or 
eſtates. Secondly, that the particular rea- 
ſons you offer for the preference given to ox- 
en in Switzerland, appear to me well found- 
ed, in regard to the cuſtoms of the country, 
the qualities of the foil, and the circum- 
fcribed limits of the farms. Thirdly, I argue 
that Kliyogg has not a ſufficient extent of 
land to make draught horſes anſwer. But it 
is nevertheleſs true, that his method of plow- 
ing cannot ſerve for a model in a rich and 
large farm ; for to judge according to rules 
of calculation, let us firſt, if you pleaſe, ex- 
amine the detail of expence and produce in 
the huſbandry of that ingenious cultivator, as 
they are ſtated. | 

In the liſt of expence, there is no deduc- 
tion for the advances, nor for the intereſt of 
the firſt, as well as annual expences of that 
culture, which occupies four perſons, the 
heads of the family ; which expence ought 
to be reckoned under the title of annual ad- 
vances, at leaſt as 261. 5s. This is but a 
paltry expence for the maſters and eleven 
children un Ls, 
The keeping four oxen and one wo 

horſe cannot be reckoned at 

leſs than 2/. 3s. gd. a head, or 16 18 9 
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The returns from theſe expences or the 
neat produce are no more than 30. 15. 64. 
It muſt therefore be an extreme parſimony, 
that can ſupply the reſt; beſides the intereſt 
of money, and without reckoning an immu- 
nity from every impoſt. But let us return to 
the calculation. 

The total produce of the forty- five acres 
of land, expences included, except ſeed, is 
68. 25. 9d. that is about 1/. 10s. per acre. 

The neat produce of forty- five acres, which 
pays 21J. 175. 6d. rent, and 8/. 3s. 74. tithe, 
is about 135. 3d. per acre. 

Thereturn to the cultivator for the ma- 
nagement of forty-five acres is 38/. 25. 1d. 


or per acre about 17s. Now in the grand 


culture with horſes, theſe returns are 75/. 
25. 4d. inſtead of 387. 25. Id. or 1/. 135. 3d. 

er acre, inſtead ma 

In Kliyogg's 4 the land yields 53 of 
produce for one of ſeed. In the great cul- 
ture, upon a medium of ſtrong and light 
land, it is 10% for one, the maintenance of 
the horles deducted. It is not in this reſpect 
the ſame with Kliyogg ; his oxen conſume 
him the greateſt part of the hay of fifteen 


acres 
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acres of graſs; and eat twenty - four acres of 
aſture. This diminiſhes more than a fourth 
of the produce of his eftate, for without this 
expence it would yield him about 87/. 195. 
inſtead of 68“. 2s. gd. Nevertheleſs the ex- 
pence of a horſe is triple that of an ox. It is 
a mere vulgar error to ſuppoſe the labour of 
oxen for culture more profitable than that of 
horſes. | 
In the compariſon which we have made of 
the ſmall culture practiſed by the laborious 
and able Kliyogg, with the rich grand culture, 
the loſſes of the farmer amount to 37/.. and 
the loſs by the expenees of the oxen amount 
to 191. 135. 9d. ſo that the total is 56/.13s. 9d. 
which is equal to the half of what the land 
would produce in the grand culture. 

In the grand culture, the expence of the 
horſe is recompenſed by the gain which may 
be drawn from beaſts of profit ; thus the one 
is abſorbed in the other, and both are ex- 
cluded from the calculation of the expences 
and product of the grand culture. It is fo 
with the ſmall culture where the expence of 
the oxen muſt have place in the calculation, 
and then examine the recompence drawn 
from the profitable cattle : theſe with Kli- 
yogg are reduced to four cows and two hogs. 
The profit of the firſt may be reckoned, ex- 
pences deducted, at 3/. 1os. and that of the 
hogs at as much more, in all 71. We may 
alſo reckon the profit by the oxen after 
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ploughing them. This amounts to 85. gg. 
a beaſt ; and this benefit may come, after 
working them four years. The four beaſts will 
therefore, in four years, pay 1/. 15s. or 8s. 9d. 
a year, which makes the ſum total 7/. 8s. gd. 
The - advantage of ſelling the beaſts that 
have ploughed, is well known, and of receiv- 
ing in fuch fale the money they coſt, whereas 
thoſe who uſe horſes profit not by this ad- 
vantage. I ſhall not enter into this account, 
but to prove the nullity of it, refer the reader 

to the article Fermier, in the Encyclopedie. 
We find therefore, for Kliyogg, a recom- 
pence in his profitable beaſts of 7/. 8s. 9d. 
but we muſt not forget a ſum of 4/. 16s. zd. 
which he pays annually for a meadow. This 
reduces the 7/. 8s. gd. to 2/. 12s. 6d. which 
is a deduction from the 56/. 175.-6d. loſs, 
which 1s found in the compariſon of profit, 
between the great ſcale of huſbandry, and the 
ſmall one. But I am yet of opinion, that it 
would not be for the advantage of Kliyogg 
to purſue this method of culture, which re- 
quires, at leaſt, the conſtant labour of one 
plough to every hundred acres of land; and 
where 1t would be neceſſary to have a flock 
of ſheep, with other ſtock in proportion, to 
furniſh the neceſſary manure for producing 
ſtrong and plentiful crops. Thus the reſult 
of all our reaſoning ſtill is, that the Rural So- 
crates, according to the circumſtances of his 
ſituation, 
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ſituation, undiſputably remains an excellent 
farmer, and a moſt exemplary citizen (2). 
I have thus, fir, endeavoured to aſcertain 
the real difference of expence between the 
two methods of - huſbandry. Ar the ſame 
time, obſerving, that I ſpeak in general terms. 
But this fact, which by a cloſer and more 
accurate computation. is rendered yet more 
ſtriking, and demonſtrable, is certainly of the 
greateſt conſequence. to the real proſperity of 
a ſtate ; and of courſe, to the multiplication 
and happineſs of the human ſpecies. Expe- 
rimental truth is the great baſis of true œco- 
nomical ſcience ; thnt le ſcience, to which 
all others muſt yield the preference; but 
poſterity will, I hope, enjoy the ſun-ſhine of 
that dawn which breaks upon our horizon. 
In the contemplation of that happy period, 
continue, fir, your aſſiduous application to 
a ſtudy that renders you uſeful to mankind. 
I experience, in ſome degree, the pleaſure of 
this diſtant perſpeCtive, though I have con- 
tributed very little towards its perfection. 
Thoſe charitable perſons who recommend our 
detaching ourſelves from this world in order 
to prepare for the next, are not guilty of fal- 
lacy, in ſpeaking of the generality of men, 
dg! when 
(2) This calculation of M. de Mirabeau is by nomeans 
clear ; the compariſon of two horſes againſt four oxen 
and a horſe is out of the queſtion. Relative to England, 
I aſſert that two oxen are maintained much cheaper than 


two horſes, and will do equal work; which is at once 
deciſive ; and I {peak from my own attentive experience. 
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when they ſay, it is the ſame thing, at their 
laſt hour, whether they have lived a hundred 
years, or only thirty : to thoſe who are en- 
tirely engroſſed by their own ſelfiſh, mean, 
contracted advantages, or idle pleaſures, the 
paſt is, indeed, nothing: but to men, whoſe 
occupation is the good of others; who have 
ſowed in the paſt, reaped in the preſent, and 
planned a rich harveſt for the future; it is 
very important for them to have lived; to 
continue to live; and to hope for length of 
days. Vet ſuch men, though they ſee the 
completion of theisdahours, are not ſo infa- 
tuated with the brigytnelſs of the proſpect, as 
to reſign it with reluQtance in the moment 
when they muſt bid adieu to all earthly 
enjoyments. Their benevolent and public 
ſpirited plans will gain a ſolid foundation, inde- 
pendently of their exiſtence. Self-love, buried 
with its victim, groans over the remembrance 
of vaniſhed joys, and laments there are no 
more in reverſion ; whilſt the ſpirit of phi- 
lanthropy repoſes in the conſumption of a 
life exerciſed in the practice of thole virtues it 
inſpires ; bleſſes mankind in departing, and 
is comforted by the conſolation” that it falls 
alone, and leaves the world flouriſhing and 
happy. This is, I think, the beſt regimen 
we can preſcribe to all periſnable beings, who 
feel and reflect. You are now following it, 
and I fancy myſelf ſomewhat entitled, cer- 

| 36 tiainly 
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tainly intereſted, to recommend that you 
perſevere. I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your very humble ſervant, 
MIRABEAU, (5) 


That I might leave nothing omitted capa- 
ble of clearing up this important queſtion, at 


leaſt, fo far as it relates to Switzerland; I ad- 


dreſſed my enquiries to a native of that coun- 


try, the moſt equal in the knowledge of agri- 
culture to the Marquis de Mirabeau: A man, 


to whom ancient Greece had erected ſtatues, 
and to whom all his fellow-citizens, capable 
of comprehending his worth, raiſe them in 
their hearts. This friend to the human ſpe- 
cies, is the valuable M. Tſchiffeli, ſecretary 


to the ſupreme council of the republick of 


Bern, and vice-preſident of the Oeconomical 
Society. It is to the quickneſs of his percep- 
tion, the attachment and zeal with which 
he coincides with every good and uſeful 
meaſure, explaining and perſuading others 
to reliſh it; and ſtill more to that arduous re- 
ſolution which ſurmounts all obſtacles, and 
captivates all minds; in a word, to his ex- 
cellent plans, and indefatigable ſolicitude, 
that the Oeconomical Society of Bern, one 
„ of 

(5) This nobleman is the celebrated author of that 
excellent work L' Ami des Hommes, ou Traits de la Po- 
pulation ; which has been read with amazing avidity in 
moſt parts of Europe. It is an admirable performance 
and greatly deſerves the attention of this country. How 


much more deſerving a tranſlation than the{frippery:works 
we are ſo eager to copy ! * 
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of the firſt eſtabliſhments in Switzerland, and 
really an honour to human nature, owes the 
active principles of its inſtitution. On com- 
municating the foregoing letter, his complai- 
ſance led him to write the following, where 
he objects, or accedes with ſome reſtrictions, 
to the opinion of the Marquis de Mirabeau. 
We muſt refer it to the moſt intelligent and 
experienced of our farmers to determine be- 
tween two perſons equally reſpectable, and 
influenced by the ſame benevolent motives. 

My conjecture is, that they will pronounce in 
favour of both: of Monſieur de Mirabeau, for 
the culture of large farms in particular coun- 
tries, perhaps in Fraffce univerſally ; and of 
M. Tichiffeli, in regard to thoſe in Switzer- 
land, and poſſibly i in all ſmall farms. 


Letter from ag 27 Hui. 


SIR, 


L L the obſervations of the Marquis 
de Mirabeau on the contracted and 
narrow ſcale of huſbandry purſued by our 
Kliyogg may be reduced to one general queſ- 
tion. Is it more profitable to plow with 
horſes or with oxen ? Uudoubtedly, 'a very 
material enquiry, which deſerves a thorough 
examination in every country, diſtrict, or par- 
ticular eſtate, under all poſſible circum- 


ſtances, -- © -» 
| The 
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The authority of Monſieur de Mirabeau, 
the firſt geuius, perhaps, of the age, in com- 
prehending the true principles of agriculture, 
is undoubtedly of conſiderable weight: nor 
can any perſon have a more exalted reſpect 
for that nobleman's knowledge and zeal for 
the good of mankind. I know him under 
the title ſo juſtly acquired, of Pami des hom- 
mes. But we are each of us in ſearch of 

truth. Iam under no apprehenſions of of- 
fending him by differing in opinion on a 
point of agriculture. | 

I eftahlith it as a univerſal * that ads 
ever the roads are not exceſſively ſtoney, nor 
the foil of an eſtate extremely light, it is 
of more general advantage to uſe oxen for 
draught than horſes, with ſome exceptions, 
however, where the trade of horſes is con- 
ſiderable, and that of horned cattle ſcarcely 
opened at all : inſtances rare in all parts of 
the world, and ſeldom or never met with in 
Switzerland. My remarks will be chiefly 
confined to that country, as the only one I am 
ſufficiently acquainted with, to give my _— 
nion with propriety. 

The only ſenfible advantage of horſes over 
oxen, either in drawing or plowing, conſiſts 
in the greater vigour, activity, and ſpeed, 
with which they expedite their work : all 
things elſe are equal ; for experience evinces, 
that four very robuſt oxen forward as much 
buſineſs as four horſes indifferently main- 
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tained without oats (6), according to the 
common cuſtom of the peaſants. But the 
quality granted, I ſet at one third the ſupe- 
rior ſwiftneſs and vigour of horſes, that is, 
J allow four horſes to do the ſame work as 
fix oxen, which is all I can poſſibly grant, 
and ſome labourers of good judgment, whom 
I have conſulted, will ſcarcely admit one 
fifth difference. The general prepoſſeſſion 
here in favour of oxen, may, perhaps, ac- 
count for this. You will pleaſe to obſerve, 
Sir, that this advantage, however great it; 
appears, will be immaterial, in all farms, 
that, like ours in general, are too ſmall to em- 
ploy a team of horſes throughout the year. 
Our fortunes are too contracted, our corn 
countries too populous, and our eſtates too 
dear, to admit of making extenſive pur- 
chaſes. * 
Fifty acres of arable land, the ſame quan- 
tity of meadow, and paſturage in proportion, 
are, with us, conſidered as large farms: there 
are very few of greater dimenſions. Nay, it 
is found by experience, that an eſtate of that 
ſize ſeldom produces more than half what is 
made of the ſame number of acres divided be- 
tween two or three occupiers. If there is 
not ſufficient employment for draught horſes 
upon the farm all the year, they muſt either be 
turned upon the ſtubble, or uſed in road car- 
riage of goods for tradeſmen: in the firſt caſe 
their keeping is more expenſive than that of 


oxen; 


(6) Horſes maintained without oats! What ae we to 
underſtand by this ? 
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oxen; and in the ſecond, the plowman become 
a waggoner is on the road to ruin; fatally ex- 
emplified in ſome parts of the Pais de Vaud, 
where miſerable teams of horſes periſh with 
fatigue and hunger in road waggons. Their 
manure is loſt to the land ; the plowman com- 
mences a drunken carrier, is quarrelſome and 
diſſipated; habits very improper for a huſ- 
bandman, the baſis of whole art is tempe- 
rance and application. 

M. de Mirabeau, in his letter, computes 
the maintenance of horſes to be three times 
dearer than that of oxen ; but ſays at the ſame 
time, that the expence ſhould. firſt of all be 
deducted from the clear profit of what he calls 
the grand ſcale of huſbandry, which, after 
ſuch deductions, he makes amount to more 
than ten times the money that has been ex- 

ended. But he will permit me to obſerve 
the impoſſibility that ſuch Iuxuriant crops 
can be merely the effect of plowing with 
horſes : with our draught oxen we certainly 
cut as deep and equal furrows as can be. per- 
formed with the beſt horſes. We beſtow 
three, and ſometime four plowings upon fal- 
low lands, and very often two in the com- 
mon field culture. - I very much doubt if 
theſe be carried much farther in France; and, 
perhaps, there is not any country in Europe 
where the ſoil is more carefully cultivated 
than in Switzerland; yet our harveſts are 
vaſtly inferior to thoſe the Marquis ſpeaks of. 
It does not ſcem to be from what cattle are uſed 
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In the plough, but from the richneſs of the 
ſoil and warmth of the climate that we muſt 
inveſtigate the cauſe : and if the fact is cer- 


| tain, that in France, after the deductions 


made for the extraordinary expence of horſes, 
the clear produce is ten to one greater, the 
high price of fatted cattle muſt be a ſtill far- 
ther additional profit to the grazier. 

Dur manner of calculating i in Switzerland 
IS thus: 

The ſubſiſtance of ſix oxen, at about three 
or four years old, does not coſt more than that 
of four draught horſes (2), including the ex- 
pence of forage. This has been tried and ve- 
rified by a thouſand inſtances, ſo that every 
labour will decide in favour of oxen: the lat- 
ter are infinitely leſs delicate than horſes, are 
leſs liable to diſtempers and accidents, and 
are much more regular in labour. 

As our land is, in general, hot and gra- 
velly, the manure of oxen is greatly prefera- 
ble to that of horſes. 

Fating their food ſo much quicker than 
horſes, is an article that gains two hours daily; 
one of which, at leaſt, may be employed in 
working. 

The manure of horſes waſtes and evapo- 
rates in the farm yard, or field, much more 

ſpeedily 

(2) This is a valuable fact: now if their oxen are 
equal to thoſe I uſed in Suffolk, what an amazing ſu- 
periority to the ox culture! Thoſe points of proportion, 


the expences of certain practices, &c. are ver impor- 
tant circumſtances, as it is upon a ſelection of ſuch that 


theſe diſputable points can alone be reconciled “. 


NEIN 
ſpeedily than that of oxen; and we are per- 
fectly convinced the value of the cattle ex- 
ceeds, in general, that of horſes a fourth part, 
and ſometimes one half. 

Theſe are no inconſiderable advantages, but 
that which far ſurpaſſes them is, that every 
cultivator, who has the leaſt degree of under- 
ſtanding, may annually make of every team of 
four oxen, a clear profit of 6/. 11s. 3d. or 
71. 175. 64. ſetting their food in oppoſition 
to their labour. If he buys his beaſts at 
three years old, and ſells them again at four, 
there is almoſt an abſolute certainty of his 
gaining a louis and half, or two louis a head. 
This advantage may be extended much far- 
ther when the peaſant has a right in any pub- 
lic paſturage, and can breed his own cattle. 
Whoever has been informed, that in the 
greateſt part of Switzerland, particularly in 
the German diviſion of the canton of Bern, 
a pair of oxen of three years old, that 
have been in good paſture, commonly {ſell 
from ten to fifteen louis, will not be ſurprized 
at what have advanced. 

It is far otherwiſe with horſes : beſides that 
their price is ſubject to very great and fre- 
quent variations, there 1s danger in uſing 
young horſes for heavy and conſtant labour. 
The lighteſt accident to a draught horſe may 
be a very ſenſible loſs to the farmer, whilſt 
a lame ox is not a ſtraw the worſe to be fat- 
ted for market. On the other ſide, if the 
farmer plows with horſes in their full vigour 
and 
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and ſtrength, he has no other advantage to 
expect than the time they are able to work, 
He finks a large capital, which, inſtead of 
proving beneficial, waſtes every day, and is 
reduced to nothingat the end of a few years. 
All theſe conſiderations induce our moſt judi- 
cious cultivators to rate the advantage of 
drawing with oxen inſtead of horſes at 8/. 1 55. 
one year with another (3). « S938 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


Farther Anecdotes concerning the F amily of 
Pineon, mentioned by the Marquis de Mi- 


rabeau. 


N the Journal Oeconomique for December 
1755, are two memoirs of the origin of 
the Pineon family. I apprehend an abſtract 


of them may be agreeable to thoſe readers 
5 who 


(3) This reaſoning is ſenfible; and as it coincides 
with our experience in England, on this compariſon, 
there is the greater reaſon to acknowledge its juſtneſs. 
The arguments here uſed are the ſame as we hear moſt 
commonly uſe among ourſelves in thoſe counties where 
oxen are yet worked. Upon the whole, this compariſon 
of horſes and oxen highly deſerves a farther attention, 
The Marquis de Mirabeau, in a preceding paper, quotes 
the Encyclopedie on this ſubject : I have read the me- 
moirs of that work on the ſubject of agriculture; they 
are extremely ſenſible, and call aloud for a tranſlation 
into Engliſh. Among other articles, they contain an ela- 
borate compariſon between horſes and oxen, decided in 
favour of the former. This compariſon abounds with 


many circumftances very curious, and throws much light 


on the ſubject, and at the ſame time explain, in a good 
meaſure, the reaſon why the French prefer horſes ſa 


much . 
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who have not had an opportunity of meeting 
with the journal. The facts related are too 
analogous to the conduct of Kliyogg for me 
to fear the cenſure of impropriety in placing 
them together. 

At ſome leagues diſtance from the town of 
Thiers in Auvergne, 1s a very habitable caſtle, 


It was formerly the capital ſeat of a ſmall 


barony, called Saudon. About four hundred 
years ſince it was purchaſed by a peaſant who 
had a numerous family, in whole poſſeſſion 
it has continued hereditary to this day. This 
family obtained, at the ſame time, a perpe- 
tual diſpenſation from the pope to marry 
within thoſe degrees where marriages are 


deemed unlawful without one. Such a mark. 


of conſideration is a proof of the virtuous re- 
gulations that then ſubſiſted amongſt theſe 
honeſt people, and likewiſe their apprehen- 
ſions of relaxing their diſcipline and the 
ſtrictneſs of their manners, ſhould they form 
improper Connexions in their mode of expreſ- 
ſion, that is, marry out of their own family. 
They have a tradition, which carries their 
origin much higher: that eleven hundred 
years ago, one of their anceſtors, a man of 
great wealth, the father of a numerous pro- 
geny, and advanced in years, recommended 
ſome reflexions to his children: That their 
„ fplendid way of living mult be greatly di- 
„ miniſhed, if, after his death, they ſhould, 
as was cuſtomary, divide his fortune into 
“ ſeparate portions ; and that, if they were 
* deſirous 
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c deſirous to be better economiſts than the 
« generality of men, he adviſed them to live 
ce in the ſame united ſtate they had done un- 
tc der his parental roof.” They did not fail 
to raiſe many objections to this propoſal ; the 
moſt weighty one was, the privation of an au- 
thority, ſuch as he had exerciſed, which his ſu- 
perior wiſdom rendered ſo 9 env nk] He had 
foreſeen and guarded againſt all the difficul- 
ties they feared; and replied, that good inſti- 
tutions, firmly eſtabliſhed, would defend them 
from all inconveniencies capable of fruſtrat- 
ing their ſcheme. The father compoſed a 
code for the uſe of his children, which they 
molt cordially accepted, and have religiouſly 
obſerved ever ſince. 

By theſe laws the whole parental autho- 
rity devolves to a general aſſembly of the fa- 
mily. This aſſembly diſcuſſes their various 
intereſts, applies remedies to their grievan- 
ces, decides what meaſures are moſt eligible. 
A man is not admitted to theſe deliberations 
till he is twenty years of age. The aſſembly 
appoints a preſident to paſs money accounts, 
fign reſolutions, and conduct affairs in gene- 
ral; but he is reſtrained within the diſpoſal 
of ten piſtoles in any emergence; beyond that 
ſum the aſſembly muſt determine. 

They never require of the preſident an ac- 
count of his adminiſtration; nor have they 
ever repented this ſingular confidence. Their 
great maxim, and the foundation of all their 


rules, is an implicit reverence for their own 
family, 


/ If:& a= 
Family, which is inſtilled in infancy. This 
principle is characterized in many, anecdotes 
of their lives. Their ſecond maxim is, ne- 
ver to ſoar above their original rank. Thus 
the Pignons (5), which is the family name, 
have never varied from other peaſants in the 
cuſtoms of dreſs, food, and lodging. They 


are called by their chriſtian name: the pre- 


ſident alone has the title of Mr. They call 


him Maſter Pignon. All follow the plough 

with their labourers. | 
The children are educated in common 
without any diſtinction, by a woman entruſted 
with the care of them to a certain age. She 
has alſo the ſuperintendance of the dairy, and 
the ſole direction of the ſervants belonging 

to it. 
The family rules extend to domeſticks, who 
are to be preſent at morning and evening 
rayers, and regular in the practice of all 
hriſtian duties, | 

If any of the younger branches of the fa- 
mily are tempted to detach themſelves from 
it, they receive a decent and juſt dividend'of 
the public money. It generally happens that 
theſe repent, and are deſirous to return; but 
this is a hopeleſs wiſh, and againſt the rules 
of the Society, which allows no re-admifſion 
to thoſe who once abandon it. Notwith- 
ſtanding a great decreaſe by ſickneſs for ſome 
E e Fears 


(5) M. de Mirabeau calls it Pineon; but I ſuppoſe 
Pignon is the provincial way of ſounding it, 
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years paſt, there yet remain eight heads of 
families. 

The Pignons make the moſt laudable uſe 
of wealth. They are charitable to the poor, 
and hoſpitable to ſtrangers: they are beloved, 
eſteemed, and honoured. Many noble fa- 
milies, as well as thoſe of peaſants, have un- 
ſucceſsfully attempted to imitate their rule of 
life. The former have degenerated into par- 
ties of pleaſure ; the latter found it imprac- 
ticable to arrive at that point of concord and 

roſperity which diſtinguiſhes the family of 
Piguon. Undoubtedly none of thoſe have 
laid the ſame permanent foundation for the 
happineſs they were in ſearch of, in piety, 
benevolence, diſintereſtedneſs, ſimplicity, and 
attachment to agriculture, qualities, without 
which it is impoſſible to form a ſociety, or 
procure peace and competence. 

Several intendants of that province have 
gratified their curioſity in viſiting the Pignons. 
M. le Blanc, ſince ſecretary at war, dined at 
the caſtle, was honourably entertained, and 
inſiſted on Maſter Pignon's preſiding at table. 
Delighted with their manners and cuſtoms, 
he made a recital of them to Louis XIV. 
Some time after Maſter Pignon was obliged 
to goto Paris on particular buſineſs, he paid 
his compliments to M. le Blanc, who pre- 
ſented him to the King. Louis aſked him 
feveral queſtions, and was ſo charmed with 
his replies, that he ordered the tax of the 
Pignons ſhould never exceed ſix hundred 

livres; 
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livres; and made him a preſent to defray the 
expence of his journey. | 2 

Theſe are the mot intereſting particulars in 
the firſt memoir. The ſecond differs from it 
in ſeveral articles. It is true they were wrote 
in different years; the firſt is dated in 1739. 
The ſecond 1s a recent account, but this does 
not ſufficiently explain the variation between 
them. How much it is to be wiſhed that 
the Marquis de Mirabeau, or ſome other 
friend to human nature, would take the trou- 
ble of receiving exact and circumſtantial in- 
formation on the ſpot, of all that relates to 
this extraordinary family! The public would 
eſteem it an invaluable prefent. In expect- 
ing that pleaſure, I ſhall give the purport of 
the ſecond memoir. RS 

The Pignons, maſters of Saudon, about 
half a league from Thiers in Auvergne, have 
lived thete near three hundred years. Theit 
common eſtate brings in more than two hun- 
dred thouſand franks, conſiſting of meadows, 
vineyards, arable land, and other heritages. 
But they have no lordſhips or manors, ex- 
cepting the fief of Saudon, which is of ſmall 
value. 
This family has branched into four diviſi- 
ons, who hve together within the ſame walls. 
There are four chiefs of the family, who 
keep with honour an equal number of both 
fexes, who chooſe to intermarry and ſucceed 
their parents, whilſt the reſt of the children 
are ſettled in the adjacent villages with a for- 
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tune of 211. 17s. 6d. The daughters have 


. alſo a cheſt of linen, and ſome houſhold fur- 


niture of ſmall value, ſuch as the peaſants re- 


quire; the Pignons not being, in outward ap- 


pearance, different from their labourers. 

The maſter is the only man amongſt them 
who wears leather ſhoes. The women wear 
them becauſe they never work in the field, 
There is particular care beſtowed on their 
education. They are maintained in a con- 
vent at the public expence, till of an age to 
become a part of ſociety. If it happens that 
one branch of the family has only a daughter, 
who is conſequently heireſs to one fourth 

art of the eſtate, they contrive to marry her 
to the ſon of another branch, to keep up the 
number of their chiefs. 

They take care to impreſs their children's 
minds, ſo ſoon as reaſon begins to dawn, with 
the higheſt reſpect for their own family and 


its inſtitutions; nor has there ever been an 


inſtance of any of the chiefs entertaining the 
moſt diſtant idea of ſeparating from the com- 
munity, nor of any of the ſons or daughters, 
who have left the caſtle, defiring any addi- 
tion to their fortune, ſmall as it is. About 
forty years ago, the widow of one of their 
chiefs, who had an only daughter, was ſoli- 
cited to marry one of the neighbouring gen- 
tlemen, as a means of eſtabliſhing her daugh- 
ter, who, with the large fortune ſhe was en- 
titled to, might expect to be very advantage- 
ouſly diſpoſed of. This worthy woman an- 

ſwered, 
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ſwered, in her provincial diale&, ſhe never 


could conſent to put ſuch an indignity on the 
family and cuſtoms of the Pignons ! 


Though property is equally divided amongſt. 


the four chicts, the principal authority reſts 
upon the maſter, who is choſen from the reſt, 


The caſtle is large, but the apartments are 


furniſhed in the moſt plain, ſimple taſte. .M. 
de la Granville, who was travelling that way, 
ſtopped at Maſter Pignon's. Some of the com- 
pany were for adviſing the maſter to furniſh 
an apartment elegantly, as a mark of di- 
ſtinction: but the intendant, wiſer than they, 
demonſtrated to them that this uniform ſim- 
plicity was eſſential to ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 
and that when once they made a diſtinction 
in apartments, it would be ſoon followed 
by other innovations that would interrupt 
the happineſs of this little republic. 

The Pignon family are remarkably boun- 


tiful to poor travellers, who are cordially re- 


ceived, fed, and even lodged, if they chance 
to be benighted : they alſo receive their 
gueſts with civility and reſpect, providing the 
beſt entertainment in their power, according 
to the difference of rank, which makes them 
exceedingly honoured and eſteemed in the 
province; and what Maſter Pignon decides 
in any controverſy, paſſes in general with 
the peaſants for an infallible decree. 

I cannot forbear communicating the plea- 


{ure I receiyed from the rational, judicious re- 
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flections of the journaliſt at the end of this 
memoir, with which I ſhall conclude. © We 
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ſhould accuſe ourſelves,” ſays he, “ if we 
neglected to recommend to. obſervation, 
theſe ſolid effects of agriculture : the plen- 
ty it procures, the concord it maintains, 
the tranquillity it beftows ! By its influ 
ence, labour is ſoftened, jealouſy extin- 
guiſhed, equality reſtored | What extra- 
ordinary bleſſings may we not hope to 
obtain, if the moſt intelligent and enlight- 
ened perſons were animated with zeal for 
rural economy, when we fee it produc. 
tive of great wealth even amongſt ſimple 
peaſants! What an acceſſion of opulence 
and ſtrength to a ſtate, to have a collec- 
tion of theſe ſmall republicks formed 
within itſelf ! A manly and fublime ſim- 
plicity would ſucceed to effeminate lux- 
ury : moderation, the daughter of in- 
duſtry, would be aſſiduous in making a pro- 
per uſe of riches thus acquired, and man- 
kind would at laſt be convinced, that the 
moſt infallible means to defy poverty, is 
reſolution to renounce the allurements of 
affluence, and to fly, with precipitation, 
from thoſe immoderate indulgencies which 
wealth can purchaſe. Children, educated 
in theſe maxims, would renew that purity 
of manners, whoſe loſs is more to be re- 
gretted every day; whilſt the earth, cul- 
tivated by their innocent hands, would na 
longer 
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« Jonger diſappoint by its ſterility chimerical 
expectations. Surely we have more re- 
ſources than the terrible conſequences of a 
« dreadful revolution to bring us back to a 
* life which has nature for its guide.” 


Anecdotes of the Family of Fleuriot, known in 
Lorraine by the Name of Valdajon. 


HE piece before us is the production 

of the Count de Treſſan (1). In 
reading the Rural Socrates he recollected the 
ſeveral particulars of a journey he took ſome 
years ſince, from a curious defire of gaining 
a perfect information concerning a family of 
peaſants, as philoſophical, and perhaps even 
yet more to be revered than Kliyogg's ; 
whoſe character and inſtitutions peculiarly 
affected the penetrating humanity of M. de 
Treſſan. He got only paid due deference 
to the proceedings of M. Hirzel, but the 
friendſhip which he condeſcended to honour 
me with, palliated, in his indulgent breaſt, 
the imperfections of my tranſlation ; nor did 
he diſdain to oblige me with a copy of his 
own memoirs of the Fleuriots, as an appen- 
dix to the Rural Socrates : where one diſ- 


'Ee 4 cerns 

(1) Lieutenant General in the French ſervice, gover- 

nor of Bitſch and German Lorraine, Lord Chamberlain 

of the Houſhold to King Staniſlaus, and Member of the 

Academies of Sciences at Paris, Berlin, London, Edin- 
burgh, Nantz, Metz, &c. : 
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cerns the ſame engaging ſenſibility of heart, 
apparent in every thing he writes. Why will 
his modeſty forbid me to praiſe him 4 the 
world? It would not be the luſtre of his 
birth or employments, his military honours, 
or martial talents, that I ſhould enumerate ; 
the literary diſtinctions granted to the univer- 
ſality, comprehenſiveneſs, and elegance of 
his genius; the charms of his wit, or that 
profuſion of graces in his perſon, converſation 
and writings, that would make the moſt in- 
tereſting part of my eulogium ! The wiſe and 
virtuous part of mankind would have more 
ſubje& for admiration from the beauty of his 
ſoul ; the ſingular goodneſs of bis heart; 
that expanſion of its beneficence and hu- 
manity to all within its circle of obſerva- 
tion: that ineſtimably tender ſenſibility, 
which makes good huſbands, kind fathers, 
and true friends : In fine, thoſe virtuous ſen- 
timents, which are productive of the moſt 
ardent zeal for his country, and the moſt affec- 
tionate regard for his royal maſters. 

Perſonally attached from infancy to the 

King of France, he ſeems to live only to 
ſerve him. He is tenderly devoted to the 
Dauphin, and that Prince, whoſe virtues are 
a ſufficient title to the throne he is born to, 
by a juſt return, gives M. de Treſſan all his 
confidence and eſteem. Equally beloved by 
Staniſlaus, he fills one of the firſt employ- 
ments in his court. This wile, learned, fron, 
Phi- 
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hiloſophical monarch could never beſtow. 
fis favour on a more worthy ſervant, and few 
maſters have ſo well merited to be ſurround- 
ed with men like M. de Treflan | Nothing 
is more ſtriking than the reciprocal ſenti- 
ments which unite the General and this be- 
neficent Prince, whoſe uncommon excellence 
is ſo much ſuperior to my pen! 
A league and a half from Plombiers, in 
that part of the Voſges, which borders on 
Franche Comte, a pretty extenſive valley is 
formed by the ſeveral openings betwixt the 
hills, which has a pleaſing and chearful ap- 
. pearance from the viſible {kill and afliduity of 
the induſtrious cultivators. 
They conſiſt of a ſingle family, who oc- 
cupy four or five houſes: they are brought up 
in the fame principles and equality, are go- 
verned by a chief, whom the community gives 
the preference to, from his ſuperiority of wiſ- 
dom and experience: they are inceſſantly em- 
ployed in aſſiſting the public, in educating 
their children, in comforting the diltrelied, 
and in tilling the ground. | 

This family, whoſe name is We We is 
better diſtinguiſhed by that of Valdajon, 
which the * and village bears that it 
inhabits. 

For ſome centuries paſt the chiefs have 
principally ſtudied that part of ſurgery which 
conſiſts in curing fractures and diſlocations. 
Repeated cures have added reputation to their 

own 
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own knowledge; whilſt remarkable piety, 
and immenſe charity have juſtly acquired 
them the character of virtuous men. 

The moſt peculiar modeſty, the ſincereſt 

ternal tenderneſs, are conſpicuous in the 
manners of this happy family, which is now 
ſufficiently numerous and remote from thoſe 
near ties of conſanguinity that might, in early 
inſtitutions, have obliged them to contract fo. 
reign alliances. _ 
The late Duke Leopold, touched with ad- 
miration of the virtues inherent in the Fleu- 
riots, and ſenſible that, by a ſucceſſion of good 
offices to their fellow - creatures, they merited 
a Civic crown, and had proved the greatneſs 
of their ſouls by the moſt diſintereſted bene- 
factions, was deſirous to ennoble them. 
The family aſſembled, and the heads of it 
were unanimous to return their grateful 
thanks to their ſovereign for the honour he 
intended them, and to decline the accept- 
ance of it. Our poſterity,” ſaid they, in 
an addreſs equally wiſe and dutiful, © may, 
% perhaps, ſee objects in a different light 
« from ourſelves; intoxicated with the pride 
* of nobility, they may diſpenſe with the 
« duty of relieving the poor; deſpiſe the 
* cultivation of their eſtate : the bleſſing of 
* heaven will no longer proſper their under- 
e takings ; difcord will divide their affecti- 
* on, they will ceaſe to be happy.” They 

refuſed 
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refuſed a patent of nobility, but that traced 
in their ſouls muſt always remain indelible. 
The cures performed by the Fleuriots are 
almoſt incredible, and have often excited 
jealouſy and envy, 

The firſt time I was at Plombieres, I in- 
formed myſelf particularly in what related to 
them ; as I commanded in that part of Lor- 
raine, it was eaſy for me to inveſtigate the 
truth of all that I wanted to know. 

Some, with whom I converſed, talked of 
the Fleuriots with as much regard as admi- 
ration; whilſt a very ſmall number, who T 
thought ought to have underſtood the ſubject 
beſt, ſeemed deſirous to varniſh with ſuper- 
ſtition and ignorance the proceſs of the Fleu- 
riots in their ſurgical operations. Truth a 

peared to me cleareſt in the moſt favourable 
reports; I regarded it as an honourable duty 
to examine facts with my own eyes, and to 
take proper precautions not to be deceived, 

As I have always, at leiſure hours, made 
anatomy one of my ſtudies; I underſtood 
enough of it to diſtinguiſh real ſcience from 
impoſture. 

I rode to Valdajon privately, with only 
one attendant, in a plain dreſs, as a ſtranger 
that chance had brought to their habitation. 
I ſtopped at one of the firſt houſes, and, on 
my entrance, every thing I ſaw edified and 
affected me. It is with difficulty I reſtrain 
my inclination to deſcribe minutely the 

neat- 
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neatneſs and regularity of the apartments and 
furniture, with the friendly civility of the 
inhabitants. I recognized the ſimple and en- 
gaging marks of genuine hoſpitality. As the 
peculiar motive of my journey was to know 
the degree of knowledge the moſt ſkilful 
_ practitioners among them had attained in 
an art founded on certain and infallible 
principles ; after ſome comfortable refreſh- 
ment, I admired their ſyſtem of rural œco- 
nomy and their interior domeſtic government. 
I then enquired if they had any books; they 
anſwered, that their chief collection was in a 
houſe at a ſmall diſtance, belonging to one 
of the ancient chiefs of the family. They 
carried me there, and I was received by a 
venerable old man, who, under an air of ruſ- 
ticity, diſplayed the moſt obliging politeneſs. 
It was eaſy to introduce the ſubject: I en- 
quired what were the principles of the art he 
practiſed. He replied, © Nature, experience, 
* and good books, were the only inſtructors 
“ of my forefathers ; they are mine, and 
* this tradition ſhall be tranſmitted to my 
children.“ He then opened a large cloſet, 
of ſimple architecture, but rich in the furni- 
ture it contained: I here found the beſt col- 
lection of ancient and modern chirurgical 
authors; ſkeletons of four or five different 
ages ; ſome of whole parts were diviſible, and 
when taken in pieces, ſhew the ingenuity of 
an artiſt in their re- union: alſo ſome curious 
| figures 
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figures that explain the muſcular ſyſtem, or - 


myography. | | 
In this apartment, ſaid he, we ſtudy that 
ſcience which is neceſſary to the relief of our 
fellow- creatures. We alſo teach our children 
to read, and to underſtand what they read. 
Thoſe who have genius and diſpoſition for it 
know the names and uſes of the ſeveral parts 
of anatomy before they are ten years old: 


they can ſeparate and join them together. 


Here is a large preſs, filled with ligatures and 
bandages for every kind of operation, all 


numbered, with their uſes defined. We ac- 


cuſtom them, very early, to unite practice 
with theory. The greater part of thoſe goats 
you ſee browzing, even our dogs, are often 
the victims of that ſpecies of cruelty we are 
neceſſitated to exerciſe upon animals. To 


appeaſe that ſenſation of pity we wiſh to ex- 


cite in the hearts of our children for their 
complaints and ſufferings, they are eager to 


be inſtructed how to heal them. Theſe ara 


all the leſſons I ever was taught: they are 


ſuch as we bequeath to our children, and the 


benediction of the Supreme Being attends _ 


our endeavours for the good of mankind. 

I am unable to expreſs the reſpect and ten- 
derneſs I was impreſſed with. I embraced 
this worthy old man. I diſcovered who I 
was, and entreated him as a favour that he 
would acquaint me how I could be of real 
ſervice to himſelf, or any of his family. 


He 
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He pointed to the houſes in the valley, 
ſurrounded with corn- fields and gardens; 
* The proſpect before you,” ſaid he, gra- 
© tifies the extent of our wiſhes. Providence 
* has been bountifal to our labours ; we have 
« even ſomething to ſpare for the wants of 
e the unfortunate. Every fuperfluity, be- 
« yond what our fmall expence in dreſs and 
food requires, would be unneceffary ; it 
«© might even become pernicious, by inſpir- 
* ing our deſcendants with an inordinate de- 
« fire for wealth and opulence. But, fir,” 
added he, you have the happineſs to enjoy 
a diſtinguiſhed office in the court of our 
« dear and auguſt Sovereign Staniſlaus ! 
% Vouchſafe to acquaint him we offer our 
« fervent prayers to heaven for the continu- 
* ance of his precious life; and that the 
e Fleuriots will always endeavour to be uſe- 
te ful to the wretched, that they may deſerve 
te to be ranked amongſt the moſt loyal ſub- 
« jets of the moſt beneficent of all mo- 

If relations of the moſt diffimilar and com- 
pound fractures, cured in the fame ſubject, 
were required, I could give ſeveral that were 
completed under my obſervation. 

The Marquis de Voyer and Monſieur de 
St, Lambert, whoſe genius and underſtand- 
ing are univerſally allowed, have had equal 
curioſity with myſelf, and are ready to cer- 
tify the fact. I ſhall not enter into a * of 

their 
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their experiments in agriculture : it is eaſy to 
conceive that perſons 1o intelligent and well- 
read in the book of nature, as the Fleuriots, 
have acted, nearly, on the ſame principles with 
the wiſe and induſtrious Kliyogg. A ae 
between them could not fail of doing honour 
to human nature, and of affording excellent 
rules of life. The effuſions of the feeling 
heart, and the approbation of the thinking 
head, are a juſt tribute to the virtues of 
theſe men, too ſeldom found in the world, 
and whoſe example is ſo worthy of imita- 
tion. 1 


Can any one be ſo ſenſible to this pleaſing 
narrative of the Count de Treſſan's, as not 
to be deeply impreſſed with his defcription 
of the Fleuriot family, and defirous to be 
minutely informed of every circumſtance 
that concerns them? The Journal Oeco- 
nomique for December, 1755 (already 
quoted), has an intereſting letter from 
Mr. Morand, M. D. of Paris, whoſe teſti- 
mony would be very deciſive, if any could 
be wanted after that of Count Treflan's. 
The doctor's was a more tranſient view than 
the Count's, but he ſaw the moſt effential 
part in the ſame light. . 

He does equal juſtice to the abilities of the 
inhabitants of Valdajon ; was equally accuſ- 
tomed anddelighted with their ſimplicity of 

| | man- 
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manners, conduct, food, and dreſs ; © Cone 
* tent with their lot,” ſays he, © they con- 
c fine their Wants to the plain neceſſaries of 
* life, rejecting all beyond them as ſuperflu- 
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ous. Their table is furniſhed like the 
ordinary peaſant's; like him they eat rye- 
bread and bacon, and water is their only 
beverage! They attend to the employ- 
ments of agriculture alternately, never ride, 
and are unwilling, on any occaſion of ab- 
ſence, to return home in a carriage. Gold 
and the trappings of wealth, vain phan- 
toms of happineſs! are baniſhed from 
their hearts: two or three louis are, in 
their opinion, too large a fee from rich 
men, which they have ſeveral times re- 
fuſed, and are contented with fix or twelve 
franks at moſt, Every Tueſday ſome of 
them go to Kemiremont ; the reſt of the 
week to Plombieres, and other adjacent 
villages. At theſe places they have ſome- 
times forty poor patients with bruiſes; 
contuſions and diſlocations, whom they 
attend and cure gratis, or without con- 
ſidering who is to pay them l They even 
frequently ſupply them with money to 
return home, and give them a box of 
their ointment, which is their greateſt ſe- 
cret, and their greateſt treaſure, They af- 
firm their family poſſeſs the true receipt 
of a ſovereign balſam, known by the name 


of 


, 
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« of the Valdajon ointment, which is in 
« high repute in Lorraine, and is a very 
« reſolvent medicine, lenient, and ſtrength 
« ening of the nerves. The family of Val- 
« dajon uſe it in contuſions, irritations of 
« the nerves, laxativeneſs, fractures, and even 
« where there is danger of gangrene. It 
e alſo aſſuages the pain of the gout or rheu- 
« matiſm. They only ſpread it on lint, 
« without warming the ointment.” _ 

Who can have any doubts remaining after 
theſe inſtances of the Kliyoggs, Pignons, and 
Valdajons, that Hirzell has not the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon to affirm that the claſs of peaſants is as 
well worthy of philoſophical inſpection as 
any other race of beings ? Let the agreeable 
man of faſhion confine his attention to the 
marks of diſtinguiſhed breeding and educa- 
tion, only to be met with in what he calls 
the beſt company. Let the merchant viſit 
thoſe countries where commerce flouriſhes, to 
gain an inſight into the mercantile talents, 
abilities, and nature of traffic carried on by 
his neighbours. Let the man of taſte, the 
admirer of the fine arts, examine the cabinets 
and galleries of the great, the laboratories of 
the artiſt : let the indefatigable antiquary 
pore over the monuments of remoteſt times, 
but let the true philoſopher, the friend of 
humanity, employ his hours in the ſearch of 
men truly virtuous ! diſcover them through 
the ſhade of obſcurity, ſhining in thoſe ranks 
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of life that are deemed moſt abject in the opi - 
nion of the ſo much boaſted polite circle; 
he will ſurely meet with ſome of theſe Kli- 
yoggs, Pignons, and Valdajons, who are yet 
unknown'; for true merit ſhuns the blaze of 
admiration, and remains invariably attached 
to that ſtate of ſimplicity with which the 
world diſdains to be acquainted. The true 
philoſopher will neglect no opportunity of 
ſtudying their manners, or of communicating 
them to the public; like Treſſan, he will tra- 


-vel to their cottages, or, like Hirzell, he will 


ſeek them at the plough : he will be eager to 
aint their virtues and good actions, not to 
flatter their ſelf-love; for to ſuch men fame 
has no other charm than the hope that ex- 
emplary patterns of goodneſs may, at leaſt 
from their novelty, make ſome impreſſion, 
If repreſentations of vice ſeduce ſo many to be 
guilty and unhappy, why ſhould we ſuppoſe 
thoſe of virtue will not haye the ſame ef- 


ficacy ? 


